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Our pipe bears 
this trademark 
of The Cast 
Iron Pipe Re- 
search Associ- 
ation, 


Thirty-one years’ experience in providing for unusual requirements such as 
the installation illustrated above—a Pumping Station at Memphis, Tenn. The 
need of plants for water purification and sewage disposal makes our experi- 
enced technical personnel, and facilities for special pipe and fittings, of par- 
ticular interest to consulting and municipal engineers. U.S. Cast Iron Pipe 
and Fittings are also used in numerous large filtration and sewage disposal 
plants, built or under construction. 


UNITED STATES PIPE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, BURLINGTON, N. J. 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORE, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, 
DALLAS, BIRMINGHAM, KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Copyright 1932, United States Pipe and Four Co. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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ECONSTRUCTION ND RETRENCHMENT 
R Al A 
November Loans by nz. 2. £€.. 9. Paul V. Betters, Executive Secretary, quainting applicants with the purpose of 
: . : : . called attention to the fact that the the Reconstruction Finance Act.” 
Self-Liquidating Projects 
for f J \. M. A. now includes in its membership Harvey Couch, director of thie 
prom Oct. 31 to Nov. 30, inclusive,  }, agues of municipalities in 27 states, R. F. C.. was quoted by Mr. Betters as 

approved by the presenting over 5.000 municipalities. declaring that the state municipal 

construction Finance Corporation for the “In requesting the cooperation of the leagues may well assist in this situation 

foll wing self-liquidating public works = M. i. said Mr. Betters, “the direc- hy acting as clearing house - for the it 
projects: tors of the R. F. C. are endeavoring to) members. “In this way will be mate 

Der N. J., nena of town- sinsee provide for a better understanding be- rially reduced the number of proposals 

1 ion Bridge Co., Tampa, tween the Corporation and cities and for leans for projects that do not come 
toll 600,000 towns in determining how the maximum under the act. The municipal officials 
istrict No. arket ree, 

amount of Federal funds may be utilized he said, will obtain a better kKnowledg: 
iary floodway...........+.+. ..... 250,000 in financing local self-liquidating proj- of types of projects that are likely to 

Water District No. 1, Kenton Co., Ky ects. It is felt that with the aid of the cause delay because they border on 
water storage tank and additional 2 
35.000 state leagues of municipalities it will be eligibility. Many projects which come 

Hillside Housing Corporation, New »: possible to stimulate eligible applications before the engineering board are hope 
York City, elimination of slums 3,957,000 ¢ loans. TI shi | . 

New York State Bridge Authority, tor loans. le existing channels of in- jess, indicating that it is not clearly un 
bridge across Hudson River at Cats- : formation provided by these leagues are derstood just what the board can do and 

Bowling Green, Ky., sewer system.... 616,000 expecte d to aid the Corporation in at the types of loans that can be extended. 

Wanakah Water Co., Hamburg, N. Y., 
extension of water system.......... 70,000 ‘ 

Amherst County, Virginia, water-supply I he Real Cost of Retrenchment 
system of the Madison Heights Sani- 

Maverick County Water Control Dis- By C. A. DYKSTRA 
trict No. 1, Eagle Pass, Texas, irri- City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio 
gation and power system.......... 1,476,000 

250,000 We face a strange paradox in local ployees do for private corporations or 

government today. Those individual employers. A mechanic or a 
RS SEAR- “Soi 1.125.000 have thrown a tremendous burden of un- painter is a workman no matter who pays 

Sanford, N. C., filtration works...... 45,000 employment relief upon our local tax- him. 

Tarrant County, Texas, Water Con- payers are at the same moment striving, I would not be understood as defend 
trol and Improvement District No. 1, : 

Fort Worth, Texas, water-supply by propaganda and by a cutting-off of ing a single public expenditure that is 
450,000 the sources of revenue from these wasteful or extravagant. Waste should 

West wget La., additions to water 45.000 “ame agencies, to spread the idea of be abhorrent to all of us, whether it is 

Richmond (Va.) Bridge Corporation esenaee governmental incompetence, and at the public or private waste. Nor would I 

Columbia, Ill., water-works additions. 52.000 same time prevent the collection of suf- defend the office holder who does not 

Valdese, N. C., mew sewer system... 78,000 ficient revenues to take care of the relief render full service for the compensation 

Blackstone, Va., water-works additions. 10.000 problem. Disaster faces our cities if received; nor would I defend extraordi 

Hopkinsville, Ky., sewer additions... . 305,000 > 
a : such a campaign succeeds. Boldly and nary wage and salary scales. But to 
lhe following names have been added wisely we must tell our citizens the truth. assume that taxes, no matter how low or 

to the list of engineers to serve in an The city is a great operating agency by whom paid, are just so much loss to 

advisory capacity with the Corporation’s as well as a unit of local government. It the community, or a brake on business, is 
loan agencies regarding self-liquidating must be kept in the pink of condition if such a palpable fallacy that were it not 
projects, published on this page in No- it is to run efficiently and at lowest cost for its present reiteration it would hard- 
vember : year in and year out. Such an operation ly be deserving of attention. Citizens, 

Charles M. Spofford, 44 School Street, Boston, as the fire department, for instance, must however, are being persuaded that such 

Mass.; Harold K. Barrows, 6 Beacon Street, Bos- be 100 per cent operation not only to statements are so true as to be axiomatic. 

ton, Mass.; Robert Hoffman, and George B. Sow- keep down fire losses—alwavs a waste Any city manager knows how anxious 

ers, 518 City Hall, Cleveland, Ohio; W. B. E ; . | . . 

Gregory, Tulane University, New Orleans, La.. @nd an extravagance—but also to main- is the manufacturing, business, and con 

and D. C. Henny, Spalding Building, Portland, tain low insurance rates. Crime must tracting world to be awarded municipa} 

Ore be suppressed not only for the sake of contracts. Why? Because contracts are 

: ardi ‘ ives als cee business—they consume materials 

Projects previously approved were listed on guarding human live but al to keep material and 

this page of the October and November numbers Property losses low. The relation of labor and provide in normal times for 

of Tue American Cry. water, sewers, cleanliness and quarantine profits to somebody. . . . It does not help 
to health is too obvious to require more our problem, therefore, to misconceive 

American Municipal Associa- than mention. There are limits below what taxes are or how they affect busi- 
: . hich it may be disastrous to go in our ness. If they are honestly spent and we 

: to Cooperate in Stimulat municipal housekeeping. We must know get our money's worth on the expendi- 

ing Self-Liquidating Projects these limits and courageously announce ture, they should be considered a busi- 

T° help in advising members of state what they are. ness asset and not a liability. If, be- 

leagues of municipalities as to the It is a common error to assume that ie = are justly levied and fall upon 
probable eligibility of local projects for those who have what are called city jobs se W nf ese governmental services, 

loans from the Reconstruction Finance are unnecessary clerks and swivel-chair no 

Corporation and as to procedure in ap- Part money circulates 
y > k > e 

plying for such loans, the American Mu- @°!8 the Kind of work that other men The for 7 vrapk f 
. eer " are pick and shovel work; engineering: le foregoing paragraphs are irom the stimu 

nicipal Association has accepted an in- oe . lating address delivered by the new President 

vitation from the R. F.C. for i . repairing automobiles; watchmen and of the International City Managers’ Associa! 
é oO = nation ty gers ssociatic 
its active fire prevention work; medical, legal, sani- at the annual conference of that organization, in 

Cooperation with that body. In announc- tary and hospital work: utility opera- Cine innati, October 25, 1932. The complete paper 

ing this new tie-up at the Association's ticn; and all the rest. City employees do Mu 

ra) unicipal KNReterence fureau 


headquarters in Chicago on November 


for a public corporation what other em- 


nati, Ohi 
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The past year has seen 
important developments 


ITY 


VERY year sees new cities added to the list of those 

who utilize Horton elevated tanks in their water 
supply systems. The year now closing has been note- 
worthy in the advances made in the design of tanks, 
particularly in two directions. 


First, the trend is still strongly toward shallow depth. 
While conditions do not always require it, the small 
variation in effective head made possible by such a 
tank is often the means of reducing operating costs and 
maintaining higher service standards. Cities have util- 
ized both the Horton ellipsoidal-bottom and the Horton 
radial-cone bottom to provide big capacities in a small 
height range. 


Second, more attention is being paid to appearance of 
a elevated tanks. It has been repeatedly demonstrated 


a foo this year that attractive appearance is not dependent on 
capacity of 1,500,000 mere ornamentation but can be effected at reasonable 
— sae cost by careful design. We have suggestions for im- 
ae ee eee proving the appearance of elevated tank designs which 
Baltimore's new 300.. are available without obligation to municipal officials 


000-gallon tank which 
followed the prize- 
winning design of 
Eugene ¥ oita. 


and engineers. 
Our nearest office will gladly furnish information and 


estimates to assist you in selecting the type of elevated 
tank best suited to your needs. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


2127 Old Colony Bldg. 1206 Burt Bide- 
New York.. ..3108 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 1033 Rialto Bldg. 
Clovelamd. 2236 Midland Bidg. 4343 Smith Tower 
Philadelphia. .2616 “1616” Walnut St. Bldg. 1425 Phileade Bide- 
Boston..... ..1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 1403 Wm. Fox Bidz. 
Birmingham..........- 1502 Fiftieth St., N. Apartado 2507 


Plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


Do you mention Tue American City’? Please do. 


Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need 


Handling a Red-Hot Kick 
ANDLING complaints is a real job 


H for the water-works superintendent. 
The following story is a true one and 
shows how diplomacy and a friendly at- 
titude toward the consumer pays. 

\ complaint call from a lady was 
switched to my desk, and when I said, 
“Good morning,” she said, “Don’t you 
good morning me—you have ruined $200 
worth of my clothes and you come right 
up here and pay me for them! and don’t 
you send any boy up here to tell me my 
hot water boiler is dirty—my husband 
told me it wouldn’t do any good to com- 
plain—nothing would be done, but I’m 
telling you something is going to be 
done. right now.” 

You can believe me or not, but that 
woman was mad. During my long and 
virtuous career | have smiled and taken 
a good many tongue lashings, deserved 
and otherwise, but never have I been 
swamped with the eloquent flow of words 
that poured from that lady’s lip. After 
what seemed an interminable time, man- 
aging to get a few words in edgewise, I 
said. “Won’t you please listen to me for 
a minute?” She flared back, “I don’t 
want to listen to you at all—you are 
going to do the listening.” 

What are you going to do with a thing 
like that? An impossible situation. 

Reason might dictate that the thing to 
do would be to drop it and forget about 
it on the theory that any attempt at ex- 
planation would only add fuel to the 
flames. But the fact is that when you 
are hopelessly and absolutely lost, you 
can’t get any more lost by going on a 
little farther, and you may find a way 
out. 

Well? in about three hours I called on 
the lady. Evidently she was not expect- 
ing me. When she answered the bell, I 
said. “I would like to meet the lady who 
scolded me so severely this morning.” 
In spite of herself she had to grin, and 
when I added, “If I had known you were 
a redheaded girl, I would have waited 
a couple of hours more,” she said, “Well, 
| was pretty mad this morning, anyway.” 
“Madam,” I said, “I'll tell the world you 
were mad.” 

\nyway, we went to the kitchen, and 
looked at the spots on the clothes she 
vas ironing; discussed causes and ef 
and I showed her a way to get rid 
of the spots. 

\ neighbor came in and joined the 
party. There was a bare spot on the 
wire of the electric iron. We hunted up 
a screw driver and moved the plug on 
that. The neighbor said there was some- 

ing the matter with her electric refrig- 
erator—every time the current went on. 

e lights around the house dimmed 
down; maybe the current was weak. 

“Well.” I said. “the thing to do is to 
set the electric light peop!e down here 


tects: 


and take the hides off them.” So I 
called the manager of the light company 
and asked him to hop into his machine 
and meet me there. In ten minutes he 
had arrived and told her what to do. 

My red-headed friend cut up a custard 
pie before we left. I do not care for 
custard pie, but if eating custard pie will 
improve public relations, the thing to do 
is to eat custard pie. 

This incident was included in a paper 
read at the convention of the Pennsy]- 
vania Water Works Association, and, fol- 
lowing the usual custom, it was pub- 
lished as a special pamphlet for general 
distribution, and a copy was mailed to 
the red-headed lady. The next day she 
called me up again, and said that I had 
a lot of nerve to publish that story about 
her, and the only reason that she had 
for forgiving me was that her name had 
not been mentioned. Just the same, she 
was tickled pink at getting into print, 
because she showed the article to all her 
friends. This one little incident has done 
us a world of good, because quite a num- 
ber of people who otherwise did not 
know us have come to understand that 
the water company is a human institu- 
tion, run by human beings. 

—From a paper read before the Pennsylvania 
Water Works Operators Association, by H. B 


Richards, Superintendent, New Castle Water Co., 
New Castle, Pa 


Elevated Tank Cuts Pumping 
Costs in Ohio City 
2 ELINA, OHIO, is located in the west 


central portion of the state and has a 
population of 4,664, but the normal num- 
ber of inhabitants during the summer is 
nearer 6,000 because the city is located 
on Grand Lake. The city secures its 
water supply from drilled wells. Six 8- 
inch wells approximately 285 feet deep, 
located at the main pumping station, 
have a combined yield of 600 g.p.m., or 
865,000 g.p.d. There are also two 10- 
inch wells 275 feet deep located on the 
opposite side of the city. With the exist- 
ing pumping units, they will produce 
500 g.p.m., or 720,000 g.p.d., making the 
total available supply from all eight 
wells approximately 1,585,000 g.p.d. 

Keystone low-lift deep-well pumps 
draw water from the wells and dis- 
charge it into ground-level reservoirs or 
wells. High-duty Allis-Chalmers single- 
stage centrifugal units with a combined 
rating of 1,500 g.p.m. are used to pump 
the water from these reservoirs, one at 
each group of wells, into the distribution 
system. All pumps are operated by 
electric power and are controlled auto- 
matically. 

There are 17 miles of pipe and 146 
hydrants in the distribution system. A 
12-inch main extends from the main 
pumping station to the edge of the dis- 
tribution system, where it reduces to 10- 


items on 
Water Supply 
and 
Purifieation 


inch and continues across the city. Prae 
tically all of the remainder are 6-inch, 
with a few 4inch mains. The average 


daily consumption is 350,000 gallons, 
with a maximum of 500,000 gallons. 
There are about 1,200 services, all of 


which are metered. 

Until 1930 a 16-foot diameter by 120- 
foot high standpipe at the pumping sta 
tion rode on the mains. Because of the 
small diameter, difficulties were encoun- 
tered from pressure drop, which made it 
necessary to keep one of the pumping 
units operating all the time. Then this 
standpipe was replaced by a 400,000 
gallon Chicago Bridge and Iron Works 
ellipsoidal-bottom elevated tank 85 feet 
to the bottom. With it in service, the 
pumping pressure may be allowed to 
vary, cutting down the pumping cost ceon- 
siderably. The tank, which is located 
on ground about 20 feet above the street 
grade at the City Building, maintains a 
pressure of 65 pounds throughout the 
city. 


Avoiding Shut-Offs for 
Non-Payment Due to 
Unemployment 

A MEASURE most destructive of good 


public relations between a_ water 
utility and the public is the shutting-off 
of a service for non-payment of the 
monthly or quarterly bill, especially 
where the man of the family is out of 
work. In New Castle, Pa., in common 
with the rest of the country, there has 
been an unusual amount of unemploy 
ment during the last year, and when the 
people absolutely cannot pay, a number 
of the men have been permitted to work 
out the bills in the labor gang. Our 
practice is to let the man work about two 
days longer than is required to work out 
his bill, so that after he pays us up we 
send him away with at least $8 in cash 
in his pocket. We try to arrange our 
work so as to have places where we can 
use this kind of help, usually in the pipe 
line gang. The good-will and favorabl- 
advertisement built up by this plan 
almost beyond belief. 

Another kink which has been found of 
value is to make a practice, so far as Is 
consistent, of employing extra help on 
large pipe-line jobs from the immediate 
vicinity in which the line is being laid. 
This has the effect of making the people 
of the neighborhood feel, somehow, that 
they are a part of the water utility and 
have a definite interest in its welfare. 


From a paper read before the Pennsylvania 
Water Works Operators Association by H. B 
Richards, Superintendent, New Castle Water Co., 
New Castle. P 
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Most cities have available 
a huge underground watershed 


It represents billions of gallons of pure water. 


Engineering science has developed, in the Water Mine, the prac- 
tical, economical method of making this water available in large 
quantities. The Water Mine, from one shaft, taps this under- 
ground supply at not one but a multiplicity of points set across 
the line of flow, and taps it from beneath, thus drawing on the 
entire volume of flow. Even a few inches of water provides millions 
of gallons of supply. 


702 Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
635 Huntington Bank Building, Columbus, Ohio 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Failure to Maintain City 
Streets Is False Economy 


WONEY now saved by failure to main- 
YE iain city streets, in response to the 
clamor of citizens for tax reduction, rep- 
resents a trivial economy in comparison 
with the enormous outlay that will be 
required to rebuild such thoroughfares 
later. Taxpayers in some municipalities, 
determined to reduce public expendi- 
tures. have gone so far as to insist upon 
elimination of funds sorely needed for 


the maintenance of existing streets. In 
other places, even though money for 


street maintenance is available, powerful 
minority groups are demanding that it 
be not spent under present conditions. 

Every city should divide its street work 
into two distinct classes—first, mainte- 
nance. and second. new construction. 
What should be done toward furthering 
a new construction program is always a 
matter of careful consideration for both 
oficials and taxpayers. but there never 
should be any question in the minds of 
either regarding the advisability of main- 
taining the streets they have. 

Every municipality has thousands, and 
some millions, of dollars invested in 
streets, and as a matter of common sense 
economy, every taxpayer should not only 
favor but insist upon keeping these thor- 
oughfares in proper condition in order 
to preserve this huge investment. Neglect 
of proper maintenance for only a few 
days can easily put streets into a condi- 
tion which will involve expensive repairs 
or reconstruction much more costly than 
maintenance, to say nothing of the incon- 
venience and inevitably higher cost of 
vehicle operation. 

It is to be hoped that taxpayers every- 
where, in their justifiable demands for 
economy in public expenditures, will in- 
sist that our streets be properly main- 
tained and the investment saved, not only 
for the remainder of this year, but 
through adequate financial provisions for 
next year also. 


ROBERT B. BROOKS, 


President, City Officials’ Division, 
Association. 


American 


Road Builders’ 


What Happens to the Highway 
Maintenance Dollar 
HE keeping of cost records of main- 
tenance expenditures on state high- 
ways has been an important part of the 
work of highway departments for many 


years. The importance of keeping accu- 
rate maintenance costs is attested by the 
fact that in 1930 the 48 State Highway 
Departments expended a total of $191,- 
700,000 for maintenance. The work of 
several research and highway organiza- 
tions is slowly resulting in the accumu- 
lation of state highway maintenance cost 
data that show just how the highway 
maintenance dollar is spent. 

The of maintenance ac- 
counting has now developed to the point 


science cost 


where any state highway department, 
backed with the necessary laws and 


finances, can compare the costs of any 
maintenance operation at any point in 
the state with the same operation in an- 
other part of the state. The major items 
that are usually considered are snow re- 
moval, weed cutting, guard-fence mainte- 


nance, ditch maintenance, shoulder main- 
tenance, and the maintenance of the 
surface of the pavement itself. There 


are certain maintenance operations that 
are about the same throughout the state 
regardless of the amount of traffic or the 
type of traveled roadway. Such an item 
is weed cutting. There are other main- 
tenance costs that have no direct rela- 
tion to the amount of traffic or to the 
type of traveled roadway, such as ditch 
maintenance, which is influenced almost 
entirely by the kind of soil existing and 
the amount of rainfall. On the other 
hand, certain operations are influenced 
directly by the density of traffic and the 
kind of roadway that has been built. 

Illinois has been keeping maintenance 
records and making public reports since 
1921. Washington and Oregon have 
made similar reports for an equal length 
of time. Other states have followed, un- 
til public reports are now available in 
ten states that show in detail how the 
highway maintenance dollar spent. 
The following table shows a summary 
of surface maintenance costs. 


1s 


SUMMARY OF SURFACE MAINTENANCE COSTS FROM DETAILED RECORDS OF 10 STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS 


Engineering 
and 
Highway 
Departments 


Lexington, Ky., Reorganizes 
Public Works Departn >nt 


URING 1932 a number 

have been made in the organization 
of the Public Works Department of Lex 
ington, and standard records have been 
installed. This Department is being fur 
nished with adequate buildings for a 
yard office and storehouse for a central 
garage and shops for all city-owned 
equipment. The Public Works Depart 
ment is under the direct supervision of 
the City Engineer, and field operations 
are divided into two parts: the Superin- 
tendent of Streets supervises all mainte 
nance. construction work, garbage collec- 
tion, street cleaning, and other field oper- 
ations; while the Plant Superintendent is 
in charge of the plant office, the records 
and accounting system, the central store- 
house, the garage and shop. 


of changes 


In addition to these changes, the city 
has installed the standard records and 
accounting system of the Committee on 
Uniform Street and Sanitation Records 
of the International Association of Public 
Works Officials. the International City 
Managers’ Association, and other coop- 
erating agencies. All the necessary field 
reports covering labor, materials and 
supplies, and equipment expense, have 
been installed. A simplified payroll pro- 
cedure has been established wherein one 
payroll is made for all weekly paid em- 
ployees in the entire Public Works De- 
partment. The portion of the payroll to 
be charged to each appropriation account 
is obtained from a weekly labor distribu- 
tion, which is also operated to determine 
the labor charges to each of the public 
works operation accounts. This distribu- 
tion by appropriation account is posted 
at the bottom of the payroll. The field 
reports are posted to the weekly distri- 
bution sheet each day, and checked with 
a master time book. Thus the payroll 
and the distribution are always in agree- 


ment. 
MORTON, 


City Manager. 


PAUL 


Bitu MINous 


BITUMINOUS BITUMINOUS 


SuRPACE TREATED 


YEARS 
or CONCRETE Brick CONCRETE MACADAM MACADAM MACADAM GRAVEL 

STATB REcorD Miles Aver. Miles Aver Miles Aver. Miles Aver. Miles Aver. Miles Aver. Miles Aver 
Illinois....... 9 8,027.5 $80.48 211.3 $152.80 36.6 $394.7! 21.6 $248.01 dkeee ae 48.9 $460.53 173.6 $206.38 
Indiana....... 1 1,148.2 72.40 61.2 215.20 22.7 201.50 149.8 336.10 131.4 $653.50 710.6 838.10 1,072.9 677.40 
New Jersey 2 876.8 139.38 3.0 2,095.85? 121.0 1,316.14? 13.4 2,958 802 a 5 19.7 3,770.942 51.9 840 57 
New York . 2 5,122.0 188 65 453.9 441 82 ae 3,315.0 564.18 1,490.0 662.24 75.5 723 43 
ere 6 2,290.0 176.00 1,497.0 422.00? 221.0 571.00 1,606.0 479.00 1,362.0 1,190 007 1,420.0 658.00 
9 216.0 599.0 273.06 399 0 322.00 1,543.0 968 008 964.0 497 .00* 940 497 00 
Pennsylvania.. 3 4,980.0 93.671 358.0 414.35* 181.0 612.285 2217 
2 220 . err 51.4 131.35 5.1 416.35 1,285.5 231.51 
Va hington. . 9 719.1 128 61 99 337 .45 52.4 269 76 2,177 .2 334.184 2,177.2 334 18¢ 
V. Virginia . . 3 717.2 205.32 106.9 301.32 643.2 439 42 300.1 736.61 166 637.75 476.5 766.17 
Weighted aver- 

age cost. ... 24,3400 $121.73 2,698.2 $381.52 1,111.7 $383.48 6,600.1 $498.60 6,560 5$1,072 83 6,827 3 $550.21 4,777 $456 23 


54,914 .9 mi, total, all types. 


1Also 22.7 miles of plain concrete averaging $79.28 per mile included in total weighted average 
‘Macadam and gravel pavements are grouped together. 

7One-year average. 
cludes weighted average of bituminous surface treated gravel, shale, chert and slag. 


of flexible and rigid base types. 
treated stone, gravel and retread. 


8Six-year average 


‘Not included in total weighted averages 
‘Weighted average of telford and broken stone bases 
*Weighted average of telford and broken stone bases and oilbound broken stone 


1Weighted av erage 
*Includes surface 
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A modernized system of tax equalization will produce these results. Statistics 
prove that scores of municipalities have actually secured— 


greater municipal credit 

more actual revenue 

earlier and easier collection of tax money 

greater attraction for new industries and businesses 
tax reductions for 60% of their property owners 
stationary taxes for 20% of their property owners 
increased taxes for only 20% of their property owners 


The Thomas Valuation Bureau System is a refinement of former tax equal- 
ization methods. By the previously accepted methods the group of nine companies 
sponsoring the Thomas Valuation Bureau have satisfactorily equalized the taxes in 
numerous communities. 


The Thomas Valuation Bureau System results in the following: 


Installation of the most modern and most efficient sys- 
tem of equalized property revaluation. 

A thorough training of the assessors in the science of 
modern engineering appraisal. 

The greater part of the cost of equalization is expended 
within the municipality—to townspeople, not to out- 
side engineers. 

\ complete and efficient set of tax maps. 

The service when once installed becomes a system in 
perpetuity. 

\ better financing of the community. 


THOMAS Valuation BUREAUn«. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 44lil RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 


Regional Offices in Twenty-four American Cities 


For Additional Information 


If you will furnish us with the following approximate figures, we will | 


give you costs and financing plan at no obligation to you or your com- | 
munity. 
| To those municipalities 
Factory Buildings ............... which are in financial 


ices i i ble t 
appropriate funds for 
offer a solution through 

our Financing Depart- 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe \MerRican City 
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JOSEPH F. WOOD ROBERT SINGER HAROLD J. HUBER RALPH J. GOODWIN 
Supt., Texarkana Water Corp. Supt., Water Dept. Supt. of Public Works Supt., Dept. of Public Utilities 
Texarkana, Ark.-Texas West Allis, Wis. Lancaster, N. Y Dothan, Ala 
(Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1918) 


Who’s Who 
Water Supply 


One of a Series of Portraits of Water- 
Works Officials Which Has Appeared 


C. E. HUTCHESON Monthly Since January, 1928 HERBERT W. PERRY 
Supt., Water Dept. ™ : Supt. of Light, Water & Sewers 
East Point, Ga. Penn Yan, N\. Y 
(Appointed 1916) (Appointed 1923) 


CHARLES M. DAYTON JOHN L. SCHUTZ S. L. QUEAR Cc. W. BURDICK 
Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Plant Water Commissioner 
Keyser, W. Va. Chicago Heights, II. Edinburgh, Ind Grand Island, Nebr 
(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1920) 


F. A. MENVILLE HARLES H. LORD LEROY A. DURK} AMIEL A. REICHSTEIN 
Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Works Water Superintendent 
Houma, La. Ogdensburg, N. Y East Longmeadow “s Fairfield, lowa 

(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1928) 
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THE AMERICA: 


Ferrie 


Chleride 


“The disposal of sludge is the sewage 
disposal problem’. That is why munic- 
ipalities are now using Ferric Chloride. & h emuica I $ 
It is the most powerful de- watering or 
agent known to condition sewage 
sludges for filtration, incineration or { n d us t r y 
fertilizer manufacturing. 

Cut the operating costs of your CAUSTIC 
plant by modern sludge disposal SODA 
methods. Mechanical filtration of di- BLEACHING 
gested sludge through using Ferric POWDER 
Chloride, shows a remarkable saving CHLORINE 
when compared with sand beds. ACIDS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Branch Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Wyandotte, Mich., and Tacoma, Wash. 
Works: Philadelphia and Natrona, Pa.; Wyandotte and Menominee, Mich.; Tacoma, Wash., Tacoma Electrochemical Co. 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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SEW ERAGE 


Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 


Financing Sewage Works by 
Special Assessment in Iowa 


Tue cost of constructing sewage dis- 

posal plants in a number of states, 
and in Iowa in particular, may be levied 
against the various lots, parts of lots or 
parcels of ground draining to, or sus- 
ceptible to drainage to, the site of the 
disposal plant. Such assessments must be 
in proportion to the benefits to each prop- 
erty and must not, in any case, exceed 
one-fourth of the fair value of the prop- 
erty in question. These special assess- 
ments are payable in the same manner as 
other municipal improvement costs; that 
is, in ten annual equal installments, paid 
at the same time and place as the March 
1 installment of ordinary taxes in Iowa. 
(ny property owner may pay off the un- 
paid portion of such tax at any time. In- 
terest on the deferred payments must not 
exceed 6 per cent. 

When the work of construction has 
been completed, the city may authorize 
and issue special assessment certificates 
against that lot. The interest on such cer- 
tificates must not exceed 6 per cent. As 
an alternate method of financing, the city 
also has the right to consolidate the spe- 
cial assessments and authorize and issue 
special assessment bonds in amounts 
which are multiples of $100 not exceed- 
ing $1,000. These bonds mature serially 
in amount equal to the anticipated collec- 
tion of special assessments each year 
throughout the ten-year collection period. 
They are callable on or before the date of 
maturity if collections exceed the antici- 
pated annual amount. The interest on 
such bonds must not exceed 5 per cent 
per annum. These bonds are not gen- 
eral obligations of the city as a whole, so 
far as running against the statutory limit 
of indebtedness is concerned. In other 
words, they are not considered a city 
debt, but are an obligation of the private- 
ly owned property assessed, the city mere- 
ly acting as collector for the bond holder. 
\ recent Iowa Supreme Court decision, 
however, makes these bonds an actual 
debt of the city, so far as payment is 
concerned, on the theory that the city, in 
issuing the bonds, represents that it has 
done everything necessary to make the 
securities good, and failing to do so, 
must assume the obligations of payment. 

If the total of all special assessments 
levied falls short of the actual cost of 
construction of treatment works, the city 
as a whole must pay the difference. This 
difference may be paid from any avail- 
able balance in the general fund, the 
sewer or sewer district fund, the sewer 
outlet, purifying plant and dump-ground 
funds, or from sewer rentals. If the 
available balance in these funds is insuf- 
heient to meet the deficit, a 5 mil! annual 
levy against either of the sewer funds 
may be anticipated over a period of years 


not exceeding twenty. In anticipation of 
the collection of these millage levies, 
bonds against the respective funds may 
be issued by the council on its own mo- 
tion at not over 5 per cent per annum, 
both interest and principal to be paid 
from the respective funds. The city may 
dispose of these bonds at public sale at a 
price not less than par, and use the funds 
from such sale to pay all or any part of 
the cost of the construction of the treat- 
ment works. The total of general obliga- 
tion bonds shall not exceed, when added 
to all other general obligation bonds out- 
standing, the legal limit of indebtedness, 
which is 5 per cent of the actual value of 
taxable property within the city. 

Special assessment bonds, special as- 
sessment certificates, or general obliga- 
tion sewer bonds, as outlined above, are 
issued upon vote of the city council and 
do not necessitate a bond election in 
Iowa. 

From a paper presented before the Iowa Sew- 
age Treatment Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, by Howard R President, H 
R Green Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The Removal of Raw Sludge 
from Settling Tanks 
REMOVAL of raw sludge from primary 


sedimentation tanks in a plant with 
separate-digestion units should be done in 
accordance with certain principles. The 
sludge must be removed before it  be- 
comes septic and rises to the surface of 
the settling tanks; it must be removed 
substantially in accordance with the rate 
of deposition of the solids; it should be 
removed at frequent intervals and in 
small volumes, so as not to disturb the 
digestion tanks into which it is placed, 
and it should be removed with as little 
excess water as possible, to prevent sub- 
sequent handling of this water. 

To comply with all these requirements 
calls for a study of each particular plant, 
which means that an operator should 
first study his problem, usually by “cut- 
ting and trying” to evolve a pumping 
schedule that best suits his particular 
needs. To illustrate concretely how this 
is worked out, an example of the pump- 
ing schedule at a plant in the Central 
West during an extensive test period is 
given. The average flow of sewage is 
5.6 m.g.d.; the tributary population, 43.- 
000; the suspended solids removed, 3,440 
pounds per day, dry basis; the 
pended solids removed, 0.08 pounds per 
capita per day; the average moisture 
content of the raw sludge, 92 per cent. 
The volume of the sludge, with a specific 
gravity of 1.025, is 5,000 gallons per day. 
The capacity of the pumps is 38 g.p.m. 
The required pumping period is 132 min- 
utes per day. The actual total pumping 


Green, 


sus- 


time 150 minutes per day, and there are 
six pumping periods per day. 
There are 


three clarifiers. and each 


and 
SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL 


unit was pumped for eight minutes six 
times a day. Samples of sludge are 
taken in the middle of each pumping pe- 
riod and just before stopping the pump- 
ing from each unit. Operators are in- 
structed at all times to observe the sam 
ples withdrawn, and if they appear too 
thin, to pumping, and allow a 
sample to stand 15 minutes, and if about 
50 per cent by volume is water, no more 
should be pumped; if less water is pres 
ent, pumping should be continued until 
proper conditions are obtained. The op 
erators quickly learn by inspection when 
to stop pumping. 

Frequent pumping at low rates assures 


cease 


a more homogeneous sludge, less excess 
water and no tendency to create a funnel 
to draw in overlying sewage. There is no 
evidence that these low of 
homogeneous sludge in pipe lines pro- 
duce clogging; in fact, a high velocity 
often causes segregation of mate rials and 
stranding of solids in the pipe lines after 
the liquid has been drawn off. 

Pumping sludge into a digester at high 
rates, say. over 100 gallons per minute, 
has a tendency to stir up the contents of 
the digestion unit and to produce an un 
desirable overflow, high in suspended 
solids. In heated digesters this also re 
sults in waste of heat. With lower rates 
the overflow is not so disturbed, and con 
sequently it is lower in solids content. 
High rates of pumpage into a digester 
also disturb gas production and produce 
fluctuation in the gas supply. Such oc- 
currences are eliminated by lower pump 
ing rates of from 20 to 40 gallons per 


velocities 


minute. 


From a paper presented before the New 
York State Sewage Works Association, by R. S 
Rankin. The Dorr Company, Inc., New York 


Catch-Basin Cleaning 

YHE cleaning of catch-basins in To 

ronto. Ont., is started immediately af 
ter the spring clean-up of the streets, and 
is usually sufficient until the fall, when 
the basins are given a thorough cleaning 
for the winter, in order to reduce to a 
minimum the blocking of drains during 
this season. Many basins throughout the 
business sections and those in subways 


and at the bottom of grades are given 
contant attention, owing to the excep- 
tional amount of refuse washed to the 


culvert and drains by street flushing and 
rainstorms. 

The total cost of catch-basin cleaning 
in 1931 was $17,580.70. A total of 11,- 
561 cubic yards of material was removed 
from 54,306 catch-basins. The cost of 
cleaning the basins and removing the ac- 
cumulated material was $1.52 per cubic 
yard, or 32 cents per basin per cleaning 
season. 


DIES 
Ont. 


GEORGE W 


Street Commissioner, Toronto 
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AXPAYERS are clam- 
oring for economy and far-sighted engineers are in- 
sisting on new construction and maintenance that 
will withstand the ravages of time and traffic. With 
this condition existing, balancers of municipal street 
budgets are faced with the problem of pleasing both. 


Fortunately, there is a clear, simple solution as 
far as the paving material to be used is concerned— 
WESTPHALT. This improved pavement meets 
every demand for economy and quality. North, east, 
south and west, it has been used for new construc- 
tion, maintenance and resurfacing with its superior 
features convincingly proving its adaptability to all 
conditions. 


WESTPHALT is a ready-mixed asphalt paving LICENSEES: 


material that can be heated on the job without the BITUMINOUS SALES CO. 
‘aster, 
expense of a hot-mix plant. Its use assures smooth, WEST PROCESS PAVEMENT CO. OF VA. 
durable, noiseless surfaces laid with the least ex- TENNESEEe WEETEMALT CO. 
n Chattanooga, Tenn. 
pense. R. G. LASSITER CO. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
CENTRAL WESTPHALT PAVEMENT CO. 


Write us for detailed information or have one of St. Louis, Mo. 
our representatives call. 


WEST PROCESS PAVEMENT CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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CHRISTOPHER H. TEESDALE 
City Engineer 
Cleburne, Texas 


(Appointed 1924) 


P. C. WARNER 
City Engineer 
International Falls and Grand 
Rapids, Minn. 
(Appointed 1926) 


O. D. HENRY DAVID L. ERICKSON 


County Engineer, Lyon Co. City Engineer 


Emporia, Kans Lincoln, Nebr 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1925 


Who’s Who 


im 
City « County 
EKngineering 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engi- 
neering Officials Which Has Appeared 
Monthly Since April, 1928 


D. L. LEWIS 
City Engineer 
Fort Worth, Texas 
(Appointed 1920) 


W. P. TARBELL 
City Engineer 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

(Appointed 1926) 


A. D. FINCH 
County Engr., Fayette Co. 
West Union, Iowa 
(Appointed 1920) 


S. M. HELGELAND SAMUEL P. 
County Engr., Humboldt Co. City Engineer 
Humboldt, lowa Ardmore, Okla 


(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1923) 


JAMES F. ENZ 
City Engineer 

Red Wing, Minn 

(Appointed 1925) 


JOHN L. STEWART 
County Engr., Franklin Co 
Brookville, Ind 
(Appointed 1916) 


W. B. CAUTHORN HIX McCANLESS 
City Engineer City Engineer 
Columbia, Mo Ennis, Texas 

(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1921) 


LEA ROWLAND 
City Engineer 

Roswell, N. Mex 
(Appointed 1919) 
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Meeting the needs of 


REDUCED 


BUDGETS 


Ford Truck in use by Sanitary Department, City of Longview, Texas 


EVER before has the economy of the Ford Truck 
been more important, or more enthusiastically 
received by municipal authorities. Reduced budg- 
ets make savings vitally important, and yet there 
must be no slackening in vital services to the com- 
munity. Ford Trucks meet this modern need exactly. 
The City Manager of Longview, Texas, writes: 
“We have always found Ford equipment to be eco- 
nomical and inexpensive in operation; therefore, we 
recently purchased one of your new model 1932 
trucks for our Garbage Department.”. 

Such is the experience the country over. No 
wonder sales to municipalities are increasing! Ford 
Trucks not only are low in first cost, but in every 
item throughout their life they offer appreci- 


able savings. Oil, fuel, and tire expenses are 


low. So strongly and sturdily is the truck built that 
it rolls up astounding mileages without repairs. In 
municipal shops or in Ford service stations, repairs 
are quickly made when necessary, and parts are low 
in price. Where special-purpose bodies are required, 
they can be quickly and securely mounted on the 
frame, which has parallel side members back 
of the cab. 
50-horsepower, 4-cylinder engine; freely- 
shackled semi-elliptic rear springs; over 20 roller 
and ball bearings; 34 floating rear axle with straddle- 
mounted pinion; and many other advanced me- 
chanical features protect municipal funds from 
unexpected drains. To economize without penaliz- 
ing municipal services, use Ford equipment. 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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METHODS and COSTS of 


Princeton, Ind. 

In Princeton, population 7.505, each 
indi idual householder sees to the dis- 
posal of his garbage in the best manner 
possible. Most of it is fed to hogs. In 
the business section garbage is removed 
by the city by contract-—O. FE. Bra- 
zELIoN, Mayor. 


Rushville, Ind. 

\ contractor paid by the city of Rush- 
ville, population 5,709, collects the gar- 
bage of the city with one 1%%-ton truck. 
The garbage is hauled to farms and used 
as feed—Cuar.es R. Berry, City Clerk. 


Wabash, Ind. 

A contract is made with one individual 
for the city of Wabash, population 8,840, 
for the collection of garbage. The con- 
tractor uses two 1%%-ton, 114-cubie yard 
trucks with steel bedies and disposes of 
the garbage by feeding to pigs—HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT. 


Chariton, Iowa 


Individual contractors paid by the 
householders collect the garbage in 
wagons in Chariton. population 5,365. 
The garbage is disposed of by hauling 
out of the city—Tueo. W. Rosa, City 
Clerk. 


Cherokee, lowa 


Individual contractors paid by the 
householders collect the garbage in 
Cherokee, population 6,443, some of 
them disposing of it at the city dump, 
some burning it, and some using it for 
hog feeding—WILLIAM SHARDLOW, City 
Clerk. 


Council Bluffs, Lowa 

The city of Council Bluffs, population 
42.048, collects the garbage throughout 
the city, using five 14-ton trucks with 
dump bodies. The garbage is disposed 
of by incineration. The charge to resi- 
dences is $5 per year for one collection 
per week. From stores and other com- 
mercial establishments collections are 
made daily, and charges are fixed accord- 
ing to quantity——Wm. GutLroyLe, City 
Clerk. 


Fairfield, lowa 

A single coatractor paid by the city 
collects the garbage at Fairfield, popu- 
lation 6,619, using two wagons equipped 
with tank bodies of 500 gallons capacity. 
The garbage is disposed of by hauling 
into the country and feeding to hogs.— 
Hartey Carter, Mayor. 


Muscatine, Iowa 

A contractor using one truck and paid 
by the city collects all the garbage in 
Muscatine, population 
DEPARTMENT. 


Newton, lowa 


The city of Newton. population 11,560, 
pays one contractor to collect the gar- 
bage. He three l-ton trucks and 
disposes of the garbage by feeding to 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


uses 
hogs, 


Red Oak, lowa 


Individual contractors paid by the 
householders collect the garbage in Red 
Oak, population 5.778. The garbage is 
disposed of on a dump, where it is 
burned when it dries out.—Geo. M. Ker- 
RIHARD, City Clerk. 


Dodge City, Kans. 

There is no municipal or organized 
private collection of garbage in Dodge 
City, population 10.059. The City Clerk 
writes, “Free for all. Every fellow for 
himself and the devil gets the most.” 


Ashland, Ky. 


Garbage is collected in Ashland, popu- 
lation 29.074, both by the city and by 
contractors paid by the individual house- 
holders. The city uses 1%%- and 3-ton 
trucks for collection, and the garbage is 
disposed of by incineration—Joun E. 
BUCKINGHAM, Superintendent of Public 
Works. 


Henderson, Ky. 


The city of Henderson, population 11,- 
668, collects the garbage throughout the 
city in three 2-ton motor trucks. It is 
disposed of by dumping on the river 
bank.—W. G. Scuoepriin, City Clerk. 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Municipal collection is in force in Hop- 
kinsville, population 10,746. Two l',- 
ton trucks are used and the garbage is 
disposed of on a dump.—Lucien M. 
Cayce, Mayor. 


Jenkins, Ky. 

A contractor who is paid by the indi- 
vidual householder collects the garbage 
in the town of Jenkins, population 8,465. 


The contractor uses both wagons and 
trucks, the latter varying from 1- to 3- 


ton capacity. The garbage is disposed 
of by hauling to an out-of-the-way point, 
where it is dumped on a hill and burned 
when dry.—S. E. Looney, Chairman, 
Board of Trustees. 


Paducah, Ky. 
There is no collection of garbage un- 


der the direction of the city of Paducah, 
population 33,541. Each individual 


householder disposes of the garbage pro- 
duced on the premises under the direc- 
Board 
Commissioner of 


of Health—E. R. 
Public 


tion of the 
BRADSHAW, 
Works. 


REFUSE 

COLLECTION 
and 

DISPOSAL 


Paris, Ky. 
The citv” ot 
collects the 
wagon, and it is disposed of by feeding 
The cost for the collection ot 


Paris, 


population 6,204, 


garbage in one 2-horse 


to hogs. 


garbage in 193] was $2080. which was 
paid out of the general fund.—Boone 


Batpwin, City Managing Agent. 


Bastrop, La. 


The city ot Bastrop, population 
collects the garbage throughout the city 
large It is partly dis 
posed of by feeding to hogs, and the re 
mainder is used as fill. It is possible 
that within the next year the city will 
build an incinerator for the disposal of 
its garbage and rubbish—L. C. Spurr, 
Commissioner of Streets and Parks.. 


in two wagons. 


Shreveport, La. 


All garbage throughout the munici 
pality is collected by the city of Shreve- 
port, population 76.655, using sixteen 
single and five double wagons as well as 
fourteen 2-ton, one and one 3% 
ton motor truck and one Fordson and 
one McCormick-Deering tractor. The 
garbage is all disposed of on a local 
dump.—Cuartes D. Evans, Commis- 
sioner of Streets and Parks. 


Bangor, Maine 


A contractor paid by the city collects 
all the garbage in Bangor, population 
28,749. He uses two 114-ton trucks for 
collection and disposes of the garbage 
by feeding to hogs.—-H. D. McNemn, 
M. D., Health Officer. 


Saco, Maine 

A portion of the garbage in 
population 7,233. is collected by the city, 
and the remainder by a contractor not 
paid by the city. For the municipal col- 
lection one double-team wagon Is used 
and one 11-yard cart. The garbage is 
disposed of on a local dump, but the 
construction of an incinerator is 
planned.—Sumner A. Hearn, 
Commissioner, District No. 4. 


Saco, 


being 
Street 


Arlington, Mass. 


The town of Arlington, population 36, 
094, collects all the garbage within the 
corporate limits, using two 2-horse, 2- 
yard wagons and three 3-yard trucks. 
The garbage is disposed of by selling to 
a farmer, who trucks the garbage from 
the town yard.—Wittiam J. Toomey, 
Superintendent of Highways. 
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CLEVELAND'S Famous 


LANDMARK now protected 


by a GAMEWELL 
SPRINKLER WATCHMAN 


Over six hundred sprinkler 
heads in this famous Old Stone 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
known as “The Hundred-Y ear 
Church,” are supervised by a 
Gamewell Master type fire 
alarm box. Should a sprinkler 
head open for a fire, the fire 
alarm box would automatically 
transmit an alarm direct to 
the Cleveland municipal fire 
department. 
e 


This famous old landmark, nestling in the 
heart of downtown Cleveland, has been 
thrice visited by fire. In 1857, twenty-five 
years after it was built, the church was 
razed by fire. Again in 1884 and 193], fire 


destroyed portions of it. 


which in turn is connected up to the 
Cleveland fire alarm headquarters, so as 
to notify the fire department instantly 
should a sprinkler head open for a fire. 


Cleveland’s municipal officials have 
shown a fine cooperative spirit in pro- 


N EW TO N 


Following the last fire, the pastor took 
every precaution to protect it from future 
destruction. A sprinkler installation was 


completed in August, 1932, and immedi- 
ately the system was hooked up to a 
Gamewell SPRINKLER WATCHMAN 


(a Gamewell 


master fire alarm box), 


Let us send you our bulletin “If a Sprinkler Head Went Off Tonight.” 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


MASSACGCH US @ 


tecting this famous old church. Likewise 
they are protecting the city’s tax income 
and taxpayers by encouraging owners of 
sprinklered property to install Gamewell 
fire alarm boxes to supervise their sprink- 
ler systems in this most efficient, direct 
and economical manner. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Police—Fire—Safety Items 


The Police Officer and 


the Citizen 
THE importance of the police as con- 
spicuous representatives of the mu- 
nicipal government, and the qualities de- 
sirable in such a relationship. were 
pointed out by City Manager Willard F. 
Day of Staunton, Va., in addressing the 
recent convention of the Virginia Police 
Executives’ Association. He said in part: 

“It is unquestionably true that the man 
on the street, the public. the visitor, and 
the home citizen alike, form first and in 
many cases lasting impressions of the 
local government by contacts with the 
police. 

“It would seem unnecessary to recite 
the cardinal virtues of honesty, courage. 
courtesy, loyalty, and patience. which we 
assume every policeman must have. The 
remarkable thing is that our police de- 
partments succeed as well as they do, 
considering the attitude of the public 
toward the profession of police work, the 
rates of pay, and the methods used by 
most cities in selecting officers. 

“Certainly it should be the aim and 
the persistent purpose of every city and 
town to strengthen and build up its po 
lice department by requiring applicants 
not only to possess good morals, a good 
physique, and at least some public school 
education, but to have some measure of 
those most desirable qualities of intelli- 
gence, judgment, and poise. 

“This may be done by developing a 
personnel department, or, in the smaller 
cities, by requiring the use of intelligence 
tests such as those used by the Army and 
in the larger cities. These tests, of 
course, are not infallible, and the person 
charged with the selection of new patrol- 
men must be made more discriminating 
in the qualities desired to make a good 
officer. 

“A further safeguard would be a real 
period of probation, which gives the ap- 
plicant a chance to demonstrate his fit- 
ness, and the employer an opportunity 
to measure his suitability for police work. 
I dare say that most of the men on the 
police forces in Virginia are good men. 
and potentially good officers, provided 
they are properly trained and instructed. 

“One of the most important services 
rendered by the League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities has been the perfection of 
plans for the police schools to be held 
this fall in the various cities. 

“Possibly the greatest difficulty with 
which police officers have to contend, in 
the smaller cities and towns particularly, 
and which causes untold criticism of the 
department, is the petty arguments into 
which the officer allows himself to be 
drawn. 

“Incidents of this’ nature occur con- 
tinually; for instance, the officer notices 
a violation of some ordinance, a car is 


parked improperly, a building is being 
erected without the necessary permit. the 
requirements of the electric sign ordi- 
nance are not being complied with, a 
merchant tries to use the sidewalk for 
the display of his goods, or a complaint 
lias been made of some minor nuisance. 
The officer calls the violator’s attention 
to the matter and an argument follows, a 
crowd gathers to hear the discussion, and 
it frequently winds up with the officer 
losing his temper and issuing a summons 
to court, which perhaps he had not con 
templated doing in the first place. 

“The officer should always impress the 
erring citizen that it is not a personal 
matter and. as cheerfully as he can, in- 
form the citizen that he is simply doing 
his duty as an officer of the law. and the 
officer should always remember that his 
duty is to preserve not only the peace 
but the dignity of the Commonwealth as 
well. 

“The effectiveness of a given police 
force is shown by obtaining a maximum 
of law enforcement with a minimum of 
arrests. The police should function 
more as a lubricant upon the various hu 
cogs in their social contacts, one 
with another, an influence that keeps 
them running smoothly, rather than 
merely being a repair man called in after 
the cogs have jammed.” 


tan 


Police, Fire and Water 
Departments Cooperate 
HE desirability of effective coopera 
tion between municipal police, fire 
and water departments, especially 
in the case of any or all of these being 
under-manned, was stressed by E. E. Let 


fen, Chief Engineer of the San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., Fire Department. in address 
ing the recent convention of the Inter 


national Association of Fire Chiefs. Fire 
departments, he stated, are in special 
need of this. and can give relatively little 
in return. He described the system in 
operation in his city, as follows: 

“To get the cooperation we now have 
in San Bernardino. I discussed the situa- 
tion with the Chief of Police and the 
Water Superintendent and explained to 
them just what I wanted and also what | 
had to offer in return. A plan was 
worked out at that meeting. and it has 
worked very well for the past seven 
years. 

“When an alarm is received the Police 
Department is notified of the address by 
our fire-alarm operator just as soon as 
he completes sending out his first-alarm 
assignments of apparatus and officers. If 
the fire is in the residential districts the 
Police Department sends either two motor- 
‘eyele patrolmen or two uniformed patrol. 
men to the fire; but if the fire is in the 
high-value commercial or business dis- 
tricts they send several of the uniformed 


of Interest to 

Departments 
of 

Publie Safety 


and motorcycle patrolmen to handle the 
trafhe around the fire block, keep the 
crowds back and assist in any other man 
ner that the officer in charge of the fire 
desires. 

“The Water Department portion of the 
plan is as follows: One of the Wate 
Department pumping stations is desig 
nated as the key station and the 


engineetl 


at that plant is in charge of the othe: 
pumping stations in case of any emet 
gency. When a second or greater fire 


alarm is sounded the fire-alarm operator 
notifies the Water Superintendent, and he 

or ot 
also notifies 


responds to the fire with one two 
his assistants. The 
the key pumping station and the engineer 
in charge starts checking his 
If his pressures start dropping 


immediately starts 


operator 


pressure 
wages. 
below his set level he 
switching the additional reserve supply 
into the fire area to maintain the pres 
sures. 

“If the officer in charge of the fire sees 
the need of additional besides his 
regular force, to handle or get more lines 
into operation, the Water Superintendent 
will call in his entire field em 
ployees and place them at the disposal 


men 


force of 


of the fire officer for him to use as he 
desires. | have only had to call on him 
once for the use of his employees. He 
cooperated to the fullest extent and the 


men he placed at my disposal were won 
derful and very hard workers. 
“Recently completed the 


we fire hose 


standardization After completing the 
Fire Department portion of the work I 
loaned the Water Superintendent three 
of my men who were experienced with 
the standardization tools, to assist his 
men in expanding and rechasing the 
threads on the 1.116 fire hydrants and 


their additional shop equipment.” 


A Veritable Old-Timer 


4 FIRE-ALARM BOX 63 YEARS OLD 
This is one of nine Gamewell fire-alarm 
boxes installed in Lawrence, Mass n 
1869 and still doing effective duty 4 


cording to Fire Chief Francis A. Sullivan, 
required has 


and 


the only attention they have 


been the regular monthly inspection 


casional oiling. 
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The city of Tulia, Texas, advantages 
@ net profit of $2000 per month on 
its F-M Diesel Plant. 


Forest Grove, Ore., has reduced cur- 

rent costs to less than one cent per 

kw. hr. since installing these two F-M 
Diesels. 


ry | 


One 360-hp. and one 180-hp. F-M Diesel generating sets furnish power 
for Grafton, N. D., and a 630-hp. unit is now being installed. 


Lewis, Del., in changing from steam to F-M Diesel power increased its 
net profits from $2,271 to $14,768 in one year. 


O correct an old impression—there 

is no Diesel “territory.” Many 

have thought that the many ad- 
vantages of Diesel power and Diesel 
profits could only be obtained by cities 
located in or near oil producing areas— 
or that Diesel economy was limited by 
other territorial qualifications. 


This is contrary to the facts! 


There are cities making a profit with 
F-M Diesels at low rates to consumers 
—where coal is actually mined within 
those same cities’ limits. There are ci- 
ties which have reduced their tax burden 
with F-M Diesels—located far from oil- 


producing territories. East — West — 
North—South, in every part of the coun- 
try there are municipalities that have 
utilized the economy and earning power 
that only a Diesel can give—to aid the 
city treasury, reduce taxes and improve 
service to the consumer. 


City officials, engineers and leading citi- 
zens everywhere are turning to F-M 
Diesels as a proved way to solve muni- 
cipal financial problems. 


Regardless of where your city is located, 
get the facts. Write Fairbanks, Morse 
and Co., 900 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


POWER PUMPING AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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THE 
AMERICAN CITY 
should always be 
mentioned when 
for this 

material which 
furnished free 


} writing 
is 


Keep your files up 
to date by check- 
ing over these 
items each month 
and writing for 
those you need 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR LARGE 
OUTPUT 


Catalog B4 entl issued by De Laval 
198. Steam Turbine Co.. Trenton, N. J., de- 
scribes De Laval single-stage, double-suc- 
t imps for large outputs. as in water-works 
' ng stations Features of these single stage. 


-uction pumps include a casing split hori- 


n the p'ane of the axis of the shaft with 
{ g connections in the lower part of the 
casing, making the internal parts fully accessible 
b erely removing the casing cover. 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR 
MUNICIPAL POWER 
De La Vergne diesel engines for municipal 
199, power plants, which give dependable power 
at less cost, are completely described in the 


illustrated literature of the De La Vergne En 
gine Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
A HEAVY-DUTY TRACTOR 

The various mechanical features of the 


200. Caterpillar Sixty-Five tractor are described 

in considerable detail in a recently pub- 
lished catalog which the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., will be glad to send on request. 
Among these features are the massive track 
roller frame, its rugged construction throughout, 
the complete transmission assembly forming the 
backbone of the tractor, the heavy-duty Sixty- 
Five engine, the fuel system, air cleaner, cooling 
and lubrication systems. 


SURFACES FOR SECONDARY ROADS 


4 24-page booklet discussing the secondary 
201. road problem and its solution and describ- 

ing the Penotread surface, a relatively thin 
asphalt macadam surface laid at low and 
offering a non-skid surface of adequate strength 
for secondary roads. may be secured by inter- 
ested highway officials and engineers from War- 
ren Bros. Co., Boston, Mass. 


A SUCTION SEWAGE PUMP 

The Jennings suction sewage pump, which 
202. is of the non-clog type designed to meet 

economically the most difficult problems in 
pumping waste, sewage, trash or any fluids con- 
taining large percentages of solids, is described 
in Bulletin No. 161 which the Nash Engineering 
Co., 14 Wilson Road, South Norwalk, Conn., will 
be glad to send on request. 


HYDRAULICALLY CONTROLLED 
MOTOR GRADERS 
Bulletin No. 136 issued by the Galion Iron 
203. Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, describes 
and illustrates Galion motor graders with 
hydraulic power control and furnished with either 
McCormick-Deering, Cletrac or Case tractor 
power 


cost 


LAYING PIPE BY BORING 


A new bulletin which illustrates and de 
204, scribes an improved method of boring, in 
place of open trench digging, for the pla 
ing of small-diameter water and gas pipes and 
services has just been released by the Hydrauger 
Corp., 233 Broadway. New York It illustrates 


by graphs the exact cost of boring different dis 
tances in different diameters and shows the speed 
and degree of accuracy with which bores can_ be 


made 


AN ASPHALTIC ROAD MATERIAL 
FOR WINTER USE 
Literature describing 

205. a pre-mixed asphaltic 
cold-weather use 

and handled at time 

and which makes winter 

ticable and economical, 
interested from the 


Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 


HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE 
FITTINGS FOR GAS LINES 

The United States Pipe and Foundry Co., 
206. Burlington, N. j., has published a hand- 

book of Anthony joint cast iron pipes and 
fittings of particuiar interest to superintendents, 
engineers and officials ailied with the idus 
try. Copies of the handbook will be sent free to 
these officials on request 


ACTIVATED CARBON 
STABLIZATION 


A booklet on the stabilization of sewage 
207. sludge with powdered activated carbon, con 

taining also a discussion on the develop 
ments in the use of powdered activated carbon 
in water plants during recent months, is offered 
to sewage-works and water-works operators gratis 
by the Industrial Chemical Sales Co., Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York, on request. 


ROAD ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
EQUIPMENT 
Catalog No. 14-A describing Acme motor 
208, and steam rollers in a variety of sizes to 


Winter Mix, 
material for 
be unloaded 
use ot heat 
maintenance 
ured 
Corp., 


Amicsite 
read 
which 
without the 


can 
any 

road 
may be 
Amiesite 


by those 


Elverson 


gas 


IN SLUDGE 


meet the requirements for road building 
and maintenance may be secured by those in- 
terested from the Acme Road Machinery Co., 


Frankfort, N. Y. Other catalogs describing ad- 
ditional items of the Acme road machinery line 
are also available upon request. 


PICK-UP TRUCKS 

Economica! and efficient trucks with all 
209. types of bodies, and particularly a closed 

cab pick-up truck with a load space 66 
inches long, 45 inches wide and with 13-inch 
sides, with full-depth stake pockets and enclosed 
cab with cowl ventilator, are described in litera- 
ture of the Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


DIFFUSER PLATES AND TUBES FOR 
SEWAGE AERATION 


Engineering Bulletin No. 1 recently sued 
210. by The Carborundum C Niagara Falls, 

N completely deseribes the Alonite 
Brand of air diffuser mediums for use the 
activated sludge process { sewage treatment 
With unusual uniformity and smooth air paces 
ind high strength these ire 
effective as air diffusers 


UNDERGROUND CABLE FOR STREET 
LIGHTING 


Bulletin No. 109-A of the Hazard Insulated 
211. Wire Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa bes 

Hazard irmored underground = cable for 
various services which is aimed to eliminate ur 
sightly overhead power lines and which used 
for ornamental street, park and boulevard light 
ing, connecting outlying residential districts, for 
poli and fire alarm systems and airport bound 
iry lighting 


FULL DIESEL ENGINES FOR 
STATIONARY SERVICE 


Atlas Imperial full diesel engines of t 
212. mechanical injection 4-cycle ivoe are d 

scribed completely with detai of con 
struction in Bulletin No. 630-A which may be 
secured from the Atlas | ial Diesel Engine 
Co., Oakland, Calif 


ZEOLITE FOR TREATY. BOILER 
FEED WATER 
A booklet, ““No Scale, No Sludge, No Mud 


213. The Application of Zeolite Water Soften 


ers to the Treatment of Boiler Feed 
Water,” containing 36 pages with illustrations, 
diagrams, tabulated data, conversion tables, fac 


tors, reactions, etc., has just been published by 
The Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
Copies of this booklet may be obtained free upon 
request to the above 


A RUGGED STEEL TAPE FOR CHAIN 
WORK 


The new Lufkin Hi-Way drag made 
214, of special tough steel of extra weight, with 


company 


tape, 


etched graduations and with black lines 
and figures and Nubian finish, has been an 
nounced by The Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., 
for highway, railroad and other heavy work 


Circulars describing this particular tape will be 

sent to any interested parties 

CONCRETE PIPE WITH A TIGHT 
JOINT 


Newark reinforced concrete pipe F 
215. tight joint, which is easily laid at mall 
expense, with a smooth flow line de 
scribed in the literature of the Newark Concrete 


323 Broadway, Newark, N. J 


Pipe Co., 
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CITY. -OWNED POWER PLANTS 


tax budgets can be reduced by using 

216. the profits of a city-owned light and power 
plant to light and pave streets, pump water 

ind build parks and playgrounds The proce 
lure in this move to nerease cit¥ services at 
ower costs to taxpayers will be explained to mu 
nicipal officials or citizens without obligation by 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co 900 5S Wahes h Ave 


FIVE BASIC TYPES OF WATER 
METERS 


Complete information regarding the five 
217. basic types of Gamon Watch Dog meters, 
including a_ split case cold-water dis 


meter, a frost proof cold-water disc meter in two 
styles, a turbine or current meter, and a com 
pound meter, may be secured from the Gamon 
Meter Co., 282-296 South St., Newark, N. J.. or 
from the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
Harrison, N. J 


NORWAY MAPLES FOR SHADE 
TREES 
Specimens of Norway maples in sizes up to 
218, 2-inch caliper are offered at attractive 
prices in quantity lots by Thomas B. Mee 
han Co., wholesale nurserymen, Dresher, Pa 


EASILY READ STREET SIGNS 

Joslin street signs, which are easily read, 
219, weatherproof, unaffected by atmosphere, 

do not chip, crack or break, are rigidly 
constructed and assembled, have Du Pont Duco 
finish, are made of copper-bearing galvanized 
steel, and have a 10-year guarantee, are de- 
scribed in the literature and price list of A. D 
Joslin Mfg. Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill 


SURFACE COATINGS WITH A PRES- 
SURE DISTRIBUTOR 

It is not too late to do surface coating 
220. operations with a Littleford pressure dis- 

tributor, which does not require an extra 
torch to thaw out working parts before opera- 
tions can start Bulletin No. H-14 issued by 
Littleford Bros., 500 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, . 
Ohio, describes this effective piece of road main 
tenance equipment in detail 


HIGH-GRADE WATER METERS 
Water meters the quality of which has 
221. never been lowered in order to meet price 
competition and which are made of high 
grade materials with fine workmanship are de- 
scribed in the literature of the Hersey Mfg. Co., 
Corner E and 2nd Streets, So. Boston, Mass 


A READY-MIXED ASPHALT PAVING 
MIXTURE 

Westphalt, a ready-mixed asphalt paving 
222. mixture combining in one product the su 

perior features of the hot-lay and the con 
venience and economy of the cold-lay types, and 
providing smooth, durable, non-skidding surfaces 
which can be laid with the least amount of labor 
and expense, are described in the literature of 
the West Process Pavement Co., Louisville, Ky. 


ELECTRIC WELD AND TRIANGLE 
MESH ROAD REINFORCING 

Wire fabric road mesh, electric welded 
223. and triangle mesh furnished in rolls or 

sheets, providing greater tensile strength 
and preventing the opening of fine hair cracks 
which may form in the setting of concrete are 
manufactured by the American Steel and Wire 
Co., 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., and are 
described in literature which will be furnished 
free on request. 


MAKING TRAFFIC CONTROL ITSELF 
Electro-Matic traffic-actuated signals, which 
224. make it possible for trafhe to control itself 
at intersections, are described in the liter- 
ature of the Automatic Signal Corp., 230 Park 
Ave.. New York 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 

Free catalogs of the remarkable general 
225. nursery stock of The Storrs & Harrison 

Co., Bex K, Painesville, Ohio, including 
trees, shrubs, roses, hardy perennials, etc., will 
be furnished on request to city officials inter- 
ested in taking advantage of present prices and 
giving more employment, in beautifying the city. 


USE THIS FREE SERVICE 


SOLVING TAX APPRAISALS 

A booklet. “How the Art of Appraisal Be 
226. came a Science,” has been prepared by 

the Thomas Valuation Bureau, Inc., 4411 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III Copies of this 
booklet will be sent to municipal officials inter 
ested in appraisals upon request to the Chicago 
office of the Thomas Valuation Bureau 


4 NEW LINE OF FLUID METERS 

The Bailey Meter Co., 1050 Ivanhoe Road. 
227. Cleveland, Ohio, has announced a_ new 

line of fluid meters for the measurement 
of steam, gases, water, and other fluids, com- 
bining the qualities of high accuracy and de- 
pendability under severe service with a_ price 
vhich is in accordance with 1932 conditions. 
Complete descriptions of these indicating. record- 
ing anl integrating meters may be secured direct 
from the manufacturer. 


SPEEDY SCREEN FOR SEWAGE 
Bulletin 128A issued by the Chicago Pump 
228. Co., 2336 Wolfram St., Chicago, Iil., de- 
scribes the Speed-Screen for coarse and fine 
screening of sewage. This screen is mechanical!y 
cleaned and ruggedly built, cannot clog. is low in 
cost and is easy to install 


A NEW OPERATED 
SNOW-PLO 
The Linn a. Corp., Morris, N. Y., will 
229, be pleased to send a description of the 
new Linn-Sargent Hi-Wing  snow-plow. 
which has been designed especially for use with 
the Linn tractor to take full advantage of its 
great power in snow removal. 


A NEW CENTRIFUGAL FOR GEN- 
ERAL PUMPING SERVICE 

Lawrence Pump & Engine Co.. P. O. Box 
230. 70. Lawrence, Mass., in Bulletin D-45, de 

scribes the Electropump, a compact, effi 
cient, low-cost centrifugal for small and moderate 
capacities for operation against heads up to 150 
feet or 65 pounds in a single-stage unit and de 
sign for circulating hot and cold water or brine 
for water-supply systems and booster service, low 
pressure boiler feedings, air conditioning appa 
ratus, swimming pools, golf courses and general 
service, 


4 NEW, STURDY, VERSATILE 
TRAFFIC CONTROL UNIT 

The new Eagle-Senior traffic signal con 
231. troller announced by the Eagle Signal Corp 

Moline, Ill., performs a wide variety of 
services. It is of sturdy construction and quiet 
smooth operation and provides more than the 
conventional two traffic movements as well as a 
wide variety of power cycle combinations, emer 
gency signals, flashing night lights, ete. A com 
plete description may be secured direct from the 
manufacturer. 


BUILDING DURABLE LOW-COST 
ROADS 

Shell Eastern Petroleum Products. Inc., 122 

232. E. 42nd St., New York, has recently pub- 

lished a new Colas booklet describing the 

building of durable low-cost roads with Colas. an 

emulsion of pure straight-run asphalt and water 


STREET AND ROAD 
RECONSTRUCTION 
Koppers Products Co., Inc., Koppers Bldg., 
233. Pittsburgh, Pa., has issued a bulletin, “You 
Get Better Results with Koppers Tarmac.” 
which describes and pictures in detail various 
tests which show the infarating qualities of Tar- 
mac, which combines deeper penetration and bet- 
ter bonding of the aggregate. On re-treatment 
this same quality provides better adhesion, and 
with mulch treatments, mixed-in-place construc- 
tion or roadside mix machines, better bonding is 
secured with less binder. 


SEWAGE-DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT 

Bulletin 545 issued by The Jeffrey Mig. 
234, Co., Columbus, Ohio, describes Jeffrey com- 

plete conveying and reduction machinery 
for every requirement and condition in sewage 
treatment, including a self-cleaning bar screen, 
grit channel conveyors, conveyor type sludge col- 
lectors, standard unit drives for settling tanks 
and belt and spiral conveyors. 


REDUCING UNACCOUNTED-FQ): 
METERED WATER 

Catalog No. 1 issued by The } Mets 
235. Box Co., Wabash, Ind.. desc ribes Mi 

A Gulper for water meters, wh 
big per cent out of the unaccounted-{ 
and meter under-registration. Water 
ficials everywhere will be interested 
vice, 


A FRONT-END FRESNO LOADER 
AND BULLDOZER 

The Anthony multiple too 
236, Caterpillar Twenty-Five tractors 

that with a simple interchang: 
it may be used as a front-end fresno 
loader or a_ bulldozer. Further inf 
prices and complete description with astra. 
tions may be secured from the Anthony ( In 
Streator, [Il. 


THE SNOW-REMOVAL PROBLE M 
The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co.. Clinton. 
237. ville, Wis., will be pleased to send opy 
of a booklet on the snow-remova! prob 
lem by W. A. Olen, President and Genera Man. 
ager, on request. 


A PORTABLE PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM 

The Western Electric portable publi: 
238. dress System No. 13A, furnishing compact 

portable equipment for reinforcing speech 
in medium-sized auditoriums and in smal! 
door gatherings is described completely in 10- 
page illustrated booklet which may be secured 
from the Western Electric Co., Inc., 195 Broad 
way, New York. 


LARGE METAL CULVERTS TO 
REPLACE SMALL BRIDGES 

This is the substance of the latest cata- 
239. log issued by the Armco Culvert Mfrs 

Assn., Middletown, Ohio, on Armco Multi 
Plate, the installation of which is quicker, easier 
and better than the building of small bridges, 
thus saving time and money. Copies of this 32 
page illustrated Catalog No. 10 may be secured 
without charge direct from the Association 


EXTENSION SECTIONS FOR 
HYDRANTS WHEN STREET 
GRADE IS RAISED 

The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmir 
240. N. Y.. will be pleased to send a complete 
description of the Kennedy Safetop fire 
hydrant and the extension sections by means of 
which the Safetop hydrant can be lengthened for 

a raise in street grade by one man in 30 min 

utes without excavating and without shutting of 

the water service. 


INVESTIGATIONS FOR 
MUNICIPALITIES 
Meech, Harmon, Lytle and Blackmore, 410 
241. 426 M & T Bank Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 
will be pleased to furnish to municipal 
ties complete outlines of its service, including 
investigations for financing purposes, surveys, 
budgets, accounting systems and audits. 


ASPHALT AND STONE SPREADER 
Bulletin No. 141 recently issued by the 
242. Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, 
Ohio, describes and illustrates Galion as- 
phalt and stone spreaders, the road-widening 
spreader and the Galion mixing and leveling drag 
for mulch operation. 


NEW HYDRAULIC-OPERATED 
SNOW-PLOWS 
The LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co., Inc., Cedar 
243. Rapids, Iowa, will be pleased to send in- 
formation to city, county and state off- 
cials in its new series of hydraulic-operated snow 
plows for use on the Caterpillar 25, 35, 50, > 
and Caterpillar diesel tractors. 


FROST-FREE AIR-LINES 

Sullivan Machinery Co., 400 N. Michigao 
244, Ave., Chicago, Ill., will be pleased to d 

complete information about Tanner-tanks, 
an anti-freeze air-line system which is simp'¢ 
foolproof and suited to all conditions, and which 
guarantees for you the prevention of freezing 
troubles in your compressed-air lines during '\¢ 
winter. 
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vs. Indiscriminate Reduction of Expenditures 


Abstract of Report of the National Municipal League’s Committee* on 


HE cry for governmental economy rising in the 
United States in ever-increasing volume during the 
last two years is a natural and justifiable result of 
the most severe and long-continued economic depression in 
American history. Indeed it is proper in times like these 
that the question should be raised as to the necessity of 
each governmental service and each item of governmental 
expenditure. We have a right to hope from such a public 
attitude for better governmental practices and more effi- 
cient and responsible government. Any such results will 
be constructive and of lasting benefit. 

Unfortunately, into the present demand for economy in 
government has been insinuated a disturbing note of ir- 
rationality and an even more disturbing note of fierce de- 
nunciation of government itself. The ill-considered meas- 
ures of retrenchment certain to be taken if this state of 
mind should become prevalent may be only temporarily 
harmful, but the insidious suggestions, constantly recurring 
in certain sections of the public press, that governmental 
expenditures are largely responsible for the depression and 
that government is and must remain a bungler will cer- 
tainly bear bitter fruit for years to come. This is a dan- 
gerous doctrine. Though preached by those in high places, 
and frequently clothed in the garb of superior patriotism, 
it is strongly though perhaps unconsciously tinged with 
anarchism. 

Any person in his sober senses knows that government 
cannot be dispensed with and cannot safely be permitted 
to become or remain inefficient. Moreover, with the com- 
ing of a highly differentiated industrial society it was in- 
evitable that the activities of government both as to the 


* This committee, appointed by Hon. Murray Seasongood, of Cincinnati, 
President of the National Municipal League, under the Chairmanship of 
Prof. Thomas H. Reed of the University of Michigan, includes Prof. A. R. 
Hatton of Northwestern University; Prof. Charles E. Merriam of the Uni 
versity of Chicago; Morris B. Lambie of the University of Minnesota; 
Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor of THe American City; J. W. Esterline, of 
Indianapolis; Henry Bentley, of Cincinnati; and Howard P. Jones, of the 
League’s staff. A summary of the committee’s report, entitled “Retrench- 
ing in State and Local Expenditures,” in a pamphlet of about twice the 


length of the present abstract, is obtainable for 10 cents from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl., by whose permission this abstract is 
reprinted. 

The report was originally presented November 15, 1932, over a nation 
wide network of the National Broadcasting Company in a series of lec 
tures on government, sponsored by the National 
Radio in Education. 


Advisory Council on 


Constructive Economy in State and Local Government 


regulation of private affairs and the direct performance 
of services should increase. Unless intolerable conditions 
are to prevail, modern government must undertake the per- 
formance of a wide variety of functions that were un- 
known to the governmental programs of a hundred or even 
fifty years ago. If our representative governments cannot 
be brought to such a state of efficiency that they can suc- 
cessfully plan for and perform these new functions, then 
the alternative is either chaos or some form of political 
or industrial dictatorship. The present economic crisis 
has forced this issue to the front. 

There are, no doubt even in America, those who look 
favorably upon political or industrial dictatorship—a few 
extreme conservatives and the Communists. The rank and 
file of American citizens clearly do not want any sort of 
dictatorship; nor do they want chaos. 

If present distress should force the widespread consid- 
eration of the problem of setting up governments capable 
of administering public affairs with economy and effi- 
ciency, a by-product of future gain might well be recorded 
that would offset the terrific losses of the depression. It 
is therefore proposed to set forth briefly the steps by 
which constructive governmental economy may be accom- 


plished. Not a single item in this program is new or un- 
tried. Everything suggested is supported by long experi- 


ence in national, state, and particularly city government. 
The methods by which constructive governmental economy 
can now be achieved are precisely the methods by which 


efficient government is carried on in normal times. 
Governmental vs. Private Economies 


At the outset certain misapprehensions as to the possi- 
bilities of governmental economy should be removed. The 
most common is that, in times of depression, governments 
should reduce their expenditures in like ratio with indi- 
viduals and private enterprises. There are two reasons 
why they cannot. In the first place, a minimum of govern- 
mental service must be maintained at all hazards. A _pri- 
vate enterprise can, if necessary, cease operation entirely. 
Governments must maintain a reasonable degree of order, 
justice must be administered, health and sanitation cannot 


safely be neglected. 
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In the second place, 


and particularly city governments, have thrown upon them 
enormously greater expenditures to relieve distress, which 
In- 


deed, if a government has been efficiently conducted under 


may entirely offset savings made in other respects. 


normal conditions, its total expenditures may legitimately 
be even larger than during prosperity. 


ingness and ability promptly to realign its financial re- 


sources to meet changing needs as in reducing the total 
spent. 
Another 


mental spending is unproductive and that everything cut 


serious misapprehension is that all govern- 


from a public budget is just so much saved to the tax- 
payers. Certain governmental services are so nearly in- 
dispensable that individuals would have to undertake them 
for themselves if government retired from the field. Roads 
are a good example. In the days of the turnpike, no item 
for the buildir 


year to year in county budgets; and vet the citizens who 


ig or maintenance of roads appeared from 
had to use the roads paid in tolls during a year more than 
an equitably distributed tax for the same purpose would 
have cost them. 

\ small eastern municipality recently abandoned the 
But gar- 
The net 
result was much poorer garbage collection and disposal 
at double the cost to the householder. 


municipal collection and disposal of garbage. 
hage siill had to be collected and disposed of. 


During poverty or plenty no more should be taken from 
private wealth for public purposes than is needed for the 
efficient performance of governmental services undertaken 
after mature consideration. During periods of depression, 
governmental expenditures must often be reduced by cut- 
ting down the amount of services previously rendered, by 
deferring or even abandoning work previously planned, or 
hy reducing the compensation of public officials. But gov- 
ernmental expenditures cannot be subjected to precisely 
the same rules as those applicable to private enterprises. 
The mere indiscriminate reduction of expenditures is never 
constructive economy and may turn out not to be economy 
at all. 

What, then, are the elements in a program of construc- 
tive economy? This question may best be answered by 
examining briefly certain governmental and political con- 
ditions in the United States which must in large measure 
he changed before any material reduction in the unneces- 
sary cost of government can be secured and maintained. 
Some of these conditions are: 

The Eight Recommendations 
Summarized 


l. Too governments.— There is for the 
existence of taxing and administrative units too numerous tor 
the voter to watch, frequently too small to render services 
economically, and even more frequently too poor to bear the 
cost their separate existence requires. The report recommends 
the township, consolidation of school districts 
and county consolidation wherever possible, as well as the 
simplification of metropolitan government. 

2. Overlapping governments.—The report recommends that, 
except in the case of villages and cities too small to be coun- 
ties by themselves. there should be only one local government 


many ho excuse 


elimination of 


in a given territory. and that each function should be assigned 
to the unit most capable of economically performing it. 

3. Loose-jointed governments.—Government must operate 
as a unit. and this can be secured only by having the entire 
head. The report 


answerable to a common 


administration 


CITY 


governments in time of depression. 


The real test of a 
government in time of crisis lies quite as much in its will- 
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for 


favors the elimination of independent elective officers 
partments and gives high praise to the city manager 
government. 

1. An unsound tax system.—The report characterizes the 
uniform general property tax as “thoroughly discredited 
recommends its elimination as a main source of reve: 
the earliest possible moment.” It advocates the abolition of 
specific mill taxes for special functions and the wider \-« of 
the body of scientific assessment technique which has been 
built up. 

5. Lack of planning, both physical and financial.— ~T}, 
hudget,” says the report, “sets forth a program of work {or a 
government for a definite period and presents an estimate of 


how much each item in the program will cost and how it pro- 
poses to find the money to finance the program as a whole: j 


is therefore the greatest safeguard against camouflaged ex 
penditures in excess of income.” The report recommends 
planning in advance for a period of years a definite program 
of public improvements. 

6. Inadequate accounting systerus——‘The chief accounting 
officer,” the report declares, “should be required to make pul 
lic net less frequently than once each month a summary of th: 
financial condition of the government as a whole and of each 
department.” Centralized purchasing and warehousing to 
secure the economies of volume buying is also recommended 
7. The lack of comparative cost data by which efficiency 
can be measured.—The report recommends the establishment 
of uniform accounting systems for local governments. 

8. The spoils system.—The practice of appointing and dis- 
charging administrative employees because of service to a 
political party or candidate for office rather than because of 
their fitness for the work which they are expected to do. 
The report strongly urges the adoption of the merit system. 
and declares that “the highest standard has been attained 
under city manager government, the theory of which is that 
the entire administrative service should be divorced from poli- 
tics and placed on a permanent professional basis.” 

All the methods of economy discussed in this report are 
important. Some of them are indispensable to any pro- 
gram for the reduction of governmental expenditures. By 
their use any unproductive or excessive expenditure may 
readily be detected and eliminated. That having been 
done, we shall probably find it unnecessary to discontinue 
or curtail any work or service previously undertaken. And 
if not, if services must after all be reduced or even aban- 
doned, the government employing the methods here out- 
lined will be in a position to take such action promptly 
and with intelligence. 


Shail Intelligence Replace Hysteria? 
¢ introducing Dr. Hatton to the radio audience for the 


presentation of the foregoing report, President Season- 

good of the National Municipal League called attention 
to the grave danger in the fevered utterances of advocates of 
economy who denounce all government expenditures as waste 
and government itself as at best a necessary evil. 

“There can be no doubt of the strength and sincerity of 
taxpayer sentiment for economy,” Mr. Seasongood continued. 
“Taxpayers organizations have sprung up all over the coun 
try to enforce demands for economy. The question is. Shall 
this sentiment be mobilized and directed toward an intelligent 
and discriminating economy which preserves the good while 
eliminating the bad, separates the essential from the nor 
essential service, and actually makes government better. 0! 
shall it be left under uninformed or fanatical leaders. in the 
newly discovered cause of economy to pass away in empty) 
vaporings or to disrupt administration, destroy essential ser 
The great 
body of taxpayers undoubtedly desire wise economy if the 
only knew how to get it. They must not be put in the hand- 
of these who demand reductions in cost but close their eye- 
to the possibility of obtaining it, without undue curtailment + 


ices, and bring government itself into contempt? 


scrvice. by means of better government.” 
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Alabama, is situated on the Coosa River about 
& miles northeast of Montgomery, and has a 
population of approximately 2,400. The 
Muscogee Indian origin—‘“weowa” (water) and “tumkis™ 
‘tumbling )—and refers to the shoals in the Coosa River 
at that point. At first an Indian trading center, it is one 
of the oldest towns in the state. 
The water works at Wetumpka was originally built as 
a municipal plant, dug wells on the west side of the rivet 
being the source of supply. In 1928 the system was pur- 
chased from the city by the Alabama Water Service Co.. 
a subsidiary of the Federal Water Service Corporation, of 
New York. During the same year a textile mill, one of the 
units of the Alabama Mills Co., established in 
Wetumpka, and it became necessary to abandon the well 
supply in favor of a filter plant. 


\ ETUMPKA, the county-seat of Elmore County. 


name is of 


was 


The Original Filtered Supply 


The new filter plant was located on the Coosa River. 
about a mile and one-half north of the city, and embodied 
the following features: a 13-foot diameter reinforced con- 
crete dry well 47 feet deep, surmounted by a brick su- 
perstructure, in which was installed a 200-gpm raw-water 
pump; an 80-000-gallon capacity cypress-stave coagulat- 
ing basin; a brick and concrete building housing a 13-foot 
diameter cypress-stave rapid sand filter tub; a 1,500-gpm 
wash-water pump: a new 200-gpm Dayton-Dowd centrif- 
ugal service pump, and an old 300-gpm DeLaval centrif- 


Filtration Plant Capacity Doubled 


Growth of Wetumpka, Ala., 
Necessitated Additions 


By J. E. JAGGER 


Chief Engineer, 
Alabama Water Service Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ugal service pump acquired from the city; two chemical 
mixing tanks and orifice boxes for lime and alum, the 
solutions being fed to the coagulating basin by water jets: 
é 25,000-gallon reinforced concrete clear well built adja 
cent to the main building at the south end. 

Although the filter unit had an allowable rate of 265 
gpm, the capacity of the plant was limited to 220 gpm 
by the size of the coagulating basin which was on hand, 
and inactive at another plant. The limiting factor was a 
minimum retention period of six hours 
the State Department of Health. 


a regulation of 


This plant was operated on the “off peak” power rate 
of the Alabama Power Co., which stipulates the hours of 
operation from 6 P. M. to 7 A. M. except during week- 
ends, during which time the plant may be operated from 
noon Saturday to 7 A. M. Monday. Continued growth 
of the city and increased consumption finally reached a 
point where the operation of the plant could not be kept 
within these hours, and the “on peak” power rate for full- 
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LAYOUT OF THE WATER-WORKS PLANT AT WETUMPKA, ALA 
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PLANT AT 


operating costs. 


months of 1932. Preliminary plans which had been un- 
der consideration for some time were rushed to comple- 
tion, and construction was started in March. 


The Raw-Water Station 


In the raw-water well already mentioned a new centrif- 
ugal pump was installed. This is a Dayton-Dowd pump 
having a capacity of 530 gpm when operating against a 
total dynamic head of 78 feet, and is direct-connected to 
a 15-hp General Electric induction motor using 220-volt, 
5-phase, 60-cycle current and operating at 1,750 rpm. 
This pump can be primed and controlled either from the 
bottom of the pit or from the floor at ground level. 

The Coagulating Basin 

The new coagulating basin is of electrically welded 
'4-inch steel plate construction, 60 feet in diameter and 14 
feet high, with an effective depth of 13 feet 6 inches, and 
has a capacity of 290,000 gallons. The basin rests on a 
sand-clay fill thoroughly tamped by hand in 2-inch lay- 
ers, which is retained by a 12-inch ring wall 3 feet high 
on a concrete footing 30 inches wide by 12 inches thick. 
The shell of the tank is directly over the center of the 
wall. Such a capacity will afford a six-hour retention 
period for three 265-gpm filter units, but only the second 
unit was added under this project. The basin has five 
mixing chambers, also of steel plate construction, 2 feet 6 
inches wide by 5 feet long. Raw water enters the first 
chamber through a 14-inch 


line, and passes from each 
chamber to the next through 


12-inch elbows and risers 30 
inches high installed near the bottom of the partition 
walls. The basin was erected by the Chicago Bridge & 
lron Works. 

A stilling chamber of wood construction is built at the 
end of the mixing chamber, and the water passes from it 
through ninety-six 3-inch holes on 9-inch vertical and 12- 
inch horizontal centers. From the stilling wall a 2-inch 
pine baffle built on a spiral makes one and one-half turns 
to a stilling weir at the center of the basin. The down- 
take behind this weir is a 14-inch line leading out under 
the tank to the filters. The wood baffle is tied to the bot- 


tom of the tank with steel angles, and supported at the 


WETUMPKA, 


time operation, together with the extra labor required for 
operating the plant, resulted in a substantial increase in 
By the cad of 1931 the plant was op- 
erating on an average of 22 hours per day, and it was 
deemed advisable, not only from the standpoint of eco- 
nomical operation, but also because of the inadequacy of 
the plant, to increase its capacity before the summer 
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top by lag bolts through the 244 x 2!4-inch angles, of 
which there are four across the tank serving as tie brac- 
ing. 

For the purpose of draining and cleaning, a 12-inch 
cast iron drain was installed in the clay fill with four 
openings into the basin. A 12-inch overflow also dis- 
charges into this same line. This overflow maintains a 
constant depth of 13 feet 6 inches, or a 6-inch freeboard. 


The Chemical House 


An attractive structure of tapestry brick 24 feet high 
and 14 feet by 12 feet in plan houses the chemical feed 
equipment and serves as storage for chemicals. Precast 
concrete sills and lintels for windows and doors were made 
on the job, and the windows are equipped with Fenestra 
steel sash. The lower portion of the house is used for stor- 
ing pulverized lime and “rice” alum, and on the upper 
floor are two Wallace & Tiernan Type “O” dry feed chemi- 
cal machines. These machines feed direct to cast iron solu- 
tion pots beneath them, from which the solutions are car- 
ried by gravity to the first section of the mixing chambers. 
The alum solution line may be seen in the photograph 
of the mixing chambers. On the upper floor there are 
also two bins holding a two-day supply of both chemi- 
cals. A 3-foot square trap door permits hoisting chemi- 
cals direct to these bins from the storage room below. 


The Filter Building and Pump 
House 


No additions to 
the structure was 
second filter unit. 


the filter building were necessary. for 
originally built in anticipation of a 
This unit is a 13-foot diameter tub 
of 3-inch cypress staves with an inside depth of 8 feet 
6 inches, and has a capacity of 2 gpm per square foot 
(State Department of Helath requirement) or 265 gpm. 
The underdrain system consists of a 12-inch cement-lined 
cast iron manifold with 2-inch inside diameter cement- 
lined cast iron laterals on 7-inch centers. Holes in these 
laterals, also on 7-inch centers and facing downward, are 
3¢-inch diameter and are equipped with brass eyelets. 
After installation of the underdrain system, a concrete 
bottom was placed on the cypress bottom and brought up 
to a point 2 inches from the bottom of the laterals. The 
filtering media is graded as follows: 


8 inches of 2% to 1% gravel 

3 = 

27 filter sand (uniformity coefficient, 1.5) 


4 
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oth filters are equipped with float valves on the in- 
fluent lines, since the normal water level in the coagulat- 
ing basin is 24% feet above that in the filter tubs. The fol- 


Jowing list gives the sizes of piping used: 


Influent line at tub......... 8-inch Wash main...... . 10-inch 
8- Rewash line ........ 4 
Wash line at tab........0.. 6- 


The effluent from the new filter is controlled by a 6-inch 
Simplex rate-of-flow controller. The loss-of-head gage. of 
target and float type, is our own design, and consists of a 5- 
inch galvanized iron pipe in which the water level is 
maintained by the pressure at the rate of flow controller. 
A copper float attached by a 1/16-inch copper cable over 
a small pulley to a target indicates loss of head directly. 

The clear well, located at the south end of the build- 
ing. is a reinforced concrete structure with frame roof. 
It is 10 feet deep and 14 feet by 24 feet in plan, and has a 
capacity of 25,000 gallons. A 3-foot by 4-foot opening in 
the south wall of the main building permits observation. 
and aecess for cleaning is through a door in the roof. A 
staff gage in this basin is graduated every 500 gallons. 

Chlorine is applied to the water in the clear well at the 
discharge of the effluent from the filters, a Wallace & Tier- 
nan Type MSP chlorinator being installed for this pur- 
pose. 


The Pumping Equipment 


The two service pumps and the wash-water pump take 
water through separate suctions from the clear well. These 
pumps are located in the south end of the main building. 
The wash-water pump is a Dayton-Dowd Type CSLH cen- 


CITY 


1. A general view of the plant from the south corner of the property. 
3. The rebuilt operating gallery. 


shaft or pit in the background. 
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trifugal pump with a capacity of 1,500 gpm and a head 
of 40 feet, direct-connected to a Westinghouse 25-hp in- 
duction motor using 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle current 
and operating at 1,160 rpm. This pump appears at the 
left in the photograph of the pump room. 

The new service pump replaces the 200-gpm_ service 
pump installed in 1928. It, also, is a Dayton-Dowd cen 
trifugal pump having a capacity of 530 gpm when operat 
ing at 265 feet total dynamic head. This pump is direct 
connected to a 60-hp General Electric induction motor 
using 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle current and operates at 
3.515 rpm. This unit appears at the right of the photo 
graph of the pump room. 

The standby service pump is the old DeLaval unit a 
quired from the city. It is a two-stage unit (two single 
stage pumps in series with the motor mounted between 
pumps) and has a capacity of 300 gpm against a 280 
foot head. It is driven by a 40-hp General Electric induc 
tion motor using 220-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle current and 
operates at 1,750 rpm. 

All control equipment and disconnecting switches for 
pumps in the main building are mounted on a control 
panel of wood construction built against the south wall 
of the building (seen in the background of the photo 
graph of the pump room). 


also the indicating and recording pressure gages, and the 


On this panel are mounted 


indicating and integrating instruments of the Bailey flow 
meter serving as a master meter for the station output. 
The orifice and meter body for this metering equipment 
are located in the small white frame 
right of the general view of the plant. 


house seen at the 


Electrical energy is purchased at 2,300 volts, and 


raw-water 


show ing the 


2. The mixing chambers, 
4. The pump roem in the main building, showing 


the wash-water pump at the left, the new 530-gpm service pump at the right, and the contro] board and instrument 


board in the background 


4 
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stepped down to 220 volts at our own substation, consist- 
ing of a bank of three 25-kva General Electric transform- 
ers mounted on a two-pole platform type structure, and 
adequately protected with lightning arrestors and fusible 
disconnects. 


Elevated Storage 


Water is pumped to town through two miles of 8-inch 
cement-lined cast iron transmission main. The pressure 
storage reservoir, built by the city several years ago. is a 
brick and concrete structure located on a high hill, and 
has a capacity of 190,000 gallons. This storage capacity 
was augmented by re-erecting the 80,000-gallon cypress- 
stave coagulating basin on the same hill above the town. 
Before placing it in service as a storage reservoir, it was 
washed and scrubbed several times with a solution of 
calcium hypochlorite (bleaching powder.) 


Distribution System 


The distribution system comprises some 43,000 feet 
of mains ranging from 8-inch down to l-inch. There are 
113 taps fed from these mains, and the system is 100 per 
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cent metered. There are also 26 double-nozzle fire |,y. 
drants having 4-inch and 6-inch leaders. The ave ve 
pressure maintained is 100 pounds per square inch, 

The plant was placed in operation at the 530-gpm rate 
in July, 1932. As a result of the increased capacity, {he 
plant has been placed back on the “off peak” power rate. 
and the general over-all efficiency has been increased. 
The plant formerly consumed 2.45 kwh per thousand 
gallons and is now consuming 2.05 kwh per thousand 
gallons. The change-over from the old coagulation basin 
to the new was made without any interruption to service, 
which is interesting, for we were well into the high sum. 
mer demand by the time the new equipment was ready for 
service. 

The Alabama Water Service Co. operates water-works 
systems in 36 cities and towns in Alabama, varying in 
population from 700 to 24,000, and has headquarters in 
Birmingham. The additions to the Wetumpka plant were 
made by the Southern Engineering Co. FE. A. Herrell 
was Construction Superintendent, and O. B. Ingram. Jr.. 
Resident Engineer. 


Who Builds the First Great Modern City? 


Health, Convenience, Order and Distinction the Objectives 


By JACOB CRANE 


Planning Consultant, Chicago, Il. 


W will build the first really great city of the twentieth 


century? Or. more precisely, which of the world’s 

big cities will first complete its rebuilding. Which 
one of the world-cities will win the race to reconstruct itself 
in seale with twentieth century ideals of what a great city 
should be? 

For the race is on. City replanning and city rebuilding 
are under way in every great metropolis, the world over. 
London and Tokyo. Chicago and Constantinople, Moscow and 
New York. Rome and Canton, Berlin and Buenos Aires. Phil- 
adelphia and Paris, Leningrad and Bombay, and so on each 
one is undertaking to reshape its physical development in 
keeping with contemporary social and esthetic ideals. 

Under widely varying governmental arrangements, with 
different traditions and different tools, all have set out toward 
the same goal—the creation of the great “modern” city. 
Which one will win the race, and which ones will utterly fail 
in this magnificient enterprise of imagination and_ skill? 

lt is a competition among the far-flung big cities of the 
world which could have taken place at no other period in 
history. Now and only now is the stage set for this unique 
and powerful drama. The impulse is in the blood of the 
peoples, driving us all toward building the best big city 
possible within the limitations of the material—the physical, 
vovernmental and technical material—we have at hand. 

[his is not a competition in building the ideal utopian vil- 
lage. It is a project for reorganizing the metropolitan areas 
of the already huge cities. Whatever the ultimate outcome of 
our groping for the perfect type of machine-age living, we 
are all passionately engaged now in the building and re- 
building of the existing big cities. The die is cast, the forces 
are gathering, the direction which each city takes will emerge 
within the next five years, and the final results will be known 


in a few brief decades, 


*In 1931 Mr. Crane served as a consultant to Giprogor in Moscow for a 


The objective is clear. We all alike seek to build the 
metropolis which in the eyes of its millions will prove itself 
healthful, convenient, orderly and distinguished. 

The problems to be solved in reading that simply-stated 
objective are enormously intricate and difficult. Few have 
even set them down in full. And the various handicaps in 
tackling these problems render it impossible to know which 
of the cities start the race ahead of or after the starting gun. 

Constantinople has perhaps the finest natural setting. but it 
has comparatively meager resources. The Russians start 
with a tremendous advantage in public land ownership and in 
effective centralized control. On the other hand, they struggle 
with glorious but unproven hypotheses of social organization. 
with a too hastily developed and enormously elaborate organi- 
zation, and with certain obsessions concerning the importance 
of industry and the machine. The Americans are rich, ener- 
getic and ingenious, but face the impasse of high land values 
and land speculation—-New York most of all, Chicago to a 
much lesser degree. The British and Continental cities pos- 
sess a highly developed technique and a fine tradition. Con- 
versely, they are “stalled” between two types of land policy, 
capitalistic and socialistic, and cannot gain much headway in 
either direction. Further, they are facing a most difficult 
economic readjustment. The Japanese devote themselves to 
their work with a passionate selflessness, but Japan must 
first of all feed its surplus millions. China, with a new but 
very rich background of intellectual idealism, is prostrate 
before its economic problems and its corruption. The Chinese 
may finish last in this present race, but there are other races 
coming. 

Consciously or not, then, we are milling around the starting 
line of the forty-year great city-rebuilding steeple-chase. The 
result in each world-city will form a concrete representation of 
the degree of culture and imagination and skill latent in the 
people and in the planners. At the finish we shall know. 
then, which are the greatest people, by knowing—and it will 
be universally recognized—which is the truly greatest city. 
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short time 


Sewage 
Treatment Plant 
Remodeled 
at Low Cost 


By HENRY W. TAYLOR 
SECTION OF THE SECONDARY SETTLING TANK 


Consulting Engineer. New York City SHOWING PARALLEL SLUDGE COLLECTORS 


Ls] prior to the Olympic W inter Games of 1932 at each sept tank was 12 feet wide and 124 feet lone and 
Lake Placid, N. Y., the matter of sewerage improve- had a flow depth of about 6 feet. The roof construction 
ments was forced upon the attention of the village of the tanks consisted of conerete arches. The concrete 
authorities. The investment devoted to the preparation of | dosing tank was constructed 40 feet long and 12 feet wide. 
the Olympic Games took precedence over other special with a draft of about 6 feet. Six alternating s\ phons were 
expenditures, and the engineer was asked to develop a installed to serve as many sand beds. 

scheme of sewerage improvement which would produce No provision was made for disposal of sludge from th 
necessary results with the least possible expense. This septic tanks other than that of lagooning in a low area 
necessitated the use of existing structures to their fullest djacent to the tanks The sand beds were built up with 


availability. i fine, soft, sandy material which contained a considerabl 


amount of clay and packed when moist. \ few days of 
application of the tank effluent to the sand filters was suf 


The Original Plant 


The trunk sewer delivers the sewage of the community ficient to clog the entire area, and for a time the sewage 
to a plant site south of the village, and the effluent flows was withdrawn from the top of the beds through the filter 
into the Chubb River, which is a tributary of the Ausable banks: subsequently, sections of these banks washed out. 
River. This sewage works site is about one mile from the and ultimately the sand beds were abandoned. Since the 
Ausable River by air line, in an isolated location. In abandonment of the sand beds, the effluent from the septi: 
1904 a sewage works consisting of two long septic tanks, tanks has been discharged through the drain from the dos 
a dosing chamber with alternating syphons and a con- ing tank to a gutter leading to the Chubb River. 


< 


siderable sand filtration area. was built by the village. The sewage works site is just below a dam and a hydro 


Flushing Water Header with Hy fdrants —~ 


Vew Flushing Water Pump 
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PLAN OF THE RECONSTRUCTED SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT AT LAKE PLACID, N. ¥ 
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Former Dosing Chamber Superstructure 
Remodaelled for Chlorine Room etc. 


Sludge 
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~ Housing for Conveyor Drive 


Trunk Sewer 


in 


Existing Floor made Leve/ 


LONGITUDINAL 


This 
power station is operated intermittently during dry- 
weather flows of the Chubb River, and consequently the 
summer flow in the lower reaches of the Chubb River de- 
pends entirely upon the period and rate of operation of the 
village plant. The tanks were 
equipped with very meager means for sludge removal and 
were cleaned out about twice a year. The effluent from 
the septic tanks as observed in the fall of 1931 was septic, 
carried a considerabie amount of septic matter settleable 
in fifteen minutes, and had a strong soapy color. It perme- 
ated the small flows of the Chubb River with a soapy sep- 
tic sewage effluent and covered the bed and the banks of the 
stream with sludge deposits. The septic condition of the 
effluent so exhausted available oxygen in the Chubb River 
that its presence was easily recognizable at the mouth of 
the Chubb River and for a considerable distance in the 
channel of the Ausable River. 


electric generating station owned by the village. 


hydro-electric septic 


Remodeling Considered 


Under the circumstances outlined above, it was decided 
that the most effective thing to do with a small amount of 
money was to remodel the old septic tanks into prelimi- 
nary and secondary settling tanks, both of which units 
would be provided with sludge-removal facilities; to in- 
stall a conservative capacity for crude sludge digestion 
and lagoon the sludge; convert the former dosing tank 
into a contact chamber, apply chlorine and deliver the 
chlorinated effluent to the Chubb River through a sub- 
merged outfall with multiple outlets in the depth of the 
channel, which would be contracted to confine the flow to 
the section in which the diffusion would take place. 

From another angle, this double sedimentation was of 
a distinct advantage for a resort population such as fre- 
quently occurs in Lake Placid. Except for the summer 


Former Arched Roof 
Cut for Openings 


Secondary S/udge Hoppers 


SECTION OF 


New Railing 


Existing 
Septic Tanks 


CROSS-SECTIONS THROUGH THE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SETTLILNG TANKS 


Exis ting Sludge Blow-offs 
THE PLANT 


months and during the latter part of December and the 
first part of January, the normal population tributary to 
the sewage works is about 3,000 people. During resort 
seasons, this population, judging from the water-suppl) 
demand, is increased to six or seven thousand people. 
Furthermore, during winter weather, the road leading to 
the plant site, and the site itself, are subject to accumula- 
tions of snow four to six feet deep, and the plant can be 
approached only on snowshoes. The double sedimentation 
accommodates itself to this wide variation in tributary 
population; during non-resort seasons the preliminary 
sedimentation alone will be adequate and the secondary 
sedimentation may be by-passed. To accommodate oper. 
ating conditions of the winter weather situation, the pri- 
mary sedimentation tanks were designed with pockets for 
blowing off the sludge, while the secondary sedimentation, 
which will be operated in the summer time, was equipped 
with mechanical sludge removal apparatus requiring daily 
attention. 


Economical Reconstruction 


The illustrations show the former structures as found 
and also indicate the changes made in the original struc- 
tures and the new facilities added. Each of the two tanks 
was divided into two tanks, so as to produce two primary 
units and two secondary units. The primary units are pro- 
vided with two sludge hoppers, and the rest of these units 
are provided with sloping floors so that they can readily 
be cleaned. The original influent inlets were installed at 
the bottom of the tank and were extended to deliver the 
sewage to a new influent channel, provided with slots to 
distribute the sewage uniformly through the cross-section 
of the tank. Sludge piping was provided for the two 
hoppers, and two drains were installed for the end of the 
primary units, one of which was set so that the operator 


Curbing around 


Primar Sludge Hoppers 
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could withdraw the sewage from these units, and the other 
set at the bottom of the valley in the tank floor to withdraw 
deposited sludge. The latter half of the primary units can 
then be flushed out periodically. From a structural angle 
it »as decided not to make the hoppers in the primary units 
decp enough to provide a normal sludge riser arrangement, 
for fear of undermining existing walls. The sludge with- 
drawal facilities provided for the primary hoppers are not 
ideal, but have worked out with considerable satisfaction. 
It was thought that the primary tanks would probably not 
be kept free of scum and floating sludge but would act 
during peak demands as effective “roughing tanks.” 

[he secondary sedimentation units were designed as 
“finishing” units and the floors were leveled and Jeffrey 
parallel sludge collectors installed. Since the water level 
rises to a point higher than the spring line of the roof arch, 
ithe sweeps were not returned as skimmers. New influent 
and effluent channels were installed in the secondary units, 
and sludge hoppers were necessarily built below the floor 
to receive the sludge from the sweeps. The former dosing 
chamber was originally equipped with a wood super- 
structure, and this installation was completely remodeled. 

{ small water-supply line was extended from the elec- 

tric generating station and water for flushing and plant 
uses was delivered to a storage well formed by a cross- 
wall in the former dosing chamber, the remainder of 
which was devoted to a final settlement or contact cham- 
ber, which receives the effluent from the secondary tank 
units after chlorination. The effluent from this latter 
chamber passes over a weir outside the chamber and is 
delivered to the Chubb River through a new outfall sewer 
and a submerged cast iron outfall with multiple outlets. 
The superstructure of the former dosing chamber was 
lined and partitioned with compo-board, and a separate 
chlorine room was provided for the chlorinating appa- 
ratus. It was equipped with windows and doors and was 
painted to present a neat appearance. A small electric- 
driven pumping unit, taking its suction from the water 
torage well, was installed and delivers water under 50 
pounds pressure to a service main equipped with risers 
and hose connection. To provide necessary access to the 
tanks, holes were cut through the roof arches, and the top 
of the arch was then filled in with concrete and curbing, 
giving the impression of a flat roof. 


ANGER to both the immediate and the long-run eff- 
D ciency of fire departments and to the security of the 

community itself lies in many if not most of the pro- 
posals of taxpayers’ representatives attacking the budgetary 
provisions for municipal fire protection. The gravity of this 
menace was emphasized by Jay W. Stevens, California State 
Fire Marshal and Executive Secretary of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs, in an address on “Maintaining 
Fire Department Efficiency,” given before the recent conven- 
tion of that organization. Among his remarks were the 
following: 

“It is sometimes rather difficult to convince officials of the 
danger of false economy in relation to the fire department, 
but a casual study should convince anyone. A city must pay 
for its protection, and it is just a question of how it pays 
whether it is for an efficient, well-equipped, well-manned, and 


well-trained fire department, with the resultant low fire loss, 


lew insurance cost, and a high degree of safety, or for an 


Reducing Fire Protection Is False Economy 
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\ wooden structure was installed around the driving 
mechanism of the parallel collectors, and the area around 
the remodeled tanks was graded to suit the new condition. 
Inadequate funds and difficulties in operation rendered 
complete separate sludge digestion equipment impractical. 
It was decided, however, to give the fresh sludge a primary 
digestion in an open wood-stave tank with a concrete bot- 
tom. This tank is equipped with sludge liquor draw-offs 
The final disposal of the 
semi-digested sludge will be by lagooning in a low area 
adjacent to the settling tanks. The sludge liquor from 
the sludge tank will be discharged into a section of the 


and three sludge draw-offs. 


lagoon area and will filter through the bottom and banks 
of the lagoon. The sludge will be retained in the lagoon. 


Effect of New Plant on Condition of River 


After the new plant had been put into operation, the 
Chubb River quickly cleared itself of gross sewage con 
The final effluent from the new plant cannot 
be distinguished from the river water at a point 10 feet 


tamination. 


below the diffusing outlets under normal flow conditions. 
The tank effluent records no settleable solids in an Imhoff 
The effluent has lost its former septic 
and soapy character and from a physical point of view 
appears practically clear in a quart glass bottle. For 
summer flows the combined detention period in the pri- 
mary and secondary units is about four hours, and the 
remodeled plant is demonstrating the effectiveness of an 
increased period of detention where sedimentation alone 
is included in a treatment works. 


cone in two hours. 


The work was done under the general supervision of a 
resident engineer and under the direct supervision of the 
local superintendent of sewers. The total cost of the work. 
including engineering and all miscellaneous charges, was 
$16,258.91. The remodeled plant, in spite of some of its 
crudities, demonstrates what can be done with sedimenta- 
tion alone to correct the obvious features of sewage pol- 
lution, such as odor, color and the results of septic action 
and sludge deposition, while the chlorine application 
takes care of the biological factors and retards oxygen 
demand and organic decomposition, until such time as a 
sufficient quantity of water is available to prevent the over- 
taxing of natural processes. 


poorly 


undermanned, under-equipped, poorly paid 
trained fire department, promoting a high loss ratio, a high 
insurance cost, and a lesser degree of safety. 

“Reduction of personnel, or otherwise weakening the de 
partment, while it may not show any effect immediately, can 
ultimately result in but one thing Just 
as building up the strength of departments has reduced fire 
losses over a long period, so must weakening the departments 
show increased losses over a like period of time. 

“An efficient fire department is necessary at all times, but it 
is doubly necessary during periods of uncertainty and chang 
ing conditions, when values are reduced, business profits have 
decreased, and merchants and manufacturers are being forced 
into bankruptcy. 

“Instead of reducing man power and closing fire stations, 
the man power should be increased and new equipment added, 
in order that fire-fighting forces may be able to hold the line 
under these abnormal and unfavorable conditions.” 


increased fire losses. 
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Revenue Is Affected 


by the Sizes and Maintenance 


of Water Meters 


HE. accompanying statistics from Chicago indicate 

the importance of meters in connection with the 

revenue from the water-supply system and the neces- 
sity for keeping these measuring devices in such condi- 
tion that they will correctly register the amount of watet 
delivered. Since the greater part of the revenue comes 
from the metered consumer, any under-registration of the 
measuring devices would ereatly reduce the revenue of 
the Department. 

Prior to 1925 the size of the meter to be installed in 
Chicago on any premises was determined by precedent. 
In almost every case the owner of the property insisted 
that as large a meter as possible be installed, in order 
that the loss of head through the meter should be as little 
is possible. Architects gave little consideration to the 


loss of head in the plumbing and fixtures inside a build- 
ing. and whenever there was insuflicient pressure of watet 
in the upper stories, the first complaint was against the 


meter, claiming that it was too small and restricted the 
flow of water. In investigating these complaints it was 
found in almost every case that the loss of head was very 
little and that the real trouble was with the piping and 
fittings within the building. 

Prior to 1925 very little attention was given to the 
rates of flow through meters other than those from which 
complaints of loss of head had been received. In 1925. 
a crew was assigned to make investigations and tests of 
the larger-sized meters in order to ascertain whether or 
not these meters were correctly registering at the rates 
of flow at which water was actually being used by the 
consumer. Twenty-four-hour records of actual usage rates 
were obtained with one flow recorder, and during 1925, 
out of 79 meters so tested, 21 changes in size were recom- 
mended. No exact record was made at that time of the 
saving brought about by the change of meter, but the 
work done in 1925 indicated that there was great need 
for a thorough and systematic check-up as to the correct- 


ness of registration of all large meters in the city. 
\ Master Flow-Recording Meter 


In 1926 a new master flow-recording meter was de- 
signed, and eight machines of this design were constructed 
in the city’s shops. There recorders were finished about 
July 1, 1926, and they were at once put into service, with 
the idea of checking the flow in all meters 3 inches and 
over in size. In order to carry out this work, the following 
were tested: 

1. All meters that showed that the revenue produced 
was not commensurate with the size. 


2. All meters 8-inch and larger. 
All meters 3-inch and larger that had been in service 
three years and more. 

4. All meters that had registered to the maximum read- 
ing of the dial. 
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By LORAN D. GAYTON 
Assistant City Engineer, 


Chicago, Il. 


Read These Facts First 


On December 31, 1931, there were in the 
city of Chicago 427.850 water services, and 
of these services, 101,999, or 23.84 per cent, 
were metered. 

During 1931 the Chicago water-supply sys- 
tem delivered, within the city limits, 363,028. 

77.206 gallons of water. Of this pumpage, 
120,287,237,953 gallons, or 33 per cent, was 
metered. From 55 to 60 per cent of the 
total metered consumption passed through 
less than 3,000 meters. 

The average daily pumpage in 1931 was 
994,599,937 gallons, giving an average of 
2,524 gallons per tap and 282.56 gallons per 
inhabitant. 

The revenue derived from frontage, or as- 
sessed rates, was $4,068,743.00, and_ the 
revenue derived from metered consumers 
was $8.951,442.00. In other words, 68.7 per 
cent of the income from the water-supply 
system was paid by metered users. 


5. All meters where requests were received for test. 

6. All meters 3-inch and larger where it was shown 
from examination of readings that there had been a 
marked decrease in the amount of water recorded from 
month to month. 


Method of Making the Survey 


One recording party consists of a junior engineer, a 
laborer and a light truck. Six or eight recorders are car- 
ried by the party and from four to six 24-hour records 
obtained daily. It takes only a few minutes to make the 
actual connection of a recorder to a meter. The original 
register is removed and a special recording register put 
on in its place. Electrical connections from this register 
are plugged into the recorder, the clockwork of the re- 
corder is started, and the machine requires no more atten- 
tion until the completion of the 24-hour record, at which 
time the recording register is removed and the original 
replaced, leaving the meter as it was prior to the test. 

At the time the record is obtained the engineer secures 
all the information he can pertinent to the usage of water 
by the consumer, such as extent that city pressure alone is 
used in the premises; size of tanks and pumps; amount 
of fire protection equipment supplied through the meter: 
whether there are ice machines or other low-flow con- 
tinuous requirements of water, etc. The obtaining of this 
information may sometimes take considerable time. 
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Using the Results of the Survey 


| ater on, in the office, the engineer having this infor- 
n yn. and the 24-hour record of the rates of registra- 
tion and the consumption records for the past year. de- 
whether some other type, size or kind of meter will 
0 a better registration and not curtail the needs of the 
-onsumer. In order to insure the latter, no recommenda- 
tions are made which will cause more than a 314-pound 


pressure drop through the meter under maximum demand 
rates. As the city of Chicago uses meters of almost all 
makes, sizes and models, it requires a knowledge of the 
working capacities and comparative accuracies of these 
in order to intelligently judge the adaptability of the size. 
kind and type of meter to the conditions as revealed by 
the 24-hour record obtained. 

\fter a record has been obtained. by means of the flow 
recorder, of the rates of flow of water through the meter. 
it is then possible to determine whether the meter is regis- 
tering correctly or whether it should be replaced with a 
meter of the same or a different size or type. 

The work of testing meters was done by designated areas 
as mut h as possible. Flow records were taken and recom, 
mendations made first on meters in the Stock Yards Dis- 
trict. then on meters supplying flat buildings in residential 
sections. and then in the Loop district. 

In this investigation of meter registration. we first tested 


| meters 3 inches and larger in size. In the case ot 


bout 25 per cent of the meters over 3 inches in size 


investigated, it was found possible to change to a smallet 
size without detriment to the service. Tests on the smallet 
meters installed in place of meters 3 inches and larger 


showed an rage increase of registration of 600 cubic 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
METERS 3 TO 12 INCHES IN SIZE INSTALLED 
IN CHICAGO FROM 1908 TO 1931 
Indicating the falling-off in the number of 3-inc! 
meters from 1925 to date, due to the work carried 
out by the Meter Testing and Control Section 
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feet per meter pet day, or an average increase ol about 
cent. Not only was there a marked increase in 
registration, but the capital invested in meters in service 
was considerably reduced, 

After working on the larger-sized meters. we investi 
gated 2-inch meters supplying residential apartment build- 
ings. These 2-inch meters supplied apartment buildings 


of from 12 to 54 apartments. In the majority of cases it 


was possible to replace the 2-inch meters with | inch 
ineters. Tests on the smaller meters installed in place of 
the 2-inch meters showed an increased registration of ap 
proximately 126 cubic feet per meter per day, or an aver 
age increased registration of about 2315 per cent. The 


recorded flow of water during the night hours was doubled, 


and the tests showed very clearly that there is consider- 


able revenue to be gained if meter sizes in apartment 


buildings can be kept as small as consistent with rood 


service conditions. 


Advantages of Compound Meters 


In a number of cases investigated, the indications were 
that a compound meter would be more likely to give a 
correct registration than a straight meter. Fifty-two 3-inch 
straight meters were replaced with 52 3-inch compound 
meters. Over a year s period the ( ompound meters showed 
an average increased registration of 324 cubic feet per 
reased 


day per meter, or approximately 15 per cent 


registration for each change. ‘The installation of 


pound meters requires a larger investment in capital and 
where consider ible 


a larger upkeep charge, es pet ially 


sand is found in the water: therefore. recommendations 
of this kind should be made only alter 


of conditions. 


a thorough study 


Cash Savings 
g 


From 1926 through 1931. recommendations wer: ide 
to replace 2.582 meters with meters of smaller sizes. Of 
the original meters, 1.039 were 3-inch or larger. and 1.543 


were 2-inch or smaller. By reducing the size of these 
meters, the city has increased its revenue over this period 
by $583,298. If we consider the first cost of the smaller 
meters in relation to the first cost of the larger meters, 


there has been another saving of $87,000. 
Other Advantages of the Survey 


In addition to the gain from increased revenue and 


decrease in capital costs, this investigation of meter regis- 


LESULTS OPERATION OF THE METER-TESTING AND CONTROL 
SECTION 
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tration has brought about a further gain to the city due 
to the closing and sealing of some meters: collections 
from consumers on back bills rendered which might not 
have been collected except for the evidence furnished 
by the Meter Testing and Control Section that the charges 
were fair; benefits derived from the answering of custo- 
mers’ complaints of high water bills or unsatisfactory 
service; and from orders to replace meters with ones of 
same size when it has been demonstrated that drop-off in 


consumption ts due to worn-out mechanism. 


Don’t Be Lulled Into a False Sense of Security 
by the Mild Winters of the Last Decade 


it be accompanied by unusually heavy snowfalls, 

many states, counties and municipalities would find 
themselves greatly handicapped by inadequate and out- 
of-date snow-removal equipment, and many towns would 
actually suffer from lack of necessary supplies and food- 
stuffs. It is difficult to realize the number of towns and 
villages that are absolutely dependent on motor trans- 
portation for their daily supplies. Most of these towns 
are situated apart from rail lines, and it will be extremely 
difficult for them to obtain food or supplies except by 
motor trucks. Moreover, these towns are no longer self- 
sustaining. Unlike as in the days of the past generation, 
they have no large supplies of food on hand, for they have 
come to depend on receiving fresh shipments at regular 


ir LD the coming winter be a severe one and should 


intervals. 

Suppose there should be a heavy snowfall with heavy 
drifts blockading roads for days at a time. With a short- 
age of modern snow-removal equipment, a serious condi- 
tion would result. Motor traffic would be paralyzed. 
Neither passenger automobiles nor trucks could travel 
from the larger towns or centers of distribution to the 
hundreds of small towns and villages in need of the 
necessities of life. This would result in great hardship 
and privation. With a situation such as this as more than 
a mere possibility, it is important that states, towns and 
municipalities equip themselves with sufficient modern 
snow-removal facilities to replace the obsolete equipment, 
much of which is of war-time construction with little 
present tractive effort and no high-speed ability. It is no 
exaggeration to say that proper snow-removal equipment 
should be regarded on the same plane of importance as 
adequate police and fire departments. 


The Problem of the State 


In connection with this problem, there is another factor 
that cannot be overlooked—the enormous increase in state 
highway mileage during the last few years. Snow-clearing 
facilities have not kept pace with this ever-expanding net- 
work of highways. There are far too few snow-plows 
available for operation when needed. Not only are there 
many thousand miles more of roads, but the roads are 
wider, and in addition we find that the available equipment 


Preparedness for Snow Removal 
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Cost of Survey 


The Meter Testing and Control Section spends app) oxi. 
mately $35,000 per year in carrying out this work. {\\ys. 
from 1926 to the end of 1931, approximately $21( (99 
has been expended, and for this expenditure the city has 
received over $583,000 in increased revenue. These fig. 


ures indicate clearly the necessity and the value of the 


systematic checking of meter registration. 


ACKNOWLEDCGMENT.—-From a paper presented before the American 
Works Association 


in many instances cannot do its work properly. The types 
of equipment today which can handle this work were 
mentioned in the article, “Don’t Forget Snow Removal,” 
which appeared in the November, 1932, issue of Tue 
AMERICAN City. Instances have come to our attention 
where all-wheel-drive trucks were operated 24 hours a 
day on snow removal in isolated districts last winter as- 
sisted by the use of powerful searchlights at night. Should 
this coming winter be severe, this same equipment would 
be called upon again to work overtime to do its part in 
clearing roads blockaded by heavy drifts. 


Your Problem 


It is a widely accepted fact that the street departments 
of our cities and the highway departments of our towns, 
counties and states must give immediate thought to pre- 
paredness and to the modernizing and expanding of snow- 
removal facilities if we are not to experience the inevit- 
able tie-up of traffic which will occur when the cycle of 
mild winters terminates and we return to a period of 
severe winters. Meteorological authorities state that there 
is a real probability that the winter of 1932-33 will be 
the changing point from mild to severe weather. 

We recall vividly the cartoons in midwest and southern 
papers in February, 1920, depicting Father Knickerbocker 
walking around stalled electric cars in the streets of 
New York City, which had been caught unprepared. Do 
not let your city be caught in a similar situation this 
winter. 


Child Victims of False Economy 


O sharper challenge to our efforts to protect children 
exists today than in the wave of indiscriminate economy 
which threatens public expenditures in most communi- 

ties. Our investment in the health and welfare of children is 
sound. Current economy is false if it neglects health, educa- 
tion and the care of the handicapped, for it then results not 
in saving, but in an ultimate and inevitable increase in ex- 
pense—in fact, unwise current economy is a future extrava- 
gance. Caring for handicapped children now and educating 
them according to their special needs is less expensive than 
neglecting them and thereby piling up later expenses for their 
care as public charges, criminals, or institutional inmates. 
GEORGE AUBREY HASTINGS 
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City-wide Collection 


and Disposal by Incineration 


HE capital city of Mississippi has a population of 

about 50,000, and is situated on the Pearl River, 

which has made it possible to place the new muni- 
cipal refuse incinerator on the edge of low flooded lands 
on the river bank and thus provide for the ready disposal 
of the clinker from the incinerator for at least fifty years 
without worrying over the question of haul. As a further 
example of the economies of incineration for the disposal 
of wastes, the city of Jackson has solved the problem of 
disposing of the carcasses of cows of dairy herds which in- 
spection showed to be badly infected with tuberculosis. 
In one particular instance a large dairy herd was moved 
into Hinds County from an adjoining county where there 
was no inspection. Careful examination of the herd 
before it could be used for the delivery of milk within 
the county showed 22 cows badly infected. The carcasses 
of these animals were all delivered to the municipal in- 
cinerator in one day and destroyed by burning. 


Collection of Household Wastes 


All the collection equipment is owned by the city. It 
consists of seven 114-ton trucks, four Reo and _ three 
White, two two-horse wagons and a one-horse cart. Collec- 


Jackson, Miss., Collects with 
City-owned Equipment 
and Hauls Maximum of Four Miles 


to the Incinerator 


tions are made twice a week in the residential section of 
the city and daily in the hotel and produce districts. This 
schedule is carried out for the entire year. Householders 
are required to place their refuse cans at the curb line 
for collection. A great deal of trouble is experienced with 
the wide use of large paper bags for garbage wastes in- 
stead of proper metal containers. This part of the country 
has a number of stores which specialize in large paper 
bags of perhaps 2 gallons capacity. The householders, 
particularly the Negro population, use these as garbage 
containers. As far as incineration is concerned, they are 
ideal, for they add a small amount of fuel for the com- 
bustion, but they make a bad appearance throughout the 
city when they are placed out for collection. 

Each truck has a driver and two helpers on the collee- 


tion route. They start out at 7 in the morning and work 


REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL IN JACKSON, MISS. 


1. One of the 144-ton White collection trucks leaving the incinerator. 2. One of the 2-horse collection wagons. 3. The 


front of the Nye incinerator, showing the entrance door and the foreman’s office 
clinker dump, awaiting a rising market for the commodity 


4. An accumulation of large junk on the 
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until 5 at night. The longest haul to the incinerator is 
about 3.8 miles, with an average of about 2 miles. The 
incinerator is located in the southeast corner of the city. 
making the haul about as long as it could be within the 
city limits, 

Householders are required to dispose of ashes, but the 
city collects all combustible refuse and tin cans as well 
as large cooking utensils, which pile up at the incinerator 
at an amazing rate. The city provides separate collection 
fer very bulky rubbish but will collect anvthing that will 
go through the feeding holes of the incinerator on the 
regular collection. The feeding holes are 3 feet in diame- 
ter. The city has had the advantage of natural gas for 
fuel around the city for two winters, with the amazing 
result that the amount of garbage to be disposed of at the 
municipal incinerator has increased about one-third. This 
is due to the fact that the natural gas heating and cooking 
units du not provide any place for the ready burning of 
small scraps of food which the householder might wish 
to dispose of immediately. Thus they show up in an in- 
creased amount of garbage to be handled at the incinera- 
tor. 


The Incinerator 


The incinerator was built about four years ago after the 
city engineer and others had made a careful inspection of 
a number of incinerators throughout the South. It is 
patterned after the Nye incinerator in Raleigh, N. C., 
except that the Jackson incinerator has a 100-foot stack. 
The incinerator is built on the edge of a large area of 
lowland which is flooded at high water, and when the 
plant was started there was a drop of 30 feet from the 
back door at the clinkering floor to the ground level. The 
ground has now been raised to the level of the floor with 
the disposal of the clinker for about four years. 

The incinerating units consist of two Nye circular 
furnaces 12 feet in diameter, inside. 
street level, with a 


The entrance is at 
road around the plant leading to a 
lower level and thence to a wood, within the limits of 
which all the brush collected in the city from the work 
of the street department in trimming trees is burned at 
convenient times when the wind is away from the city. 
At times of high water the road to the woods is under 
water, so that it is necessary to spread the brush along 
the edge of the clinker dump and burn it there. 

Each of the incinerating units has a capacity of 4 tons 
per hour and is operated for 10 hours a day. The rated 
capacity of the plant is 80 tons per 10 hours. The services 
of four men are required as labor at the plant during 
operation. There are two feeders at the top who are 
assisted by the helpers of the truck as it delivers its load, 
in order to speed up the getaway of the truck. The trucks 
of material are dumped directly into the feeding hole, but 
all large metal containers are removed as they slide out 
of the truck and are dropped to the ground below at the 
back of the plant and removed once a day toward five 
o'clock to the edge of the clinker dump, where they are 
covered with the clinker the next day. The clinker dump 
is maintained in a level and neat condition except for an 
accumulation of large junk that has gathered for some 
time because of the lack of a market for such material. 
During times of good business this pile was removed 
quite frequently and proved a source of small income to 
the Department. 
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At the clinker level below, two men continuous! 
over the fire to provide for complete combustion. |}, 
two units each have four clinker doors and a « 
combustion chamber between them. The gases g: ' 
flue and then to the end of the plant to the 100-foot | rick 
stack. The plant is provided with a pair of blowers 
are used to provide a forced draft in wet weather and 
At all other times the 
plant works satisfactorily on the natural draft provided 
by the stack. The fires are clinkered five times a day o; 
about every two hours of operating time. The two men 
who handle the clinkering wet down the clinker and 
haul it to the dump in wheelbarrows. 


auring the watermelon season. 


nen 


As an example of the cuties of the incinerator outside 
the actual burning of the recular refuse of the city. the 
month of April, 1932, saw the destruction of the following 
miscellaneous assortment of animals, which is rather typi. 
cal of the cremation activities during the year. There 
were burned 88 dogs, 7 pigs, 6 hogs, 4 calves, 5 cows. 
2 mules and 4 horses. 

During the clean-up weeks of the spring, usually sched- 
uled for the last of March or early in April, when the 
city is divided into sections and asked to put out its clean- 
up débris during a certain week, the entire city gets in- 
terested at the same time, and the incinerator is literally 
swamped with the mass of material that arrives. At that 
time the street cleaning department trucks are pressed 
into service to assist the regular garbage collection trucks. 
One of the garbage collection trucks is regularly held in 
reserve as a relief truck and for special calls. 


City Mule Barn and Shops 


The new incinerator is located on the city lot. and 
adjacent to it are the city mule barn and the city shops. 
built on the 30-foot fill of the old incinerator. At the 
shops the city employees repair tools and mix the asphaltic 
road materials for repairs. There is also a storeroom for 
the Engineer Department of the city. 

This Nye incinerator, which was placed in operation 
in March, 1929, cost $45,000. It is operated under the 
direction of J. J. Halbert, City Engineer, and H. A. 
Stovall, Superintendent of Street Cleaning and Garbage 
Disposal. 


Radio Talks on Municipal Problems 
in New York State 


OR the fourth successive year the New York State Con- 
F ference of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials is co- 

operating with Station WGY in presenting to taxpayers 
everywhere a picture of municipal services and problems. A 
series of 24 weekly radio talks by prominent municipal and 
state officials and governmental experts began on Novembe! 
12. The talks are given on Saturday evenings from 7:15 to 
7:30. The schedule for December is as follows: 


December 3—“A Model Municipal Street-Lighting Plan.” William © 
Quirk, Supervising Chief Inspector, Division of Street Lighting. Depar! t 
of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, New York City. 

December 10—‘‘Preventing the Spread of Contagious Diseases in \°¥ 
York State Municipalities,” James B. Hume, Jr., School of Citizens! 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University. 

December 17—*What Municipalities Can Do to Prevent Crime, 
terview with Captain-Inspector Albert B. Moore, Director, New York 
Police School, Troy. 

December 24—‘“How Municipalities Can Avoid 
Albert H. Hall, Director, Bureau of Training and 
State Conference of Mayors, Albany. 

December 31—‘*What City and Village Governments Have Learned f! 
the Depression,” William P Executive Secretary, New York > 
Conference of Mayors 
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Show Excellent Economy 


reve Power Cost Sub-committee of the 
American Mechanical 
compiled data from both municipally and privately 
owned electrical utilities which indicate that municipal 
plants are better and more cheaply operated than privately 


Oil-Engine 


Society of Engineers has 


owned utility plants of like size and with similar load 
conditions. 
The ery that public ownership is inefficient is heard 


from the lips of many public officials who assume that the 
propaganda issued by various utilities is true. They offer 
data, and quite accurate data, that certain utility plants 
develop a kilowatt-hour on a pound of coal, while mu- 
nicipally owned plants require three or four pounds. 
That the first plant has a capacity of 200,000 kw. and the 
municipal plant a capacity of 2.000 kw. is ignored, 
perhaps the significance of size is not appreciated when 
discussing electric generating plants. Furthermore, the 
cost at the switchboard is but a part of the total cost to 
place a kilowatt-hour on the customer’s premises, which 
total may include charges on a heavy investment in long 
transmission lines. Consequently the municipal plant 
serving a small town may actually be more efficient from 
the user’s standpoint even if it requires several pounds of 
coal to develop a kilowatt-hour. 


Sub-committee on Oil-Engine Power 
Associate Editor of Power, and is 


*Mr. Morrison is a member of the 
Cost of the A. S. E., was formerly 
now Editor of Die sel Power. 
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By L. H. MORRISON 


A Self-Liquidating Municipal 
Improvement 
Municipal electric power plants are one o! 
the mast, if not the most, solvent of muni- 
cipal enterprises, and are peculiarly appro- 
priate subjects for loans of the Reconstrucion 
Finance Corporation, whether for complete 
plants, extensions or modernizing improve- 
ments. The diesel engine is particularly 
valuable in contributing to the self-liquidating 
basis for such loans. The economy of diese! 
engines has received wide-spread acknowl- 
edgment, and in the accompanying article 
Mr. Morrison calls attention to the superior 
showing of municipal diesel plants in com- 
parison to those of private utilities. 
it is not fair either to the public utility o1 
to the municipal plant if judgment is passed on compara- 
If the municipal plant 


Oby iously 


tive efficiencies regardless of size. 
is to be condemned on the basis that it is inefficient, he 
who passes judgment must prove that the privately owned 
public utility operates a plant of like type more cheaply. 
But reports made to the A. S. M. FE. for 119 
various types of diesel engines reveal that 


committee 
plants having 


the public-utility plants were no. as well operated 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMY OF MUNICIPAL, UTILITY AND 
INDUSTRIAL DIESEL POWER PLANTS 


This table gives the results derived from the report of the A.S.M.E. Sub-com- 
mittee on Oil-Engine Power Cost for 1930 as well as for 1931, the year treated in 
the accompanying article. The results for industrial plants have been added for 
completenes 
1930 1931 
M U I Total M It I Total 
Plants reporting 30 41 10 Sl 13 61 15 119 
Fuse. Economy 
Plants with insufficient 
data 6 13 0 10 10 10 0 29 
Plants with sufficient 
data 2 28 10 62 42 15 
Better than median 13 5 7 25 l4 12 11 37 
Median 1 2 0 5 1 l 0 2 
Poorer than median 
Diese 8 14 3 25 14 19 $ 37 
Partly semi-diesel 2 7 0 9 4 10 0 14 
LUBRICATING-OIL, Ecoromy 
Plants with insufficient 
data 6 15 0 21 10 19 0 29 
Plants with sufficient 
data 24 2b 10 60 33 42 15 40 
Better than median 
Diesel 15 7 3 25 18 11 8 37 
Partly semi-diesel l 0 2 
Median 1 0 0 1 0 0 
Poorer than median 
Diesel ee 6 12 7 25 10 20 7 37 
Partly semi-diesel 2 7 0 9 3 10 0 13 


as the municipal plants. The evidence the committee col- 
lected is composed of actual plant records obtained from 
the responsible heads of the various light departments and 
systems. The committee presented the report to the Oil 
and Gas Power Division of the A. S. M. E. without at- 
tempting to arrive at any conclusions, but the data is 
available for all to read and reach a decision. 


Many Interests Represented 


The Sub-committee on Oil-Engine Power Cost was ap- 
pointed by the A. S. M. E. officials to obtain data on the 
operation of diesel power plants. On this committee are 
persons connected with the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, with various utility companies, with municipal 
light plants and with the oil-engine builders, and there 
are several members who may be said to represent the 
public. The chairman, Franz Eder, is an engineer with 
Robert W. Hunt & Co., Consulting and Test Engineers. 

This work was started in 1929 and the 1929 costs of 
36 plants with 107 engines of a capacity of 68,775 horse- 
power were obtained in 1930. Complete reports from 81 
plants containing 253 engines totaling 145,865 hp. were 
obtained in 1931 covering the 1930 costs. In the present 
year data for 1931 on 119 plants with 330 engines total- 
ing 190,768 hp. have been gathered and reported. 

The fuel consumption, lubricating-oil consumption and 
the wear and tear of the engines depend upon the relative 
load they carry. If an engine is fully loaded the wear 
will be greater and the fuel consumption less per kilowatt- 
hour delivered than if partly loaded. Consequently, the 
curves herewith presented are plotted against the “running 
plant capacity factor,” which is the total kilowatt-hours 
delivered divided by the total kilowatt-hours which the 
engines in the plant could have produced if loaded to 
their full rated capacity during the time they were operat- 
ing. 


Fuel Economy 


Now let us see the relative fuel consumption records of 
the private and municipal plants. In Fig. 1 fuel consump- 
tions per kilowatt-hour have been plotted against the 
plants’ running capacity factors and against each of the 
points has been placed the letters M, U or I, indicating 
that the plant is a municipal, a utility (privately owned), 
or an industrial power plant. In addition a median line 
has been drawn, so that there are as many full-diesel plants 
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shown above this line as below. It was found that of the 
61 utility plants reporting, 19 could give no data 
the running capacity factor, which reveals a poor state of 
affairs as to the keeping of plant records. Of the re. 
mainder, 12 plants had better than median fuel economy. 
| plant equaled the median and 19 full-diesel plants and 
10 partly semi-diesel had less than median economy. J urp. 
ing to the 43 municipal plants it is found that 10 plants 
gave no data on capacity factor. Of the remainder. |4 
plants had better than median fuel economy, one had me. 
dian economy, and 14 full-diesel plants had less than 
median economy, as did also 4 partly semi-diesel plants, 


Lubricating Oil 


A second vital element in the cost of operating a power 
plant is the lubricating-oil consumption. By plotting the 
reporting plants on the basis of kilowatt-hours vs. run- 
ning plant capacity factor, Fig. 2, it is found that here 
again the municipal plants showed their superiority. (Of 
the 61 utility plants reporting, 19 had insufficient data. 
Of the remainder, 11 full-diesel and 1 partly semi-diesel 
plants had better than median lubricating-oil economy, 
while 20 diesel and 10 partly semi-diesel plants had less 
than median economy. Of the 43 municipal plants, 10 
gave insufficient data; 18 full-diesel and 1 partly semi- 
diesel plants had better than median economy; | was at 
the median, and 10 diesel plants and 3 semi-diesel plants 
had less than median lubricating-oil economy. 

Some may assume that the better lubricating-oil econ- 
omy of the municipal plants was obtained at the sacrifice 
of the engines’ wearing parts. On the contrary, the mu- 
nicipal plants had a lower repair cost than had the utility 
plants, as will be seen from the table. On the other hand, 
superintendence and labor costs of the municipal plants 
are somewhat higher than those of the utilities. This may 
be traceable to two factors. The first is the fact that many 
utility power plants work the men in two 12-hour shifts, 
while the laws of most states require municipalities to 
operate 8-hour shifts. The second possible factor is the 
general lower level of salaries and wages paid by the pub- 
lic utilities, which tends towards a lower standard of skill 
and morale, and greater occasion for rei ‘irs. 


ENGINE REPAIR COSTS 
(of municipal and utility plants for which such cost was available) 
Municipal Plants Utility Plants 


Plant No. Mills per Kwh. Plant No. M ills per Kwh 
82 1.96 43 0.63 
73 22 732 1.33 
52 49 723 86 
45 1.28 728 39 

130 1.96 215 53 
1.16 837 3. 36 
109 80 722 14 
i 1.28 735 52 
41 .24 333 2.47 
79 .20 738 1.28 
80 48 801 28 
58 31 1061 63 
212 .09 3863 55 
10 49 1.26 
132 0 53 2.94 
70 85 494 61 
11 3.02 619 1.70 
13 31 1056 66 
83 1.05 731 59 
260 0 648 2 
74 .07 67 1.05 
112 35 718 6.28 
527 13 1094 1.80 
2 .35 1096 48 
501 62 862 1.24 
335 40 772 3.67 
24 77 6.09 
194 0 1129 5.52 
247 40 733 0 

646 0 
Total 19.13 Total 46.88 


Average 0.64 Average 1.62 
Median 0.375 Median 0 68 
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EIGHT POUNDS OF BLACK IRON OXIDE 
INTO A BAG AND 10 OF THESE BAGS OF COLOR 
USED IN EACH 10-SACK BATCH 


N October, 1931, the Park Commission of Essex County, 

New Jersey, contracted for the paving of Oraton 
Parkway with black portland cement concrete. The 
pavement is 2,950 feet long and 32 feet wide between 
curbs and lies in East Orange and Newark. The concrete 
for both pavement and curb was colored with black iron 
oxide. 

The pavement is divided into three traffic lanes. The 
center lane is 10 feet wide, and the two outer lanes are 
each 111% feet wide, which includes an integral curb 6 
inches in width. The concrete is 8 inches in thickness. 
The bottom 7 inches is the 1:2:344 concrete commonly 
used in pavements. The top | inch is a 1:11:2 concrete 
in which there was included 8 pounds of black iron oxide 
for each sack of cement. 

The surface of each longitudinal traffic lane is a plane. 
Crown is secured by sloping one of these planes toward 
one gutter, and the other two towards the opposite gutter. 
The total rise to the high point of the crown is 2!. 
inches. The drop of the middle section towards the oppo- 
site gutter is 34 inches, and the cross slope in the other 
outer traffic lane is 134 inches. Curbs are 4 inches in 


height and 6 inches in width, with a l-inch batter on the 


face. 
Expansion Joints and Reinforcements 


Transverse expansion joints were installed at 50-foot 


THE MIXER WAS OPERATED 
OUTSIDE THE FORMS SO THAT 
IT COULD BE RUN BACK TO 
PLACE THE BLACK TOP COURSE 
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Black 


Concrete 


Pavement 


A Novelty 


in Highway Construction 


WAS WEIGHED 
WERE 


three 


Expansion 


intervals and extend in a straight line across all 
pavement strips and through the integral curb 
joints are 15-inch wide. Plain round bars *%4-inch in 
diameter and 20 inches long were used as dowels across 
One-half of the length of the dowel 


was dipped in bituminous material and then covered with 


transverse joints, 


a tube to allow slippage as the joint opened and provide 
space at the end of the bar into which it could push as 
the joint closed. 

Reinforcement consisted of two 54-inch deformed bars 
running around the four sides of each 50 x 10-foot slab. 
Bars, 54-inch in diameter and 4 feet 9 inches long, bent 
to the shape of a hairpin, were placed in the corners of 
each slab. 

Construction 


Coarse aggregate for the base course had a maximum 
size of 84-inch and for the top course 42-inch material was 
used. This grading gave very satisfactory results. Batches 
were measured by weight at a central proportioning plant 
and hauled to the mixer 
batch trucks. The black 


paper sacks, 8 pounds to a sack, and was poured overt 


about 4 miles away in three- 


iron oxide was weighed into 
the other ingredients in the mixer skip. 

Steel side forms 12 inches in height were used and 
served also as a back-form for the curb. A layer of base 


course concrete was first spread and struck off to a depth 
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feet of the base course was placed, and then the m er 


THE FINAL SURFACE WAS SECURED BY 
BROOMING 
The color of the pavement was about that of dark 
trap rock 


of 5 inches. The marginal bars and the hairpin bars were 
placed on this layer and the additional 2 inches of base 
course was spread, struck off, and compacted by tamping 
with a wooden hand-sereed. This concrete was stiff enough 
to allow men to walk upon it without sinking into it 
appreciably, and no water came to the surface under the 
action of sereeding and tamping. 

Each longitudinal traflic lane was built separately, with 
the mixer operating from outside the forms. One hundred 


The Basis of 


To the Editor of THe American City: 

The same mail delivery that brought me the current issue 
of Tue American Crry with its publicity for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation also brought the Journal of the En- 
gineering Societies of Boston in which was printed a report 
by a Committee appointed to study the possibilities of the 
RK. F.C. loans. After pointing out that in Massachusetts there 
are projects, largely in the water-works and sewerage field. 
and now held in abeyance, amounting to some $30,000,000, 
they go on to say that this is due not to the “inability to bor- 
row money for such works but rather to a general desire by 
municipalities to curtail expenditures upon all but essential 
and pressing construction needs, in order to lessen present 
and future tax burdens. 

“Furthermore, it does not appear that R. F. C. loans if 
negotiated would be at rates of interest any more favorable 
than can now be obtained by municipalities in the market. 
....In the judgment of your committee, therefore, it does not 
appear likely that any considerable use of R. F. C. loans for 
publie works construction purposes by municipalities in this 
state is probable.” 

The foregoing is an extract from a report signed by Messrs. 
Frank M. Gunby, Arthur D. Weston and H. K. Barrows, 
Chairman 

This state of mind appears to be general, and in his own 
personal practice the writer does not find any signs of interest 
in loans to be secured upon such terms. In general. the re- 
quirements seem to be more stringent and the burden more 
onerous on those immediately concerned with the service given 
by the proposed improvements than would be the case in 
times of normal business activity and normal financing. 


It seems to me that with the temper of the people what it 


moved back to place the top course. The mixer drum \\as 
washed out as the mixer was moving in to its new posi. 
tion. The mixing period for the base course was | 1, 
minutes and for the top or colored course was 2 minutes, 
the additional time being used to insure thorough distri. 
bution of the color throughout the batch. 

The black concrete mixture was spread with square. 
point shovels and struck off with a hand screed. Further 
finishing was done with a hand lute, and final surface 
was obtained by light transverse brooming. The edges 
of the slabs were then rounded with an edger having a 
14-inch radius. 

As soon as the brooming was completed, wooden face 
forms were set for the integral curbs. The black, top- 
course concrete was used in filling the curb forms. As 
soon as the concrete in the curb had set sufficiently, the 
face forms were removed and a final finish was given 
with a wooden hand float. The concrete was cured with 
wet burlap followed by wet hay. 


Costs and Results 


The colored 8-inch concrete cost $1.95 per square yard, 
and the integral curb cost 10 cents per lineal foot, making 
the total contract price $24,010. 

The resulting color is about that of dark trap rock. 
It is about the color of the black concrete pavement con- 
struction in Englewood, N. J., which was inspected by the 
Essex County Park Commission before the dark concrete 
pavement was decided upon for its work. The results are 
very satisfactory. 


R. F. C. Loans 


is, the only condition under which a public official might be 
expected to promote improvements successfully would be that 
the cost of financing had been so reduced that it could be 
easily demonstrated that the saving to be effected by present 
financing was too great to be foregone. Such financing would 
have to be at low rates of interest and so arranged that no 
payments on principal need be paid within the first two or 
three years. We may understand the disinclination of the 
Government to go into the banking business, but if any im- 
provement in the employment situation is to be brought about 
through R. F. C. loans it seems impossible that this should be 
done without a considerable change in the basis on which 
these loans are to be made. 

As I see it, the Act provides that the R. F. C. Board can 
exercise its own judgment as to the rates of interest and the 
periods in which the securities shall mature. 

In addition, current practice is based on financing sewer 
construction in such a way that a portion of the cost falls 
upon the municipality and this cost is met by general taxation, 
while in the case of water supplies the portion of the cost ap- 
plicable to fire protection is likewise met from the general 
tax budget. 

To deviate from these practices would be to throw an ex- 
traordinary burden on the people to be served by any pro- 
posed new enterprise, and if the project is in connection with 
any existing system the burden would be greater than that on 
the other portions of the community served. 

If the prime object of the R. F. C. is to stimulate business 
by encouraging the construction of necessary public works it 
would seem that those objections must be disposed of satis- 
factorily before any real progress can be made. 

ROBERT C. WHEELER 
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Airport Surfaces 


\ airport surface may have a structural form that 
is fibrous or granular, or it may be made up of 
a combination of materials possessing these two 

characteristics in varying degrees. The material of which 

the surface is composed may be bound together to form 

e cohesive mass, or it may be non-cohesive. The surface 
may be rigid, tending to resist any change in form, or it 

may be flexible, capable of being bent, or plastic, with the 

quality of being easily molded. The term resilience is 
often incorrectly applied to airport surfaces as indicating 

a material that will yield perceptibly under pressure. Such 

surface is more apt to be a soft, inelastic or plastic 
material. 

There has also been a frequent attempt to provide a 
surface which would be resilient and at the same time 
provide a satisfactory grip for tail skids. The combina- 
tion seems to be most nearly approached in the turf 
surface. A smooth, hard, beach sand also approaches the 
ideal. No artificial combination has yet been produced 
which meets all the conditions set up as desirable. An 
adaptation of the airplane to available surfaces is more 
probable than the discovery of a surface material o1 
pavement combining in a satisfactory manner such unlike 
qualities. 

Surface Treatment 

\ general surface treatment may be resorted to when 
a turf cannot be developed. Dust palliatives of hygro- 
scopic salts are not recommended, because of the damage 
such chemicals might do when blown into the structure 
of an airplane by the action of the propeller. Treatments 
by use of road oil have met with success for certain con- 
ditions. Sometimes the surface may be stabilized by the 
addition of suitable material, such as sand to clay ot 
eravel to peat. 


Runways and Taxiways 


The operation of the Cleveland municipal airport and 
many others indicates that under certain conditions air- 
ports without runways are possible and even practicable. 
In some cases it may even be desirable to omit runways. 
particularly in those areas where the ground does not 
freeze to any considerable extent and at fields where the 
nature and volume of traffic permit. 

It is desirable to land the planes as nearly directly into 
the wind as possible. Four runways providing an eight- 
direction field would make it possible to land within 22.5 
degrees of the true wind direction. This is about as close 
as it is possible for a pilot to approximate the wind direc- 
tion, and for that reason the number of runways is prob- 
ably the maximum that any field needs. In thus speaking 
of runways, parallel sections of the same runway are not 
considered separately. If a runway is wide, some pilots 
“quarter it,” that is, they land at an angle to the axis 
of the runway in order to more nearly approach the wind 
cairection. 

The use of runways in wet weather is more urgent for 
large ships than for small ones, because the large ones 


hog down more quickly. The large ships are more often 
equipped with tail wheels and brakes, therefore runways 


Field Surfaces, Runways and Taxiways, 


Aprons and Service Roads 


can be used by them without trouble. Rapid development 
of manufacture of large planes with tail wheel and brakes 
would therefore indicate the desirability for an earlier 
development of runways. The large ships with tail wheel 
and brakes can land on a runway in a direction not exactly 
into the wind with a greater degree of safety than a small 
plane without such equipment. 

The layout for runways is a problem for very careful 
design. The first consideration is the configuration of 
the field. In addition to this, it is necessary to consider 
the area under take-off, the surrounding hazards, the 
economy of total paving materials, the direction of pre- 
vailing winds, the amount of taxiing and the location of 
the main structures. 

Parallel strips of hard-surface runways with a different 
material between makes it possible to control traffic better 
take-offs in 


formation can then be made on strips designated for that 


when it is unusually heavy. Landings on 
purpose. If the strips are separated by sufficient distance 
and are parallel to each other, it is possible lo arrange 
for landings and take-offs so nearly simultaneous that 
the capacity of the port is tremendously increased. At the 
Detroit city airport, such landings and take-offs were 
made during the 1931 National Aircraft Show at a maxi- 
mum rate of 256 per hour and averaged over 200 per 
hour for 7 consecutive hours. Separate strips for land- 
ing and take-off are not necessary, but if provided they 
should be parallel to each other. They need not both be 
paved unless traffic warrants. The take-off strip is usually 
the one to be paved first. 

It follows then that a limited amount of paving applied 
to a system of parallel runways used for simultaneous 
take-off and landing will probably provide paving that is 
not continuous across the field, but it will probably at 


least be connected by taxi strips. 
Paving Intersections 


The question has been raised as to the desirability of 
The 


same thing that would make any runway paving necessary 


paving intersecting landing strips where they cross. 


would govern in this case. If the intersection is in mid- 
field, it is quite possible that it would logically call for 
early paving because of the traflic from every direction 
Such pavement would also lend itself to the application 
of a painted marker which could be kept intact for a 
stone marker in a 


much longer period than a crushed 


busy field. 
Taxi Strips 
Taxi strips are used to advantage by the airplanes with 
tail wheel and brakes. but would not be satisfactory for 
of the field. 


Turf is the best surface for taxiing planes with tail skids, 


others. The taxi strips should be at the edge 


bee ause the dust arising from cinders or similar mate rial 


envelops the plane taxiing at slow speed with the wind 
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and causes the carburetor to clog. The runways at the 
Chicago municipal airport are made wide enough to per- 
mit a plane to taxi along the side and not to interfere 
with a plane landing or taking-off. 

The width and character of runway strips and taxi 
strips are not necessarily varied because of proximity to 
the hangar or the administration building. This is a sub- 
ject for careful study in preparing the design for each 
case. It would seem that the hangar apron designed to 
serve the usual purpose would answer for such taxiing as 
might be needed. It might be necessary, however, to mark 
on the apron clearly and distinctly the parts of the apron 
which were to be ordinarily used for taxiing and thus 
avoid the possibility of collision between taxiing planes 
or between such airplanes and automobiles or pedestrians. 
Sufficient space should be set aside for the parking or 
staking-out of the airplane in the immediate vicinity of 
the hangar. Such areas might very well be provided with 
a surface of a different character from the material used 
for taxi ways. Special surfacing would sometimes be pro- 
vided for locations assigned to airplanes waiting to take 
on loads of passengers for sight trips or for hire. 


Length of Runways 


The question has been raised as to the possibility of 
fixing a maximum length beyond which it would seem 
unnecessary to construct a runway. The answer to this 
depends upon the design of the runway itself. Consider- 
ing the line across the port in any direction which might 
be the path of a runway, it is of course possible to have 
the wind from either direction along this line. When the 
field is small and the same axis is used for the construc- 
tion of the runway to accommodate either direction of 
wind, and if it is possible that the amount of runway 
required under extreme conditions for heavily loaded 
planes is equal to half the length of the field measured 
along this line, then, of course, the center would overlap 
the construction from the opposite side. This would in 
effect produce a continuous runway across the field and 
under ordinary circumstances would be true in as many 
directions as there were runways. The only conditions 
under which the lines of runways from opposite sides of 
the field would not meet would be when the lines for 
direction of take-off from opposite sides of the field would 
be parallel and some distance apart. In this instance under 
such conditions the runway would probably be extended 
from one side until it had passed the end of a similar 
runway on the parallel line extending from the opposite 
side. If the runways are not too far apart, there would 
be a portion of the width overlapping. If they were 
further apart, there might be a slight strip without run- 
way lying between the two hard-surfaced strips. It is 
probable that such a strip would be filled in at least in 
part with surfacing of some sort because of the increase 
in flexibility in operation that would be provided in so 
doing. Under any circumstances it would seem desirable 
to build the maximum length of runway whether in a con- 
tinuous line or otherwise. 

The admonition of cautious advisors that the pilot 
should “use all the field” means that the take-off begins 
at the extreme leeward side of the field. If a complete 
runway is not built, the unpaved portion under such cir- 
cumstances would lie in the center of the field between 
the ends of the paved take-off. It would probably be 
evidence of good judgment and planning of the field to 
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make some provision to join these separated portivns, 
Many fields have only short portions of the runway payed 
and these portions are not long enough to extend a 
the entire length of the field. In some cases they extend 
only a very short distance from the apron directly jy 
front of the hangar, and this restriction is justified |, 
such cases by the fact that a minimum of funds is ay ql. 
able for the purposes of runway construction or by the 
fact that the amount of traffic in other directions js yo} 
of sufficient volume to warrant the expense. Again it 
may be possible that the periods of the year when the 
portions of the runway without paving are most likely 
to be used would be the same periods during which the 
condition of an unpaved strip would be most satisfactory. 
This possibility would depend upon the direction of the 
prevailing winds when the field is soft. 

There is another factor which enters into the advisabil- 
ity of the construction of special runways the full width 
of the field or the fixing of a maximum length of runway. 
This is a matter of operation or compliance with rules. 
Not only should a plane taking-off start from the extreme 
leeward side of the field, but a plane that is landing 
should continue its progress in the direction in which it 
landed rather than make an abrupt turn to the right or 
left after landing. Permitting such turns or deviations 
from direct course would tend to create a hazard for any 
plane landing immediately behind the plane so doing. 

The question of the minimum possible length of run- 
ways is also important. If it is necessary to curtail the 
amount of runway construction to a minimum, it wil! 
probably be found better to simply extend a section out 
from the apron with such material as is available, to 
such lengths and widths as possible, and let this extension 
lie either in the direction of greatest travel or toward a 
portion of the field where the ground conditions are poor- 
est. Considerable attention should be given to substitut- 
ing a greater length of less expensive construction for a 
more expensive hard-surfaced runway. 


Aprons 


Apron construction at the hangar and in the neigh- 
borhood of the administration building is important. 
There are many times when there are small jobs which 
can be done to better advantage outside the hangar than 
inside. It is also desirable to have the aprons adjacent 
to the hangar so that the planes may be run out and 
warmed-up there rather than within the hangar. If the 
area in front is unpaved, the process of warming-up the 
engine creates so much dust that the conditions cannot 
long be tolerated. In wet weather unpaved areas in front 
of the hangar would soon become a mire and make 
pedestrian traflic impossible. 


Service Roads 


There is no certain method of forecasting the charac- 
ter of truck traffic which will be needed or permitted on 
the field. In order to make such traffic possible without 
danger of bogging down in soft spots, it may be desirable 
to have these trucks follow the hard-surface runways or 
taxi strips or both. In the event that such service is 
desirable on the portion of the field being used for heavy 
traffic, then the hard-surface runways would not be avail- 
able and probably the opportunity to use the taxi strips 
would be strictly limited. Under such circumstances a 


THE 


vice roadway, in addition to the surfaced runway, would 


be necessary. 
[he design of service roadways should be such that 
ple planning to approach the station or administration 
buildings are not forced to drive by the hangars on 
prons to any greater extent than necessary. Under some 
extreme conditions one-way traflic may be necessary. Ser- 
ce roads should follow the perimeter of the field except 
special cases. For the roads used in reaching hangars 
and other structures from the public highway it is quite 
probable that a higher type of construction would be 


Thirty Advantages 
of Publie Works 


HE annual or biennial budget for the control of pub- 
lic finances has come to be recognized as essential to 
Advance planning extends the 


good government. 
budgeting principle to embrace improvements and expen- 
ditures anticipated several years in the future and co- 
ordinates them into a balanced community development 
program. 

Such a plan is an extremely valuable adjunct to the 
budgeting policy of a community, for it tends to eliminate 
guesswork and furnishes a sound and uniform basis for 
predicting financial requirements. 

The budgeted plan has found favor with successful pri- 
vate and public service corporations and is being used by 
most of them. If it is considered essential in business. 
there is no reason why it should not be equally effective 
in city planning as an aid in reducing interest rates, debt 
service and taxes. Some of the benefits to be derived from 
the advance planning of public works may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. By advance planning the aggregate of public expendi- 
tures can better be held within the financial means of the 
community, provide a surplus of borrowing power available 
for emergencies and thus insure unimpaired credit. 


2. Intelligent planning facilitates the selection of those 
projects which should be paid for from current revenues and 
those which can properly be financed by bond issues or spe- 


cial assessments. 


3. The long-term program shows clearly where it may be 
more equitable to shift improvement costs to the state, county, 
or other political unit. 


1. Policies of annexation may likewise be better studied 
and determined. 


5. Extravagances of big bond issues which may be voted in 
the enthusiasm of the moment can be avoided. 


6. An examination of the annual expenditures of most 
publie construction agencies discloses wide variation from year 
to year, with consequent administrative and financial disad- 
vantages. Wise planning years ahead can be made a very 
desirable substitute for this and assure a more even tax rate 
than is now the rule. 

7. The various agencies are assisted materially in their ef- 
forts to keep within their annual budgets and in planning and 
execution of a continuous and systematic program over a 
period of years. 


8. By correlating all contemplated disbursements for all 
agencies in detail in advance, possible duplication can be 
foreseen and eliminated. 
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desirable. The usual practice in roead-building design 
should be followed except in the case where there is cross 
traffic of airplanes moving to or from the hangar: in 
such cases the road should be designed to facilitate the 
passage of the airplanes. For ordinary traffic, sand-clay 
construction, cinder roadway or a roadway of slag or 
other material properly shaped and well drained will be 


entirely satisfactory. 
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of Advance Planning 


By D. H. SAWYER 


Director, Federal Employment Stabilization Board 


Although the activities of the Federal Em- 
ployment Stabilization Board relate primarily 
to the long-range planning and coordination 


of public works activities of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia, the 
Board is rendering an important service in 
stimulating similar activities among state and 
local governments. 

Based on this experience, Colonel Sawyer 
summarizes for state, county and municipal 
officials in the accompanying article the bene- 
fits which their respective units of govern- 
ment are deriving or might derive from the 
advanee planning and budgeting of public 
works expenditures. 


9. An over-zealous bureau entrusted with construction, some- 
times supported by a interest group, may employ 
means which will result in its securing an undue amount of 
the taxpayer's dollar. In contrast, a bureau which thoroughly 
understands the basic needs may through reserve withhold 
recommendations for funds to the detriment of the com 
munity. With advance budgeting, proper balance of expen- 
ditures between such bureaus can be maintained, and projects 
of doubtful value can be more correctly evaluated. 


spec ial 


10. There are generally in all communities some activities 
which, although legitimate in earlier days, are of questionable 
current necessity and which continue to absorb public funds. 
Examination of a program of contemplated expenditures will 
assist in properly appraising these. 

ll. By displaying estimates of the cost not only of new 
construction but also of important items of maintenance, re- 
pairs and alterations as part of the long-term program, the 
administration and the public have an opportunity to foresee 
just what is involved in costs of operation. 


12. Many difficulties in public financing have arisen as a 
result of the fact that the estimated cost of a given enterprise 
frequently does not represent the aggregate ultimate cost. It 
is well known that expenditures for an improvement by one 
agency may require supplementary investments by others not 
included in its estimate cost. Programming of undertakings 
several years in advance reveals this interrelationship and the 
ultimate total cost involved in making each improvement, thus 
tending to avoid unexpected financing. 

13. Citizens are entitled to the protection afforded by a far- 
reaching plan which permits proper evaluation of the im- 
mediate or inopportune requests for funds, and thus 
to check wasteful spending. 


serves 
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14. A long-term program of public works provides a vehicle 
which enables public officials to withstand the pressure of un- 
reasonable demands for improvements ahead of schedule, as 
well as requests by special interests. 


15. A more equitable allocation of improvements among 
rival sections of the community can be facilitated, because it 
is possible to demonstrate the relative advantages and inequal- 
ities of the demands of each. 


16. The long-term financial plan as an aid in stabilizing 
economic conditions should help the leasing of property, since 
tax and assessment demands and the benefits from improve- 
ments can be more definitely anticipated. 


17. Wide annual fluctuations place a severe financial burden 
on the construction industry, including supply houses, manu- 
facturers, and contractors, which must maintain organization, 
equipment and supplies for peak demands. More balanced 
spending by public bodies would effect economies in the indus- 
try which would be reflected in more equitable construction 
costs. 

18. Instead of competing with private construction for labor 
and materials during peak periods of private construction, 
public works properly planned can be withheld until times 
when other demands are less urgent. 


19. Careful study of past trends of physical expansion and 
anticipation of probable future needs will indicate the direc- 
tions in which it is desirable to guide subsequent development. 
Community growth can be so directed by long-range planning. 


20. Necessary improvements can be more rationally ex- 
tended to undeveloped areas without undue cost to the tax- 
payer and as growth justifies the outlay. 

21. By projecting requirements, properties which will be 
needed eventually can be acquired whenever they are available 
at reasonable prices and in advance of private development. 


22. Physical improvements can be grouped into certain 
categories conforming to recognized principles of basic neces- 
sity which should control the sequence in which they are to 
be undertaken. By careful planning, a program can be formu- 
lated which properly schedules these and allocates them to 
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specific years in the future in accordance with sound fir 
policies. 
23. All public and private agencies, including the 
} 


companies, are enabled through adequate planning to arrange 
to make extensions, alterations and new installations jp ad. 
vance of or in conjunction with roadway and other consi: 
tion. 

24. By correlating the activities of the several construction 
agencies there is assurance that each improvement, large: 0; 
small, will be made at its proper time and that it will jaye 


its place in a logical scheme. 

25. Detail plans and specifications can be prepared in ad 
vance for approved projects and held in readiness for thy 
letting of contracts at the proper time. Sites can be acquired 
and other essential preliminaries disposed of, thus reducing 
to a minimum any possible delays in promptly placing the 
work on the market. 

26. With plans in readiness for prompt execution. it is pos 
sible to utilize public works for relief of unemployment during 
periods of depression. 

27. For many years serious efforts have been made to spread 
construction work more evenly throughout the year and thus 
provide more employment during the winter months. Advance 
planning contributes materially toward attaining this very 
desirable objective. 

28. Long-range planning means plans made deliberately 
with sufficient time to give adequate study to the factors in- 
volved and the relative merits of alternative schemes. This 
procedure is certain to produce better results at less cost than 
would those expedients, hurriedly conceived, usually resorted 
to through popular enthusiasm in times of emergency when 
speed is the criterion. 

29. The expense of this modern practical service is negli- 
gible compared with the benefits derived. The experience of 
our Cities, counties, states and regions conclusively proves that 
proper planning either lessens expenditures or produces some- 
thing better for the money. 

30. A sound plan inspires confidence in the administration 
and fosters public pride by creating a consciousness and ap- 
preciation of community problems. 


Emergency Removal of Ice on 
City Streets 


A Practical Method of Breaking Down Thick Layers of Ice 


N certain special emergency cases, as in traffic areas, 

it may be desirable to entirely remove thick, heavy 

accumulations of ice and hardened snow which, be- 
cause they usually become badly rutted, are a cause of 
dangerous traflic conditions. In such cases the applica- 
tion of flake caleium chloride by means of a mechanical 
spreader at the rate of *4 to 1 pound per square yard will 
soon loosen the entire ice coating, permitting its removal 
from the pavement by hand or mechanical means. 

For this purpose, a solution containing from 25 to 30 
per cent of calcium chloride, which figures 2.85 to 3.75 
pounds per gallon of solution, may be employed. Such 
solutions, especially if made up with warm water and ap- 
plied by a street flusher equipped with nozzles which 
throw a finely divided high-pressure spray, have proved 
highly efficient for this purpose. As soon as the ice has 
become loosened from the pavement surface, it should be 
removed and an extremely light treatment of coarse sand 
applied to the surface. 

In a discussion of the removal of ice from pavements, 


M. H. Ulman, of the Pennsylvania Department of High- 
ways, reported: “We have found on the basis of our ob- 
servations that sodium chloride, or common salt, has a 
detrimental effect on concrete, in that considerable scaling 
is apparent in areas where it has been used. This is par- 
ticularly true around switches from which the ice has been 
removed by sodium chloride, and also in front of ice 
cream stands where it has been the customary practice to 
empty the salt or brine solution from the ice cream freez- 
ers. We therefore have issued an order in Pennsylvania 
that sodium chloride, or rock salt, cannot be used by pub- 
lic service companies in thawing switches, and also that 
there shall be no emptying of rock salt or sodium chloride 


brine from ice cream freezers or other sources on our 


pavements.’ 

Continuing this discussion, W. H. Root, of the Iowa 
State Highway Commission, stated: “In reply to a question 
regarding the possible damage by scaling, we never have 
had any scaling where we applied calcium chloride for 
ice removal.” 
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A Progressive Water Works 


in Eastern Tennessee 


AD it not been for the free-flowing spring which 

still furnishes from 400,000 to 2,000,000 gallons 

of moderately hard water daily, the city of Greene- 
ville, Tenn., with its present-day population of nearly 
6.000, would not be located in its attractive setting of 
mountains and hills. The daily consumption of water for 
the city and its few industries, the chief of which is a large 
milk-condensing plant, is about 300,000 gallons in win- 
ter and a peak of 800,000 gallons in summer. 


Sources 


supply is the Indian 
spring is at its lowest 


The primary source of water 
Spring, but as the flow from the 
point when the summer demand is greatest, the water 
supply has to be supplemented from the Nolachucky 
River. The pumping equipment at the spring consists 
of two 3-inch Fairbanks-Morse centrifugal pumps of 350 
gallons per minute each, with electric drive controlled 
from the filtration plant, through 1,300 feet of under- 
ground cable. The delivery main is an 8-inch cast iron 


Indian Spring and Nolachucky River 
Are Sources of Hard and Soft Water 
for Greeneville, Tenn. 


By THEODORE REED KENDALL 


Engineering Editor, The American City 


pipe 1.300 feet long from the spring pumping station to 
the filtration plant. 

The second source of supply, the Nolachucky River, 
furnishes a much softer water than the spring and will 
eventually become the primary source of water supply. 
which will eliminate the necessity for softening. required 
at present. The lift from the river to the filtration plant 
is 300 feet in 5 miles. 
Fairbanks-Morse electric pumps with remote control de 


Two 350-gallon-per-minute 3-inch 
liver the river water to the filtration plant through a 12- 
inch cast iron pipe. A 3-pole oil switch at the filter plant 
controls the supply of current to the river pumping sta 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT OF WATER AT GREENEVILLE, TENN 


1. The 8- and 12-inch cast iron mains at the filtration plant which deliver water from Indian Spring and the No 

River respectively. At the right are seen the ammonia and alum delivery pipes extending through the wall 

homemade ammonia solution feed machine in the background and the alum dry feed machine in the f{ 
3. The mixing flume with its baffles 
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tion. where relays operate switches throwing the motors 
onto the same supply line. 

The river intake consists of two 12-inch pipes which 
extend out 30 feet into the river. Each pipe has a plug at 
the end and is carried about 3 feet above the bed of the 
river on stirrups attached to either side of a sturdily con- 
structed pier. A boom at the end of the pier, the founda- 
tion for which is carried down 20 feet into the gravel bed, 
was installed, so that it was possible to lift the three 16- 
foot lengths of 12-inch cast iron pipe clear of the river for 
‘leaning. A ball-and-socket joint at the sure end of the 
third length gives sufficient flexibility. The two outer 
lengths of pipe are drilled with a sufficient number of 
*4-inch holes to give an intake area equal to four times 


ithe cross-section area of the pipe. 
The Power Plant 


All electric power for the operation of the various 
pumps at the spring and river, as well as the high-service 
pump at the filtration plant and the various electric units 
in the plant, is supplied by two Fairbanks-Morse diesel 
engines, one of 150 horsepower and the other of 120 horse- 
power, arranged for parallel operation if needed. A fuel 
oil tank of 18,000 gallons capacity, or approximately two 
tank-car loads, is located on the hill just above the filtra- 
tion plant. Fuel oil is hauled from independent wells by 
the city’s tank truck, thus making possible a continuous 
supply of fuel at a remarkably low rate. The electricity is 
generated at 2,300 volts, 60 cycles, by 90- and 72-kw 
Fairbanks-Morse generators attached to two diesel en- 
wines, 

Water Treatment 


The water from either or both of the sources is deliv- 
ered at the head of the mixing flume, as shown in one of 
the illustrations. The first treatment is the application of 
an ammonia solution as a means of controlling taste in 
the water. This plant was the first in America to use an 
ammonia solution for this purpose, the Superintendent 
basing his experiments on the work of Sir Alexander Hous- 
ton, of London. At first the solution was made up in tanks 
and fed through an orifice, but when the other chemical 
solution tanks in the plant were removed and dry feed in- 
stalled for both alum and lime, dry feed was resorted to 
for the ammonia gas, which is applied direct from the 
cylinder through a reducing valve, with a bottle of lubri- 
cating oil inserted in the line, through which the gas must 
bubble as a means of observing the flow. The ammonia 
solution is applied within 2 feet of the influent end of the 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FILTRA. 
TION PLANT POWER HOUSE AND 
STORAGE RESERVOIR, GREENER. 
VILLE, TENN. 


mixing flume. Approximately 2 pounds of ammonia are 
used in 10 hours of operation. 

Following this, lime is applied, with a homemade ma- 
chine, similar to the dry feed alum machine which wil! be 
described later. The two machines are alike except 
that the lime feeder has an agitator for stirring the dry 
lime, and a screw conveyor to carry the lime out to the 
flume. This machine is equipped with a 14-horsepower 
motor which is only one-third loaded. 

The mixing flume is 3 feet wide and 18 inches deep 
and is equipped with five one-half depth around-the-end 
baffles. It is 210 feet long and is constructed on top of 
and around the rim of the settling tank or basin. 

The alum solution is applied about 40 feet from the 
outlet end of the flume behind a single baffle. The coagu- 
lant, granulated 17 per cent alum furnished by the Kalb- 
fleisch Corporation, of Chattanooga, Tenn., is fed by a 
novel homemade device. This machine consists of a '4- 
horsepower motor operating through a worm gear giving 
a reduction of 60 to 1 which turns a rimmed plate which 
has another 4 to 1 reduction, so that the plate itself re- 
volves at between 7 and 8 rpm as against the 1,800 rpm 
of the motor. The alum is fed from a circular hopper 
above through a section of bronze pipe onto the plate. 
The bronze pipe has a curved slot with a set screw. so 
that it is possible to raise or lower the bottom of the pipe 
to permit a more rapid or a slower flow of the granulated 
alum. An adjustable scraper about 34-inch wide is fixed 
to the stationary hopper and may be raised or lowered to 
scrape more deeply or more lightly at the rim of the 
plate, pushing the granulated alum over the edge into the 
solution pot. This machine is used normally to deliver 
about 4 pounds of alum per hour, and the similar lime 
machine applies about 50 pounds per hour, chiefly for 
softening. 

The alum solution pot is an 8 x 8 x 12-inch lead-lined 
sheet-iron box with a 2-inch pipe leading from it carrying 
about 2 cubic feet of water per minute, which is sufficient 
to make up the solution. The use of the lime is for soften- 
ing the spring water. When using river water, more alum 
and less lime are used. 


Settling Basin 


At the end of the mixing flume the water drops a maxi- 
mum of 2 feet into the settling basin, which has a center 
baffle extending from the influent end to within a few 
feet of the far end and terminating in an underflow bafile. 
The water thus passes through one side of the settling 
basin under the baffle and back on the other side of the 


70 
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}.-in to the filters. The basin has a theoretical settling 

priod of 6 hours, but the actual time is between 2! and 
ours. Three openings have been cut in the concrete 
{ of the basin for better observation of the settling of 

the floc. The settling basin is 25 x 100 feet outside meas- 
ments and is 15 feet deep from the roof to the bottom. 

with 1 foot freeboard. There are nine 6-inch plug valves 
the bottom of the basin to draw off the settled floc. 
ich is removed about once in six months. 


The Filters 


[he plant is equipped with two !2-mgd rapid filters. 
each with a sand bed area of 17 x 12 feet. and 30 inches 
deep, with an underlying gravel bed 18 inches deep. The 
distance from the top of the wash-water trough to the sand 
js 22 inches. A manifold system is composed of 12-inch 
cast iron pipe with 2-inch galvanized iron pipe laterals 
having holes in the bottom for filtered water and for 
washing. 

The filter runs average 12 hours when using river water 
in summer, and 24 hours when using spring water in 
winter. The difference in the runs is due more to the car- 
bon dioxide gas in the water than to the organic content 
of the water and accumulated floc. Each filter is equipped 
with a Simplex loss-of-head gage, a rate-of-flow gage, and 
« recording chart. 

The effluent of the filters is chlorinated with a Wallace 
& Tiernan solution feed manual control bubble type chlori- 
nator. Orthotolodine tests are made every 50 minutes 
when running river water, and chlorine at the rate of 0.2 
ppm is used for the spring water and 0.6 ppm for the 
river water. 

Wash water for the filters is taken off the distribution 
line. A Tycos recording pressure gage shows the elevation 
of the water in the standpipe on a hill on the other side 
of town. It is set to read zero feet when the tank is empty 
and 60 feet when the tank is full. This gage also indi- 
cates when the filters are washed and when hydrants are 
opened in the city for filling the tanks of the pressure 
flushers. The peaks are typical and serve as an adequate 


check on the number of tankfuls of water drawn for street 
flushing and also the number of times the filters are 
washed daily. 

The filter effluent, the rate of flow of which is controlled 


ANY improvements have recently taken place in the or- 
ganization and administration of the Police Department 
of Chicago, III. 

Although the numerical strength of the force has been re- 
duced in the last two years approximately from 6,700 to 
6,000, the number of men on foot patrol has been increased 
150 per cent, being now about 1,900. The efficiency of the 
department has been further increased by adding to the num- 
ber of patrol cars and by placing in operation an extensive 
police radio system. There are now some 100 small patrol 
cars and 50 large high-powered ones equipped with radio. 
Furthermore, 20 per cent of the present force constitutes new 
blood in the department. The average age has been lowered, 
and a greater proportion of young men will be encouraged 
by the reduction of the admission age to a range of 21 to 29 
years, from the former limits of 23 to 35, approximately. 
Civil service methods in disciplining new policemen are bet- 
ter, and a more thorough check-up on the character of those 
examined is made. 


Better Police Organization 
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by Simplex controllers, flows to the circular concrete clear- 
water basin, which is OO feet in diameter and holds a 
maximum depth of 18 feet of water. The plant is run a 


minimum of 7 hours in winter and a maximum of 24 
hours in summer, with an average of 20 hours during the 


summer. 
High-Pressure Pumping Equipment 


The oldest pump in the filtration plant is an Aldrich 
triplex; it is twenty years old and still has an unusually 
and 


low power consumption. It has an 8-inch discharge 


delivers 450 gallons per minute. The second high-pres 
sure pump is a 5-inch Fairbanks-Morse centrifugal of 700 
The Aldrich pump is soon to be replaced 


All the pumping equip 


gpm capacity. 
with a 1,000-gpm_ centrifugal. 
ment, including the river and spring pumps, is controlled 
from one panel board in the pumping and power plant 
section of the filtration plant, and the entire power plant 
and filtration plant are controlled and operated by one 
man, who, starting as a mechanic, has trained himself as 
a water-works operator through attendance at the water- 
works schools of the state of Tennessee, until now he ranks 


high as a filter-plant operator. 
Analysis 


When using the spring water, which requires softening, 
the alkalinity of the raw water averages 200, and of the 
filtered water 60; the hardness, 200 in the raw water and 
70 in the filtered water. The phenolphthalein alkalinity 
of the raw water is zero, and of the filtered water about 5. 
This carbonate alkalinity gives a coating on the mains 
which preserves them from possibility of corrosion. 

The bacterial efficiency of the plant is of particular in- 
When running spring water, the bacterial count on 
nutrient agar is 10 in the raw water, 2 in the settled water, 
and 0 in both the filtered and the chlorinated water. When 
using river water, the count in the raw water is 2,000, in 
the settled water 125, in the filtered 15, and in the chlori- 
vated water 7. No bacteria are found in tap samples in 
the city, because of the slight residual chlorine main- 
tained in the water leaving the plant. 

The water works are under the direction of J. W. Me- 
Amis, Superintendent, Water Department, with Ivan Har- 
vey as operator. 


terest. 


and Methods in Chicago 


Great credit for an improved department is due the present 
Police Commissioner, James P. Allman, who was promoted 
to that office from a captaincy in the fall of 1931. 

The structure of the department has been thoroughly re 
organized, and a modern budget system has been adopted. 

A consolidation of two police districts has already been 
made, and station houses are being improved. 

These and related improvements are a direct result of the 
recommendations growing out of the survey conducted under 
the auspices of the Citizens’ Police Committee, the studies of 
which began in 1929 under the direction of Bruce Smith, staff 
member of the Institute of Public Administration. A report 
of this work was published in March, 1931, a portion of 
which appeared in Tue American Crry for May, 1931. The 
task of installing the recommendations, which has received 
the cooperation of former Commissioner William F. Russell, 


as well as of the present Commissioner, is being continued 
under the immediate auspices of the city government, with the 
aid of Mr. Smith and his associates. 
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Handling Ice and Snow on City Streets 


Plowing, Sanding and the Use of Chemicals in Duluth, Minn. 


r HI 


while the average annual total precipitation is 28.41 


iverage vearly snowfall in Duluth is 52.8 inches, 
inches. The amount of snowfall, however, tells but 
a small part of the story, since so much depends upon the 
conditions associated with each storm, the amount, ve- 
locity and direction of the wind, the quantity of snow 
already on the ground, and the density of the snow. 

From a limited number of measurements, our normal 
snowfall, when removed promptly, has been found to 
weigh about 168 pounds per cubic yard. If it has been 
plowed to the sides, however, it will weigh about 420 
pounds to the cubic yard. Thus the weight that can then 
be hauled in a single load is more than double that of a 
load ol loose snow, 

During the months of December, January and February, 
our prevailing high winds are from the northwest, and the 
total wind movement will amount to about 9,000 miles 
per month. Thus our snow is undoubtedly drier than the 
average, weighs less, drifts more. and freezes with a greater 
intensity than that of most cities. Our street grades are 
also much steeper than the average: the highest grade, 
paved, is about 23 per cent, the steepest sidewalk is 27.3 
per cent, and grades over 10 per cent are quite common. 
The combination of ice and grades creates a very difficult 
situation, and one quite inviting to the professional per- 
sonal liability lawyer. Without due consideration of 
these conditions, our expenditures for snow removal and 
caring for icy streets and sidewalks may seem extravagant 
to many differently situated. 

Plowing Costs Vary Widely 

The total costs vary enormously from year to year, 
which the amount of snowfall alone would not seem to 
justify. 
moving snow and ice for the winter of 1930 was $184 per 
mile, while the same work cost but $48 per mile for 1931. 
The amount of snowfall for November, 1929, December, 
1929, January, 1930, February, 1930, and March, 1930, 


For example, the cost of plowing snow and re- 


By JOHN WILSON 


City Engineer, Duluth, Minn. 


was 44.6 inches, while that for the same period the fo! 
ing year was 29.5 inches. Thus we see that while the cost 
per mile for the second year was but 26 per cent of that 
for the first year, the snowfall was 66 per cent of 
snowfall of the former year. 


Sand, Cinders and Salt 


About 385 miles of sidewalk are sanded every year and 
about 250 miles of streets are snow-plowed and sanded. 
Ordinarily, flat grades are not sanded, this work being 
confined to steep grades where dangerous ice conditions 
exist. During the past season the maintenance department 
used about 500 cubic yards of cinders, 500 cubic yards of 
sand, and 5 tons of calcium chloride on the streets. 

The use of salt, or sodium chloride, has been discon- 
tinued entirely, because of its injurious effect on concrete 
walks and pavements. The action of salt is not clearly 
understood, but it is much more active during cold 
weather than in summer, and is apparently due to the 
formation of crystals after penetrating the surface, the 
force of which disintegrates the concrete. Calcium chlor- 
ide does not seem to be entirely free from this difficulty, 
but is much less active than sodium chloride. 


The Function of Caleium Chloride 


Calcium chloride no doubt aids in retaining sand or 
cinders on the surface, reduces the amount of material nec- 
essary and increases its effectiveness. However, calcium 
chloride should be used with a reasonable degree of cau- 
tion, especially on new concrete surfaces, susceptible to 
absorbing the solution. The surface pores on the older 
surfaces seem to be filled with other material and are in 
this way protected. 


Collaboration of the Arts and ¥> gineering in This Age of Super-Specialization 


HEREVER people live, working or playing, there 

Ta \ arises the need for structures to house them and 
land for the outward expansion of their activities,” 

says Norman T. Newton, writing on “Collaboration and Land- 
scape Architecture” in The American Magazine of Art for 
October. Collaboration between the landscape architect and 
the architect has abundant opportunities in public develop- 
parks, playgrounds, industrial plants, country clubs, 
amusement parks, cemeteries. The sculptor, too, has a part 
The painter’s opportunity is yet to be 
given full recognition. In the comprehensive field of city 
planning the great value of collaboration has been proved. 
Mr. Newton emphasizes this in one of his closing paragraphs: 
“While engineering is not an art but a science, the effects 
of sincere collaboration between engineers and landscape 
architects in recent years have been outstanding. One has 
only to examine the splendid work of the Westchester County 
Park Commission, in its magnificent bridges, parkways, and 


ments 


in this joint work. 


i Et 


areas for public recreation, to realize the great accomplish- 
ments that are possible when the engineer works out his prob- 
lems in collaboration with a competent landscape architect. 
As the truth of this assertion becomes more generally recog- 
nized and applied, the highways of this land, the subdivisions, 
the shore-fronts, the river-banks, the bridges, will attain the 
sightliness of their European counterparts as well as the 
utilitarian excellence for which they are now so universally 
noted. Nothing can bring about this combination of effort 
more effectively than the public, for in no other field is the 
voice of the public more truly the compelling vote.” 


Permission to Quote 


from THe American City, with proper credit, is 
freely given. This magazine is not copyrighted. 


and Maintenance 


YMULSIFIED asphalt is not a new road-building ma- 

terial—it is merely asphalt in a form which permits 
of its convenient and economical use even under 
adverse conditions. By reason of its great fluidity at all 
temperatures above freezing, it makes possible construc- 
tion types and practices not feasible before its introduc- 
tion. There are two distinct types of emulsion, which are 
known by their most important characteristics as “quick- 
setting” and “slow-setting.” Quick-setting emulsion is 
used for all types of penetration work and surface treat- 
ment where the metal is not to be mixed in place. Such 
emulsions are very pure and coalesce quickly after appli- 
cation, yielding their water by separation rather than 
evaporation. Mixing emulsions set and coalesce more 
slowly and permit of mixing and manipulation after the 


emulsion is applied to the stone. 


Quantities of Asphalt Required When 
Used in Emulsified Form 


Engineers of the New England States, and adjoining 
territory, have been familiar with the use of slow-setting 
emulsions, particularly in “cold patch” work, for more 


1. A California state highway near San 
using quick-setting emulsion. Photograph taken in 1929 
years’ traffic 


Bituminous Emulsions 


in Pavement Construction 


EXAMPLES OF HIGHWAYS BUILT UP WITH BITUMINOUS EMULSIONS 


MeRKESSON 


By C. 1. 


Director of Research and Engineering, 


American Bitumuls Company 


than a score of vears (Quick setting emulsions are 
more recent develop ent. having been introduced in the 
Lnited States from | urope in the spring of 1927, 

One of the first questions in connection with the prepara 


tion of a specification for the use of 


emulsified asphalt is 
the determination of the quantity of this material to lb 
used. Experience has built up a more or less generally 
accepted rule that the amount of hot asphalt in the pene 
tration type of pavement should be one gallon per square 
vard per inch of thickness. In regions where the sum 
mers are long and hot, this quantity has been found to 
produce excessive bleeding and displacement, and has usu 
ally been reduced to about *4-gallon per square yard pet 
inch of thickness. 

When emulsified asphalt is used as a binder, experience 
has demonstrated that the total quantity of emulsion, as- 
suming a 50 per cent asphaltic content, should be ap- 
proximately the same as would be used of hot asphalt 


or tar. In other words, emulsified asphalt construction 
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Ardo, showing the first 2-inch penetration pavement built in the United States 
after 30 months’ 
averaging 2,000 vehicles per day 3. A 3-inch wearing surface on a New York state highway in Warren 


service 2. The same highway after five 


County using 2.6 gallons of emulsified asphalt per square yard, and built at a contract price of 82 cents per square 


yard. 4. Texture of the Warren County pavement 


A Watts leakage test on this pavement showed it to be impervious 


a 
— 
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TEXTURE OF A PAVEMENT 


2INCH MACADAM 
BUILT WITH 2 GALLONS OF EMULSIFIED 
ASPHALT PER SQUARE YARD AND SHOWN 


AFTER FIVE YEARS’ USE 
is bound and sealed with half of the actual bituminous 
content used in the hot type of work. The reason for this 
is that in emulsified asphalt pavements the voids are thor- 
oughly filled with clean stone chips, and asphalt is used 
only as a coating, not as a void filler. The reduced quan- 
tity of asphalt prevents bleeding and displacement and 
enables the production of a permanently non-skid surface. 


The First Quick-Setting Emulsified 
Asphalt Project in the 
United States 


Five years ago the first emulsified asphalt pavement in 
which “quick-setting” emulsion was used as a binder was 
laid in the United States. It is interesting now to study 
the results secured on this project and to compare the 
specifications then used with those now most generally 
adopted as standards. This project is located near San 
Ardo, on the main coast highway of the California state 
highway system. The pavement was laid on new fills 
and consisted of a 5-inch waterbound macadam base and 
a 2-inch emulsified asphalt penetration wearing surface. 
The work was constructed during the rainy season and, as 
the project was regarded as purely experimental, con- 
struction operations were closely observed, and quantities 
of material used carefully recorded, 

In the discussions preparatory to construction, uncer- 
tainty was felt as to the quantity of asphalt required when 
applied in the form of emulsion. In this region approxi- 
mately 114 gallons of hot asphalt per square yard would 
have been used in a 2-inch hot penetration pavement. 
Meager reports of European practice indicated that only 
114 to 2 gallons of emulsion of 50 per cent asphalt should 
be used. It was therefore decided to divide the work 
into a number of sections, making the applications of 
asphalt at a different rate on each, the total ranging from 
134 to 3 gallons per square yard—the latter quantity being 
necessary to give the same asphaltic content as would have 
been used in a hot pavement. During construction it was 
found impractical to use this maximum quantity, because 
when used in three applications the emulsion ran through 
the metal and wasted over the shoulders of the road. The 
quantities actually used therefore .anged from 154 gal- 
lons, laid in two and in three app! +tions, 214 gallons, 
also laid in two and in three applications. 

During the five years since completion, this project has 
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been under traffic averaging more than 2,000 vehicl:~ per 


day. No maintenance expenditure has been nece 
and the pavement is at the present time in good | dj. 
tion. The difference in the amount of emulsion us oy 
the various sections has resulted in an appreciable dif. 
ference in texture, but in no case has the excess of ery). 
sion used resulted in bleeding or displacement. The sec. 
tion on which 1.8 gallons of emulsion was used, in two 
applications, presents the harshest non-skid texture. The 
section on which 1.7 gallons was used, in three appli. 
cations, is perfectly non-skid but not so harsh. The sec. 


tion on which 2.5 gallons per square yard was used hs a 
very fine granular texture, but is not slippery. Modern 
specifications for this type of work now in use through. 
out the United States ordinarily call for a maximum quan- 
tity of 2 gallons and a minimum of 134 gallons per square 
yard applied in three applications. Translated into as. 
phaltic content, this gives slightly less than 1 gallon of 
asphalt per square yard for a 2-inch thickness of pavement. 


Methods of Construction 


The methods of construction on this San Ardo job were 
identical with those recommended at the present time. 
Coarse aggregate was spread, filled with clean chips after 
rolling, given its first application of emulsified asphalt, 
covered with keystone, rolled and broomed, and again 
penetrated. Some of the sections were given a third ap- 
plication of emulsified asphalt, followed by a third cover 
of stone chips. 


Lengthening the Construction Season 


With any type of road material it is easier to construct 
good work under ideal conditions. The same holds true 
with reference to emulsified asphalt, but it is possible to 
construct very satisfactory pavement under severe winter 
conditions with this binder if reasonable precautions are 
taken. This has been demonstrated repeatedly, penetra- 
tion pavement having been constructed with the tempera- 
ture as low as 0 degrees F. Cold and rain together are 
much more of a handicap than dry, cold weather alone. 

A very interesting example of construction under dif- 
ficulties is to be found in a 2-inch emulsified asphalt pene- 
tration pavement 12 miles in length, built during the win- 
ter of 1930 and spring of 1931 under the supervision of 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads in Rainier National 
Park. 

It was of paramount importance on this job to build 
the road at a time when tourist traffic would be least in- 
terfered with, and the tourist season lasts only 90 days. 
Six miles of the project were to be constructed in October 
and November, 1930. The weather was cold and rainy 
during these months, at times snow and freezing weather 
presenting an almost insurmountable obstacle. By keep- 
ing the emulsified asphalt warm in tank cars, by prevent- 
ing traffic from using the newly completed road until the 
emulsion had set, and by exercising other precautions, the 
work was successfully completed. The portion completed 
under these extremely severe winter conditions was not as 
uniform and as smooth as is usual in this type of work, 
and this 6-mile section was given a seal coat of emulsified 
asphalt and a fresh cover of chips in the spring of 1931. 
The remaining 6-mile section was constructed in the early 
spring of 1931 before the weather was sufficiently favor- 
able to attract tourist travel, but after the snowy season. 
This section has first-rate uniformity and riding qualities. 
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[he penetration type of emulsified 
for cold-weather construction. 


work is preferable 


In this type the aggregate 
is firmly keyed and filled, and the mechanical bond thus 
formed prevents undue movement of the aggregate while 
the emulsion is setting. Naturally, as with cement con- 
crete. the setting time is much slower in cold weather than 
jn warm, 

Coarse aggregate road mixes, or retread types, are not 
injured by warm, wet weather after laying, cr even by 
frequent storms during construction, but cold weather dur- 
If such work must be built 
in cold weather, the amount of mixing should be held to 
a very minimum, even if perfect coating of tae stone ; 


ing mixing is undesirable. 


net 
secured. The subsequent penetration applications and 
the locking of the coarse stone with chips prevent dis- 
placement during the early stages after completion. It 
the work is properly protected at this critical stage, no 
damage as a result of bad construction weather will be 
apparent in subsequent years. 

Road mixed types, with fine dusty aggregate, require 
thorough mixing with the emulsified asphalt to secure 
proper dispersion. Such results cannot be obtained in 
No work of this type should be built in 
the colder climates after the first or middle of September. 
Such work is far more successful if built in the early 


cold weather. 


summer and allowed to compact and anneal under traffic 
and summer heat. 

Wet weather with mild or moderate temperatures is not 
a serious handicap in any type of emulsified asphalt work. 
The sequence of operations is somewhat delayed while the 
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emulsion is setting, but no ill effects are experienced if the 
The lengthen- 
ing of the construction season always lowers contractor s 
overhead and reduces the cost of construction. 


proper grades of emulsions are being used. 


Cost Information 


An interesting example of comparative bid prices is 
found on a 9.77-mile iob 
structed by the New York State Highway Department in 
Warren County. One-half of this 
for 3-inch full penetration emulsified asphalt wearing sui 


1ace, at 82 


bituminous macadam con- 


project was awarded 


cents per square vard, using 2.6 gallons of 
emulsion, and the other for hot asphalt penetration pave 
ment also 3 inches in thickness, using 2.75 gallons pet 
square yard at 80 cents per square yard. 

Another example is found in the paving of Eighth andl 
Tenth Streets, Oakland, Calif. On this work, 


bids were taken for hot asphalt and emulsified asphalt 


alternate 


types. This work is located a few miles from large 
fineries and the cost of hot asphalt was about two cents 


per bid 


the same price for the two types and elected to use emul 


less gallon than for emulsion. The contractor 
sified asphalt because he could effect economies in con 
struction which would more than offset the difference in 
the price of the bituminous binder and he believed he 
could secure a more satisfactory pavement. This pave 
ment consisted of a 5-inch waterbound base and a 2°, 
inch wearing surface and was built for 99 cents per square 
yard. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT ‘rom a 
Highway Officials of the North 


before the Association of 


paper presented 
Atlantic 


States 


During the Depression 


By GROVER C. DILLMAN 


IGHWAY officials throughout the United States are 
earnestly besought to put as many men to work as 
possible. The total disbursements for all road pur- 
poses in this country during the ten-year period 1922-1931 are 
computed by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads to be about 
$14,000,000,000, more than half of this by and for the State 
Highway Departments. The Bureau last May came to the 
conclusion that the man-month expenditure was then about 
$300 with a downward trend and that for every man em- 
ployed directly on the job, two others are employed indirectly 
in the preparation of materials, manufacture of machinery, 
transportation, etc. Thus the total of $4,637,000,000 expended 
for the construction of state and Federal roads during the 
ten-year period referred to means 13,248,571 man-months 

the equivalent of the steady employment of approximately 
110,000 men for the ten years, with 220,000 others employed 
indirectly. Similarly, the money spent on construction of local 
roads must have given direct employment to 51,000, with 
102,000 others indirectly employed. This would make a grand 
total, continuously employed in road building, of 483.000 men. 


What the Highway Dollar Buys 


Summarizing and regrouping the items of an analysis by 
the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, we may say that of the 
highway dollar in concrete paving, 15.45 cents goes to labor 


State Highway Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. 


6.1 
to labor in producing cement; 0.6 cents to labor engaged in 
producing steel; 17.5 cents to labor in transportation of ma 


on the job: 5.0 cents to labor in producing aggregates: 


terials, equipment and supplies; 5.27 cents to labor in 
duction of equipment; 3.83 cents to labor in production of 
fuel: 
terials and supplies; 
3.89 cents to labor connected with bonds, insurance, et« 
13.85 cents to labor employed through the reinvestment of 
interest and profits. This leaves only 9.0 cents to be used by 
owners in other ways. 

From this analysis it may be realized how far-reaching is 
the effect of the money spent on highway construction, in 
providing employment. But it goes still farther in benefiting 
the business of the country; for most of the dollars paid in 
salaries and wages to workers are in turn spent by them, and, 
being thus placed in circulation, help to stimulate not only 
the quarrying, manufacturing, mining and transportation in- 
dustries connected with highway construction. but every other 


pro 


16.22 cents to labor in production of miscellaneous ma- 
3.29 cents to labor paid out of taxes; 


and 


line as well. 
Modified Highway Programs Carried Out 


In the year 1930 millions of men were thrown out of their 


accustomed jobs and community leaders found an obvious 


field for the services of these men in the construction of high- 


. 
4 
f 
: 
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ways. More than $1,000,000.000 was spent that year in read trast with the other forms of public works which hay, 
‘ building. $713,000,000 on Federal and state highways and launched during the depression. 
$296,000.000 on local roads. In December, 1930, Congress 2. Highway construction affords widespread work. » 
made available not only the customary annual appropriation within reach of unemployed men in all parts of the | 
: of $125,000,000 for Federal Aid in road building, but also an States. Even the large centers would feel the quickened 
: advance of $80,000,000, which it specified should be deducted of the industries indirectly affected by road building. 
a from future road appropriations over a five-year period. With 3. Highways constitute a needed capital asset and d 
this $205,000,000 of Federal money, the states were enabled contribute to any existing surplus. Road work furnish: 
to maintain, and even exceed. their 1930 pace of construction, ployment which does not produce a commodity that mu 
. their total expenditures (including the Federal money) bought. Wages paid to read laborers turn over immedi 
amounting to $730,000,000. and create at once a demand for consumption goods—fe|| 
Meanwhile, out of the increasingly acute financial situation through the industrial mechanism. 
; of the local units of government came the modification and 1. Expenditures for road work, if properly administered, 
4 adaptation of highway programs to give the maximum of re- build up means for the intense transportation which will |y 
lief to the umemployed. A number of states insisted that needed in prosperous times. Without doubt, the major part 


local labor be used wherever available. The workers were of the higher standard of living conditions in 1929 was du 
“staggered” in short shifts. Projects were selected in which to the automobile and good roads, as they affected the pro 
the maximum of hand labor could be utilized, in all kinds of — ductive efficiency. 


weather Among these were the construction of bridges and Regional surveys based on studies of population trends 
grade separations, and miscellaneous road betterment. automobile registration, gasoline consumption and other fa 
So effective were these modified programs found to be in tors show the necessity and economy of radial arteries, boul: 
“work relief” that Congress, at its last session, made avail- yards and belt-line highways. with grade separations at 
thle to the states another emergency construction fund of portant intersections, to provide for increasing traffic. Roads 
$120.000,000. The law provided that a maximum of local capable of carrying several lanes of traffic into the larg 
labor be used, that minimum wage rates should be established centers of population have become vitally necessary. 
in each state, and that workers be limited to a 30-hour week. Another evidence that the highway system of the country is 
4 The Bureau of Public Roads then established regulations in far from adequate is the number of accidents on the roads 
. t the provisions of the Act. specitying the Improvement of the automobile, with maximum speeds 
hi hould. so tar as practicable. be performed than twice what they were a few years ago, has taken | 
, 1 labor inds | his lates ow faster than the highways have been modified and rebu 
3 process of being expended, make these speeds safe. 
‘ onsiderable iriation in the nt states as to In the rural areas 2.500.000 of the 6.000.000 farm far 
: surs per week and the minimum xe. In virtually every still live on mud roads: about 1.000.000 are served by 
Highway Ds parti its re cooperating with relief roads. and about 2.500.000 others have roads somewhat 
ually state ind county nemployment commit- proved, We have a long way to go before the farm-to-n 
tee ilso with the mayors of cities. the An y the needs are met. 
Red C1 Directo tf Public \ ete Thi ‘ = have \s shown by an extensive survey by the Iowa State ¢ 
come trom eities, towns and tarms In a number of states lege of Agriculture. based on the cost of operation 
ranspertation has been provided for th rkers where neces automobiles in various parts of the United States, it costs 
il by the Highway Department. the contractors, or relief cents more per mile to operate a car on a low-type road 
On the average it is probable that the number of on one of high type. In addition. there is the great loss 
l luals ven direct empioyinent under the present system time due to slow speed. 
double what it was previous \ limited program of highway construction is nothing 
\Mlany states have carried on projects which ordinarils than a substitute for the dole. A greatly expanded pr 


would not only give much needed employment in the localit 


where the roads are being built. but, if it utilized normal ma 
chine methods, would benefit the makers of road machinery 


would have heen neglected: dangerous ditches filled and 
shoulders built up: roadsides cleared and la ls<caped: curves 
widened, back slopes flattened, sight distances increased and 


guard-rails constructed; roadbeds widened for future sur- Steel workers, railroad workers, miners, and so on. 


In a broad sense, highways may be considered as a tor 


lacing. with walls, fences and trees moved back: grade cross- 
of self-liquidating public works, which pay for themselves 


ings eliminated: obsolete narrow bridges replaced by mod- 
improving the productive efficiency of the whole country. « 


if direct tolls or fees are not levied to pay for them. And 
so far as they are financed by gasoline and weight taxes. they 
The Need of Nation-wide Road Building mav be considered as self-liquidating even in the narrowe! 


ern structures. All these improvements have meant much in 


increased trathe capacity, safety and beautification. 


, sense. 
Reports from the Highway Departments of 24 of the 48 by th 
. bstract of an address by the author a le eightee é 

states indicate that $1,500,000,000 could be used in building ing of the esa + an Association of State Highway Officials, November 


badly needed highways on their Federal and state systems. 1932, at Washington, D. C. 
most of these programs requiring from three to five years. 


If figures were available from the other 24 states. the total 4 Course of Study in Regional Problems 


eede ess > 0 *T §?.000.000.000. 
funds needed would doubtl be well over HIS course is offered by the University of Pennsylvania 


In addition, there is the possibility, often discussed, of this fall under James W. Follin, Chief Engineer of the 
constructing a series of national super-highways, from east Philadelphia Federation of the Construction Industry. >| 


0 ~ n ‘ so > = it} St 7 J é ‘= . 
to west and from north to south, perhaps with poren lan cial attention will be given to cooperation in metropolit 
fo Ligh-speer fhe ar ak wing Ss 
for hig peed trafhe and heavy, slow-moving trucks. districts where essential public services overlap governmen 


There are several important advantages which make read — }oyndaries. Long-range planning and budgeting of pub 
building the most desirable form of public works to undertake works projects, city-state financial relations, annexation a! 


tor the purpose of giving employment during the depression: consolidation. expansion of county activities. and integratl 


l. Funds can be put to work quickly. Speedy performances of government in metropolitan areas, are among the subje: 
by the State Highway Departments. working in cooperation included. The New York and Philadelphia Regions will 
with the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads. are in striking con- studied. 
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Belle Haven City. 
on the 
San Francisco 
Peninsula 


By GUY WILFRID HAYLER 
Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Planning Consultant to Belle Haven City 


ELLE HAY EN CITY is located on a broad, flat plain 
bordering the west side of San Francisco Bay between 
Redwood City, the county-seat of San Mateo County, 


and the university town of Palo Alto in Santa Clara County. 


The elevation rises from the bay almost imperceptibly until 
it reaches the foothills of the Sierra Morena Mountains seven 
miles westward. 

The new city covers a residential area of 540 acres and is 
11; miles from north to south and the same distance from east 
to west. It is composed primarily of a number of contiguou 
latted tracts, Menalto Park, Bay Shore Park, Newbridge: 
Park. and others, and includes a large area of undeveloped 


d fronting the bay, which has been planned for industrial 
It has been intended from the start that Belle Haven shall 
be an industrial city. It is in immediate proximity to the 
largest desirable area for industrial development on 
Francisco peninsula. South of San Francisco it offers the 


I South Sar 


oni 


ly access to deep water, with the exception o 
Francisco. One thousand acres of land are immediately 
usable for development, and about 2,000 acres more can be 
heaply reclaimed. An unbroken shore line of more than si 
miles offers many industrial site locations with waterside 
ccommodation. 

The railroad facilities are excellent. for the new « 
at the junction of the Southern Pacific Railway as it ente1 
the peninsula from the east and meets the 
Western Pacific Railway with its transcontinental connes 
tions. Both railways follow the bay shore and traverse the 
proposed industrial district of Belle Haven. 

The Bay Shore Highway, which is in reality an immense 
artery designed for industrial traffic, connects San Francisco 
with the state highway system to the south and runs the full 
length of Belle Haven City from north to south 
Allowance has been made for the greatest possible move- 


new line 


= 


) FOR THIS 


4 TYPE OF MODEL HOUSE SELECT 
NEW PACIFIC COAST Cl 


ment for street traffic, and the building blocks are unusually 
long. The street widths are 50 and 60 feet, main arteries 60 
feet wide, and the Bay Shore Highway 125 feet wide. The 
building lots are 50 feet by 100 feet, with full setback re- 
strictions. There are no back alleys except in a few unusual 
Cases, 


Streets are paved with 3 inches of waterbound macadam 


hase topped with 3 inches of bit ( ind have led ! 
crete curbs and gutters and concrete sidewalks [he water 
system Is directiy connected t Spring Valley p 
I n wl | it a fat } it 
Hetch Hetel ect San 
Francis wilh iter 
The Business Center 
\ distinctive feature i en mad r 
built the Californian Spa t t it is 
ca 1 ! ne ide only | he B he) | H vay 3 
I ssed | tly to pre t tr t 1s 
vercome the disady intages i 
i\ The street plan tt I ta pts 
tself in a striking manner to the purp f trade I 
imple parking space for automobiles, A provided 
irrving-« e su lial n 
nd pre ha id t 
t se stree by an a il lhe 
open space tacing the shopping plaza offers a refresh ind 


desirable outlook. 


Ihe entire city has been divided into districts of single- 


family houses, apartments, flats or duplex houses, and_re- 
strictions have been made as to the cost of houses to be 
built in these classifications. All house design has to meet 
the approval of the architectural department of the develop- 
ment. In order to encourage the erection of high-class resi- 


dential property within the range of present day average in- 


comes, a building company has been 
formed, and the houses are being de- 
signed by Henry Baumann, architect, 
<= ~~ of San Francisco, with local con 


tractors, 


The planning of the latest tract to be 


opened which embr ie the new Dusi- 


PPROPOSED NEW BUSINESS CENTER FOR BELLE HAVEN CITY, by David D. Bohannon. realtor, of San 
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Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


HIGH SCHOOL STADIUM, TEANECK, N. J. 


Relief Funds Make High 
School Athletic Field Possible 


Teaneck, N. J.—In the fall of 1931, 
when the state of New Jersey definitely 
announced its policies for unemployment 
relief during the forthcoming winter, the 
officials of the township of Teaneck set 
about planning how best to use the funds 
which would be available to the town- 
ship. While such work as grading, re- 
pairing streets, removing trees and clean- 
ing up parks would naturally be under- 
taken, it was felt that the major project 
should, if possible, be one which would 
result in a lasting benefit to the town- 
ship. Several projects were considered. 
The final decision lay between enlarging 
the library and improving the grounds 
of the Teaneck High School with athletic 
fields. tennis courts and stadium. The 


latter project was finally chosen, not be- 
cause it was more necessary, but because 
it seemed certain that a far greater per- 
centage of the costs thereof would be 
for local labor. 

A committee containing representa- 
tives of the Council and the School Board 
was appointed by these bodies and met 
with the Township Manager to agree on 
the principal features of the plan. A\l- 
though the services of consulting engi- 
neers might, under ordinary conditions, 
have been deemed advisable in a layout 
of this type. such services were dispensed 
with, in the belief that every cent pos- 
sible should go for unemployed labor. 
The plans were outlined by the Town- 
ship Manager and detailed by compe- 
tent men from the list of the unemployed. 
The actual field work was in charge of a 
construction engineer of wide experience. 


also drawn from the list of the unem 
ployed. 

The project involved the construction 
of seven tennis courts in the rear of the 
high school, and the construction of a 
baseball diamond, a soccer field, a run- 
ning track, a football field and a concrete 
stadium in front of the building. Actual 
work was started on the excavation about 
the first of December and continued 
throughout the winter, even on days on 
which under ordinary conditions it would 
have been most uneconomical. A total 
of about 30,000 cubic yards of earth was 
excavated, 20,000 of which came from 
the bank into which the stadium was 
built. Fifteen thousand cubic yards were 
removed without cost to the township by 
contractors who needed fill in grading 
a state highway. 

All necessary material was bought 
through the Township Manager’s office 
on competitive bids. The question of 
whether to mix concrete on the job or to 
use pre-mixed concrete caused consider- 
able discussion, but when a bid of $8.23 
a yard for the concrete delivered into 
forms was obtained, it was decided to use 
the pre-mixed concrete. The work of 
building forms, placing concrete and 
steel and finishing were all done by the 
unemployed, among whom it was pos- 
sible to find the necessary number of 
men of all trades. A chain-link fence 
around the grounds is being paid for by 
the High School Athletic Association. 

The plans of the stadium, which seats 
about 2,500 people, contemplate that 
finally wooden seats will be used. While 
these have not been placed, in the belief 
that every possible cent should be used 

for labor rather than lumber, inserts 
have been left in the concrete for future 
use. 

The straight-away of the track was 
‘finally placed on the side opposite the 
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THE TEANECK HIGH SCHOOL TENNIS COURTS 


grandstand, for the reason that the log- 
ical shape of the stadium was a semi- 
circle built into the bank. To have 
placed the straight-away in front of the 
stadium would have moved the football 
field too far away. It is contemplated 
that the stadium will eventually be 
flanked by field houses, which will be 
used for the storage of equipment, show- 
ers and dressing rooms. 

The question as to what material to 
use in the surfacing of the tennis courts 
was also given considerable thought. 
Cinder courts with an asphalt penetra- 
tion surface were finally decided on, al- 
though it is conceded that the playing 
surface of these courts is not satis- 
factory to experts as that of a clay sur- 


as 


face. Considering the purpose for which 
they were intended. however, cinder 


courts have proved to be a wise choice: 
they were built comparatively cheaply; 
they have a playing surface which is 
satisfactory to 95 per cent of the play- 
ers: they are almost immediately avail- 
able after a rain storm; they can be 
played on in the fall until snow flies: 
they require practically no maintenance: 
and it is probable that they will serve as 
a base for a skating rink during the 
coming winter. 

During the vacation period the School 
Board turned the courts over to the Wel- 
fare Committee to operate, the proceeds 
being used in that Committee’s work. The 
stadium and the athletic field have al- 
ready been the scene of an A. A. U. 
track meet for the benefit of the unem- 
ployed. Besides the high school teams. 
semi-professional teams have _ been 


granted the use of the field under similar 


conditions during the fall. 

The final cost of the improvement falls 
well within the estimated amount of $45.- 
000, since the total cost as of August 1 
was $41,023.76, of which $22,352.45 was 
expended for labor, $17,106.96 for ma- 
terial, and the balance for tools and 
trucks. The field was not entirely com- 
pleted on August 1, however, since some 
minor grading, drainage and planting re- 
mained to be done. This also has been 
done by the unemployed, but under the 
new system which became effective in New 


Jersey on that date. Under this system, 
whenever an unemployed person is given 
aid in the way of food, fuel or rent, he is 
given a work order of a corresponding 
amount. This he presents to the Super- 
intendent of Public Works and works 
it out at the rate of 50 cents an hour. 
This is the same rate at which the men 
were paid before the Ist of August. 
Records show that a total of 405 different 
men were given work on this project. 
PAUL A. VOLCKER, 


Township Manager. 


The Silver Lining 

Cuicaco, Int.—Pay day! Pay day 
for a thousand men sent out from the 
crowded wards of Chicago to labor in 
the Forest Preserve District of Cook 
County. For six days they have toiled 
in the sun and wind among the trees and 
along the rivers. In three weeks they 
return for another six days, and another 
thirty-dollar pay check. 

For these are “relief men.” allocated 
to the Forest Preserve District by the 


CLEANING 
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Special Work Division of the Emergency 
Relief Commission of Illinois. They are 
paid by the Forest Preserve District out 
of funds advanced by the state, funds 
derived from bond issue, gasoline taxes, 
Federal aid, and private contribution. 
Numbered among them are men from 
almost every walk of life, men of many 
races and nationalities. Most of them 
have families. All are in great need and 
desperate, else they could not be here; 
and left unaided they would drift toward 
crime, revolution, or suicide. Yet, al 
most without exception, these men whe 
file forward for their checks are grimly 
content or even cheerful. 

Why? Because this work that 
has performed did more than provide 
him with that pay check. For one thing 
it was not a dole. That thirty dollars 
was earned money, and even if you don’t 
stop to think about it, earned money does 
something for your self-respect. What's 
more, it was earned by hard work-—hard 
work in the open air, out in the fresh, 
and that does some 


each 


wind-swept country 


thing for your muscles, your lungs, and 
your blood-stream. <An_ idealist’ might 
tend to become rhapsodical and find 
something that was good for the soul 


But idealism fades before the recognition 
of that man left a houseful of 
hungry children and came to work this 
morning without any lunch, and of that 
other chap with the blistered hands. whe 
used to hold down a ten thousand dollar 
a year job. No, take it for what it is— 
a desperate expedient to tide over these 


who 


unfortunate victims of a great economi 
disaster. 

But there is a silver lining. The For 
est Preserve District has utilized this op 
portunity to take gigantic strides for 
ward along the lines of development laid 
down by the Board of Forest Preserve 


Commissioners and its Advisory Com- 
mittee of distinguished citizens. The 
Commissioners, headed by President 


Emmett Whealan, adopted a_ budget 
which was pared to the bone, but pro- 


A STREAM IN COOK COUNTY FOREST PRESERVE 
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vided for the additional tools and equip- 
ment required by this small army of 
relief labor. An almost forgotten ware- 
house of excess war material furnished 
axes, picks and sledges. Saws, shovels 
and spades were purchased in quantity. 
Idle trucks were hired to help haul the 
men from street-car termini and other 
collection points to the Preserves. Un- 
der the direction of the General Super- 
intendent, the regular Forest Preserve 
force was reorganized—laborers became 
foremen, division foremen took on three 
or four jobs instead of one, and the di- 
vision superintendents became worried 
and harassed executives responsible for 
directing the activities of two or three 
hundred men over several thousand 
acres, 

The Engineering Department turned 
from the design and supervision of con- 
tract projects to the design of miscel- 
laneous structures, and its field engi- 
neers became construction superinten- 
dents. Given a thousand men with tools 
and tractor-drawn equipment and you 
can do things. 

With the depression came an _ enor- 
mous increase in the use of the Preserves 
by the hundreds of thousands who could 
not afford to travel further. This Forest 
Preserve District of Cook County. Illi- 
nois, has its own peculiar problem in 
that its 33,000 acres are located, roughly 
within a half-hour’s ride of four million 
people. To retain the streams and wood- 
lands of such a holding in the unspoiled 
natural state contemplated at the time 
of its creation raises new and unfore- 
seen problems of conservation and ad- 
ministration. Since the formation of the 
District in 1915 the automobile has be- 
come a bewildering factor—a_ veritable 
Juggernaut. A great number of suitable 
areas must be developed for intensive 
use in order that the greater portion be 
savel for the enjoyment of nature lovers 
and future generations. 

If trampling feet and wheels are to be 
kept away from the roots of the aging 
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trees and saplings 
growing up to take their 
places, adequate drives 
and parking areas must 
be provided. Those who 
would swim in the inland 
lakes and the polluted 
streams must safe- 
guarded against their own foolhardiness 
and against infection, by safe, sanitary 
pools and beaches. Playfields and golf 
courses serve as outlets for animal spirits 
that might otherwise be carelessly or 
ruthlessly expended. Thousands of 
small fireplaces and tables must be pro- 
vided for picnickers, as well as adequate 
water supplies and toilet facilities. And 
these picnics range from small groups 
of one or more families to huge organ- 
ized gatherings numbering as many as 
thirty thousand persons. Many of the 
old picnic groves with their huge dance 
pavilions and other buildings were lo- 
cated along the streams and in the woods 
logically designated to become part of 
the Forest Preserve system. These must 
be gradually restored or reconstructed in 
order to give safe, adequate usage. 

And so, with increasing activity and 
momentum during the years 1930, 1931 
and 1932, as the problem of providing 
more special work for the jobless has 
grown, the development of the District 
has been directed towards these ends. 
Building stone and flagstone has been 
pried and wedged out of its own quar- 
ries. Gravel has been dug from its own 
banks. Much lumber has been carefully 
salvaged from farm groups acquired in 
land purchases. Structural timbers are 
sawn and hewn from dead or dying trees. 
Thousands of saplings and shrubs are 
transplanted from thickets to areas need- 
ing landscaping or reforestation. 


PLAYGROUNDS FESTIVAL, 
The crowd is shown at the left, and some of the performers in the 
views above and below 


PROVIDENCE, 


These resources, supplemented by a 
minimum of purchased material. wer 
utilized in the construction of severa! 
attractive buildings and bridges fashioned 
from stone or logs, served by drives. 
parking spaces and an extensive system 
of hiking and bridle trails, all in ac- 
cordance with a comprehensive general 
plan. 

And perhaps, after all, it is not far- 
fetched to believe that these thousands 
of relief men who have helped rid these 
woods of trash, cleaned these streams of 
débris and pollution, built these new 
projects, and planted these trees that 
their children may enjoy, have perforce, 
in acquiring an intimate knowledge of the 
development and the purpose of his For- 
est Preserve District, gotten something 
more stable than muscle and bread. 

ROBERTS MANN, 


Superintendent of Maintenance, Forest Pre 
serve District of Cook County, Illinois 


Providence Playgrounds 
Celebrate in Annual Festival 


Provipence, R. I1.—The Annual Festi- 
val of the Providence municipal play- 
grounds is the climax of the summer for 
thousands of boys and zirls in the city. It 
also attracts recreation officials from other 
cities. This year on September 2 more 
than 10,000 spectators, grouped on the 
hillside of the natural amphitheater at 
Davis Park, watched 1,200 girls from the 
various playgrounds dance _ picturesque 
folk dances with skill, enthusiasm and 
zest. Boys chosen in preliminary con- 
tests in their home sections competed in 
track events to decide the city champion- 
ship, medals for which were awarded by 
Mayor James FE. Dunne. 

JOSEPH J. McCAFFREY, 


Superintendent of Playgrounds. 
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Well Designed and Located 
Service Buildings in 
Wooded Park 
T’ ENTY-FOUR miles north of the 
New York City line, adjacent to the 
Bronx Parkway Extension and south of 
Croton Lake. is a rugged wooded area 
ef about fifteen acres which has been in- 
tensively developed as a picnic grounds 
by the Westchester County Park Com- 
mission acting as the agent of the State 
of New York. In pursuance of its policy 
of providing gasoline and restaurant fa- 
cilities in certain of the most appropriate 
locations in the park system, plans for a 
restaurant concession and automobile 
service station were prepared and con- 
struction is now under way. It is ex- 
pected that the group will be ready for 
operation early in 1933. 
In keeping with the rugged character 


of the surroundings, the buildings are 4 CUAWA Te CONCE SION ee, 

constructed principally of logs except for KI T N ¥ 
the service wing, which is built of native GAS STATION Ve 


stone. The interior partitions are also 
constructed of logs. To assure cleanli- 
ness. the walls of the kitchen, storage 
rooms and public toilets are faced with 
tile laid against the log walls. The total 
construction cost of the buildings. includ- 
ing paving, finished grading and plant- 
ing. will be approximately $38.000. 


Berlin’s New Park 
EHBERGE PARK, Berlin’s newest. 
which is also one of the largest and 

most beautiful in the German capital. has 

recently been dedicated with athletic 
contests, songs and fireworks. The park 
covers an area of almost 300 acres in the 
northern part of the city, and includes = /ilustrations from Westchester County Park Commissior 


the Plétzen Lake, on the shore of which PLAN AND SKETCH OF RESTAURANT BUILDING AND GASOLINE STA 

a bathing place has been established. A TIONS AT KITCHAWAN WOODS, WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK SYSTEM 
hundred and fifty thousand people from The gasoline stations are placed on each side of the parkway, to eliminate 

the thickly settled district surrounding ett turns 

the park attended the dedicatory exer- 

cises. fields and the construction of a club- ber of promenades, including one along 


The increasing popularity of all kinds house and adequate dressing rooms. The the shores of the lake, have been laid 
of sports has led to the creation in the Plétzen Lake, with an area of some 20 out. Flowers and well-kept turf are 
Rehberge Park of numerous athletic acres. is used for aquatic sports. A num- everywhere. 


“4 


errs 


Courtesy German Tourist Information Office, New York 
A MODEL OF THE REHBERGE VOLKSPARK IN BERLIN, GERMANY 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Maxwell Halsey, Chairman, Hawley S. Simpson, Harry H. Hemmings, 


Arthur CG. Straetz, I. S. Shattuck, P. J. Stupka, Donald M. McNeil 


Pittsburgh’s “Through 
Street” System 

N extension of the “through street” 

system of Pittsburgh to further in- 
terconnect the various population and 
residential centers with protected ar- 
teries of communication has _ been 
planned. 

Fourteen additional through streets, 
supplementing the original six estab- 
lished in the fall of 1928 have been des- 
ignated by City Council, and flashing 
neon “Stop-Through-Traffic” signs have 
been purchased to adequately mark the 
streets. 

The illustration shows how the addi- 
tion of these new thoroughfares is show- 
ing evidence of integration into a well- 
planned whole. The topography of the 
city has necessitated the location of cer- 
tain streets that would appear misplaced 
from casual inspection of the map. 

The theory of through streets in Pitts- 
burgh is that they serve to bring resi- 
dential districts “nearer” to the business 
sections, and to aid cross travel between 
these sections. The majority of the 
streets are the natural arteries of com- 
munication between the districts. 

Not only do these streets provide ready 
communication but it has also been found 
that they further accident reduction. The 
signalization of a through street makes it 
a “protected” highway. As a result of 
this protection, trafhe is attracted from 
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LEGALLY SIGNED AND SIGNALLED 
REQUIRING “FLASHING STOP” SIGNALS 

PROTECTED WITH “STOP AND GO SIGNALS 


adjoining streets, relieving these adjoin- 
ing streets of traffic and reducing the 
accident hazard on them. 

A further effect of a through street is 
that of the increased safety with which it 
carries traffic, even with additional bur- 
dens of traffic that move on it after sig- 
nalization. A study of accident condi- 
tions on the original six through streets, 
before and after the erection of proper 
flashing “Stop-Through-Traffic” signals, 
showed that motor-vehicle accidents de- 
clined approximately 30 per cent. 

One of the chief causes of this reduc- 
tion has been found to be the definite- 
ness of the right-of-way rule. While the 
right-of-way given vehicles on_ the 
through street may not be arbitrarily ex- 
ercised, motorists crossing or entering 
the through street are under the duty of 
coming to a complete stop, then entering 
or crossing when safe. This is part of 
the State Vehicle Code. 


Pittsburgh’s 1932 School 
Children’s Essay Contest 


HE minds of 80,000 school children 

of Pittsburgh were recently focused 
on the problems of traffic safety in the 
Better Traffic Committee’s Sixth Annual 
Traffic Essay Contest. 

Stressing mental traits characteristic 
in accidents—thoughtlessness, reckless- 
ness and carelessness, the contest sub- 
jects resulted in thought being given to 
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this important phase of the accident 
problem. 

The subjects were these: Division 
One, grades four, five, and six, “Tel 
story about why children should ¢/jnj, 
before crossing the street”; Division Two, 
grades seven, eight, and nine, “When | 
become a driver, what can I do to be. 
come skillful and careful instead of 
reckless?” ; and Division Three, grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve, “What I would 
suggest to cause adults to realize the im. 
portance of more careful, voluntary co- 
operation with the traffic laws, which 
have been made for the protection of 
pedestrians and motorists.” 

There was close cooperation with the 
heads of the public and parochial school 
systems in conducting the contest. As a 
result nearly every eligible school in the 
city took part. 

Differing from the contests of previous 
years, a special $5 prize was made avail- 
able for the “best essay” writer from 
each school, chosen by the principal, 
considering all elements of age, ideas, 
and expression. In addition, all entrants 
competed for 217 cash prizes totaling 
$1,285. Five collegiate scholarships, 
donated by colleges and universities in 
Pittsburgh, are also to be awarded. 

The contest was conducted during. Oc- 
tober, and the difficult process of judging 
was completed in November. A _ prize 
awarding exercise in Pittsburgh’s larg- 
est auditorium, Syria Mosque, is to be 
held on December 9. 

Child educational measures, particu- 
larly the annual essay contests, have been 
remarkably successful in holding down 
the child accident rate in Pittsburgh. If 
the ratio of child to adult fatalities in 
1924 (the year the educational attack on 
accidents first started) is taken as nor- 
mal, the reduction is startling. If this 
ratio had continued, 411 additional lives 
would have been taken by the end of 
1931. The total of 68 child traffic deaths 
in 1924 corresponds with 36 in 1931. 

It is interesting to note that during 
October, the month of the contest, not a 
single child fatality occurred. The adult 
toll that month was 15. 


New Hampshire Traffic 
Survey 

URING the summer of 1931 the State 

Highway Commission of New Hamp- 
shire and the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads conducted a survey of 
highway traffic in New Hampshire. An 
article in the October issue of Public 
Roads, by L. E. Peabody, Senior High- 
way Economist, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, compares the observed 1931 traf- 
fic volume with that forecast for 1931 at 
the time of the 1926 survey. 

Traffic in 1931 was greater by 15.3 per 

cent than the 1926 forecast. Comparing 
groups of routes, classified in terms of 
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ay rage daily traffic, it is found that the 
ial trafic was relatively higher than 
the forecast upon routes carrying less 
than 500 vehicles per day in comparison 
wit, the more heavily traveled routes. 
Upon the most important routes (those 
carrying 1,500 or more vehicles per day ) 
the actual traffic exceeded the forecast by 
less than 3 per cent. These data are 
shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF 1926 Trarric Forecast witH 
Actua Trarric 1n 1931 


Total Motor Vehicles Ratio 


Routes with Aver- Forecast, Actual, 1931 to 
age Daily Traffic 1926 1931 1926 


Less than 200.... 8,940 12,953 1.449 


200 to 499....... 23,390 39,720 1.698 
500 to 999....... 56,940 75.639 1.328 
1,000 to 1,499.... 78,550 95,202 1.212 
1.500 or more.... 240,729 247,478 1.028 


408,549 470,992 1.153 

The greater increase in traffic upon 
the more lightly traveled routes is not 
definitely a result of congestion upon the 
heavy-trafic routes, but is probably due 
to improvement in surface, alignment, 
and grade, of the roads carrying the 
least traffic, as well as to the desire of 
motorists to avoid heavier traffic. De- 
spite the generally poorer conditions ex- 
isting upon what are commonly known as 
the “back roads” it may be possible to 
travel as comfortably and as rapidly as 
upon the more congested routes. In many 
cases, scenery may be a factor in the 
choice of these highways in preference to 
the main routes. 

A comparison of the traffic increase in 
1931 over the 1926 traffic with the in- 
crease in gasoline consumption during 
the same period shows a much closer re- 
lationship than between registration and 
traffic volume. 1931 traffic in New Hamp- 
shire was 75 per cent greater than in 
1926, while gasoline consumption in the 
same period increased 73 per cent. 


Will Motor Cars Kill 
50,000 a Year? 


With the high record of 33,000 traffic 

fatalities in 1931 as an appalling 
present fact, Sidney J. Williams, Director 
of the Public Safety Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, laid the threat of 
a possible annual toll of 50,000 such 
deaths within a few years before dele- 
gates to the Annual Safety Congress, on 
October 6. 

“The motor-vehicle death rate per 
100,000 population has steadily increased 
with the increasing number and use of 
motor vehicles,” Mr. Williams said. “The 
same death rate in terms of vehicle 
registrations or of gasoline consumption 
has also showed a steady increase since 
1926. These figures indicate that with 
normal business activity and especially 
with any further increase in the number 
and use of motor vehicles the number of 
deaths will continue to increase indefi- 
nitely, unless something is done about 

Increased activity on the part of pub- 
lic officials and the public in adopting 
remedies of proven value can, however, 
make for a reduction. He stated that 
improvement will come through a com- 
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bination of the remedies that have been 
outlined in the National Safety Council's 
“Balanced Program for Reducing Traffic 
Accidents,” including instruction in the 
art of driving to every beginning driver; 
universal adoption of drivers’ license 
laws and constant improvement of their 
administration; investigation of all acci- 
dents and prosecution of violators; and 
a proper traffic set-up in every state, 
county, and city to insure the intelligent 
use of traffic-control equipment, the engi- 
neering study of each hazardous location 
and the application of proper physical 
and other remedies. 

In addressing the third annual meeting 
of the Institute of Trafic Engineers along 
the same lines, Mr. Williams brought out 
that while accidents, in the total, have 
been on the increase, certain types of 
accidents have actually decreased or have 
shown increases much less than might be 
expected from the general figures. We 
know, for example, that pedestrians are 
learning to keep out of the way of motor 
vehicles; that the campaign against 
grade crossing accidents has impressed 
upon drivers the futility of arguing with 
a locomotive, and that children under 15 
must have learned their safety 
much better than the rest of us. for ac 
cidents to children in these ages have 
shown a rather large decrease. 
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We know alse that accidents in which 


commercial-vehicle drivers are involved 
are becoming less frequent, but these re 

ductions have been overshadowed by a 
tremendous increase—at least 50 per 
cent in the past four years—of accidents 
involving private drivers. This is signifi- 
cant in demonstrating the results secured 
from the present serious efforts to edu 
cate and control children and commer 

cial drivers, compared with the weak and 
limited efforts to educate and control 
adult drivers and pedestrians. It is thus 
obvious that it is the driver, particularly 
of private vehicles, who seems to be the 
chief offender. But here, too, there is 
possibility of results equally as important 
as those which have been obtained in the 
case of commercial drivers. The states 
with standard drivers’ license laws are 
making a much better showing than the 
others; the latest revision of the % 
tional Safety Council analysis shows a 
differential of 31 per cent between these 
states and those without such standard 


Va 


laws. 

Cities generally have shown a smaller 
increase in accidents than have rural 
sections; it is dificult to say whether 
this is due to increased travel in the 
country. increase in speed on rural high 
ways. or better trafhe engineering in the 
city. 


Varied Subjects of November Elections 


ESIDES choosing a large number of 

public officers in November, with 
many decisive upsets, the electorate in 
various parts of the country passed upon 
an assortment of other matters. to a con- 
siderable extent financial in character. 

Bond issues were one important sub- 
ject for attention. Among those author- 
ized were the following: 

New York State, $30,000,000 for unemployment 
relief 

Illinois, $20,000,000, relief funding 

New Jersey, $20,000,000, emergency relief bonds 
(transferred from highway bond authorization) 

St. Louis, Mo., $4,600,000, relief 

Long Beach, Calif., $3,500,000, harbor 

King County, Wash., $2,000,000, unemployment 
relief 

Seattle, Wash., $2,000.000, funding and highway 

Tax matters naturally enough at this 
time, were up for consideration in some 
places. In the state of Michigan, 
although the city vote was adverse, the 
rest of the state apparently made effec- 
tive a 144 per cent tax limit by the pas- 
sage of the following constitutional 
amendment, although by a majority of 
only 15,000, which may be wiped out by 
a proposed recount: 

The total amount of taxes assessed against prop 
erty for all purposes in any one year shall not 
exceed one and one-half per cent of the assessed 
vdluation of said property, except taxes levied for 
the payment of interest and principal on obliga 
tions heretofore incurred, which sums shall be 
separately assessed in all cases: Provided, That 
this limitation may be increased for a period of 
not to exceed five years at any one time, to not 
more than a total of five per cent of the assessed 
valuation, by a two-thirds vote of the electors of 
any assessing district, or when provided for by 
the charter of a municipal corporation: Provided 
further, That this limitation shall not apply to 
taxes levied in the year 1932. 

While this amendment appears to offer 
some escape for individual localities, the 
provision as to “electors” seems to refer 


to all persons qualified to vote. whether 
actually voting or even registering: it 
presents various other legal questions: 
and a resort to tax limits is a regrettable 
manifestation of the present blind and 
blundering anti-tax crusade. 

In Wisconsin a constitutional amend 
ment sponsored by the League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities which would per- 
mit municipalities to issue mortgage se 
curities to finance the acquisition, con- 
struction, extension, improvement, etc., of 
municipal utilities and which would be a 
lien either on the property or profits of 
the utility, was ratified at the recent elec 
tion. In San Francisco, however. a pro- 
posed charter amendment to give the city 
the power to issue revenue bonds to ex- 
tend the water system, without a refer- 
endum, failed to pass. 

San Francisco finally met its problem 
of garbage disposal through the passage 
by the voters of an ordinance permitting 
the granting of a collection and incinera- 
tion franchise. 

In San Mateo County, Calif.. a county- 
executive charter was adopted. 

In both Michigan and Oregon consti- 
tutional amendments were adopted that 
limit to taxpayers the right to vote upon 
questions of issuing bonds. 

The Michigan measure, which permits 
husbands and wives of property owners 
to vote, as well as the owners themselves, 
also applies to questions of direct expen 
diture of public funds. The Oregon 
amendment applies to special tax levies 
as well as bonds. 

In Portland, Ore., the Bucklin system 
of preferential voting, adopted in 1913 to 
safeguard majority rule and save the ex- 
pense of primary elections, was discarded 
in favor of the primary system. 
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How Can the Fire Department 
Assist in Relief Work? 


N the present situation of widespread 
I distress resulting from unemployment 
and its accompanying effects in the 
community there is a natural desire on 
the part of any civic-spirited group to aid 
in relief work as far as possible. This 
is particularly evident in the case of fire 


lepartments where slack periods when 
paid firemen are on duty present oppor- 
tunities tor some forms of assistance and 


with volunteer companies, the tradition 
of cooperative service inspires the mem 
bers to extend the scope of their activities 
for the community. 

The possibilities in the case of a volun- 
teer department in a small municipality 
are described by G. E. Harris. President 
of the Fire Department Charity Fund of 
Peoria Heights, Ill. a village of some 
3.250 people. who urges that similar 
methods can be employed in larger com- 
munities: 

rhe volunteer fire department held a 
charity dance last December and dis- 
tributed 36 baskets valued at nearly $6 
each to the needy of the village. At that 
time the situation was discovered to be 
rather bad, and it was decided to form a 
permanent relief organization. A com- 
mittee of five men was elected from the 
ranks of the department for a term of 
one year, with power to act. Weekly 
dances have been held since last Janu- 
ary and nearly $800 has been raised and 
spent for food. In addition there has 
been given out over $1,000 worth of pre- 
viously donated clothing. About $50 
worth of state seeds were distributed last 
spring, with excellent results. There has 
also been secured through the local 
township by this organization about $200 
worth of medical aid and about the same 
amount of coal. Since April this or- 
ganization has provided the greater part 
of the relief furnished in the village. 

“The organization has practically no 
overhead. It is calculated that less than 
one-half of one per cent of the money 
received is spent for expenses. There 
are no salaries. The committee work 
without compensation of any kind. A 
complete set of records is kept at all 
times, and every case is duly investigated 
and filed. 

“The funds derived from dances have 
at times reached a very low balance, and 
it was decided to make a drive for $5,000 
in the fall, which has been progressing 
splendidly. The dances will continue to 
be held throughout the winter, as they 
are one of the most promising sources of 
revenue. The organization has received 
the commendation of the citizens and the 
local press since its beginning.” 


A Specialized Task 


From the standpoint of the full-time 
department the relations of the firemen 
to the relief problem were discussed by 
Chief E. F. Coop, of Pasadena, Calif., at 
the recent convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Chiefs. He 
said in part: 


“Public relief of the magnitude neces- 
sary at present Is a colossal task and re- 
quires a highly specialized group of 
trained workers if it is to be efhe iently 
idministered. Although the fire depart- 
ment personnel is highly specialized, 
their training has been along different 


lines. Much the greater part of relief 
work should be accomplished through the 
social service agencies in close touch 


with local conditions. 

“To efficiently organize public relief 
work, avoid misunderstandings and dupli- 
cations of effort. This should in a ma- 
jority of cases be accomplished through 
a centralized clearing agency where com- 
plete records can be kept and a fair and 
equal distribution made to meet indi- 
vidual needs. 

“Every fire department in one way or 
another is assisting in some charitable 
work. Many departments are contribut- 
ing one or more days’ pay per month to 
unemployment relief funds. Some de- 
partments are assisting in contributing 


food and clothing. Quite a number of 
departments have made nation-wide | «py. 
tations by bringing joy into the hearts oj 
the kiddies at Christmas time wiih 4 
large Christmas tree and new or repusired 
toys. Another popular method 0! ag. 
sistance is in providing milk to the 
parent-teacher associations, for under 
nourished children. Some departments 
that do not have sufficient funds for ; 
lief purposes volunteer the services of 
their bands, orchestras, and such other 
talent as they may have for unen 
ment relief dances and entertainments 


Many departments have efficient women’s 
auxiliaries that have sewing days for the 


Red Cross, Salvation Army, the indi. 
vidual cases, and in many other ways as 
sist materially in relief work. 

“To sum up the situation, I do not 
believe it a good plan for fire depart 
ments to register unemployed or person- 
ally investigate cases of need, because 
that is not the function of a fire de part- 
ment, and all of us are not trained or 
experienced in this type of work. I d 
however, believe that our organizations 
can be of very material assistance to the 
public relief agencies and that we should 
render every possible aid to those who 
are ‘ess fortunate than ourselves.” 


A Fine Example of Colonial Design in City Hall 
Architecture 


HE new City Hall and War Memo- 

rial in Newton, Mass., was dedi- 

cated on Armistice Day. The vari- 
ious municipal departments had moved 
into the new building the previous week. 
Mayor Sinclair Weeks and Roy V. Col- 
lins, President of the Newton Board of 
(Aldermen, officiated at the ceremonies, 
which followed a parade of Army, Navy, 
veteran and civic units. 

The combined City Hall and War 
Memorial is a handsome and imposing 
structure of Colonial design. The site 
is a ten-acre triangular plot of land in 
Newton Center and the grounds have 
been landscaped with ornamental shrubs 
and several small reflecting pools. The 
architects were Allen and Collens, of Bos- 
ton, and the general contractor was the 
C. S. Cunningham & Sons Construction 
Co. The total cost was $850,000. The 
cornerstone was laid on November 11, 
1931. A striking feature of the building 
is the tower, which rises to a height of 
150 feet. 

On the main floor are the offices of the 
city clerk, street department, engineering 
department, water department, assessors, 
collector and treasurer. accounting de- 
partment, and general billing and sten- 
ographic room. There is an oval en- 
trance rotunda with information desk, 
telephones, and news counter. 

The memorial wing contains offices and 
meeting rooms for veterans’ organiza- 
tions, hall of flags, museum, and large 
hall. The exterior walls are of water- 
struck brick with limestone trim, granite 
base and steps, and slate roof. 

Ornamental staircases lead to the sec- 
end floor, where there are committee 
rooms, public hearing rooms, the mayor’s 
suite, and the aldermanic chamber. The 


basement contains workshops, mechanical 
and heating equipment. a health labora- 
tory, and a large cafeteria for use of 
municipal employees 

\ photograph of the building is re 
produced on the front cover of this issue 
of THe American Crry, 


Recent City Manager 
Appointments 
OHN M. BARRINGER, third City 


Manager of Flint, Mich., has again 
been appointed to that position, succeed- 
ing Harry L. Hulburt. who had been ap- 
pointed on October 1. Mr. Barringer 
was at one time head of the Flint Civic 
League. 

Philip E. Campbell, purchasing agent 
of Jackson, Mich., on October 13 was ap- 
pointed City Manager to succeed W. B. 
Hodges, City Manager for two years. 
Mr. Campbell has already completed 51% 
years in the municipal service, first as a 
sidewalk inspector, then as a clerk in 
the city engineer's office, then as assistant 
purchasing agent. and finally as_pur- 
chasing agent, and at present he is but 
25 years of age. 

Eugene Masters was re-appointed City 
Manager of St. Augustine, Fla., in Octo- 
ber to succeed C. S. Coe, who had served 
in that capacity for nearly three years. 
Mr. Masters was City Manager of St. 
Augustine for ten years, 1918 to 1928, 
and previous to that time was Mayor. 

Fred C. Taylor is the first City Man- 
ager appointed under the council-man- 
ager charter which this month went into 
effect in Harbor Springs, Mich. 

CLARENCE E. RIDLEY, 


Executive Director, The International City 
Managers’ Association. 
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Civil Service 
War veteran’s discharge from police 
lepartment, as a retrenchment measure, 

held not subject to judicial interference 
Michigan Supreme Court: Smith v. City 

Commission of Flint, 242 N. W. 814). 
Chief of police held subject to removal 
ily after notice and hearing of charges 
Florida Supreme Court: Bryan v. Lan- 
s, 142 So. 650). 


Contracts 

City held empowered to contract for 
removal of dead animals, etc., but un- 
performed part of contract in excess of 
ne year was invalid (Illinois Supreme 
Court: Avery v. City of Chicago, 178 
N. E. 351). 

Sewer contractor held not entitled to 
pay for extra work for failure to secure 
engineer’s certificate required by con- 


tract (Pennsylvania Supreme Court: 
Vorgan v. City of Johnstown, 160 Atl. 
696). 


Street improvement contract require- 
ment that contractor pay village $200 
per month for extra time required to 
complete work left by contractor held un- 
enforceable (Nebraska Supreme Court: 
Yant Construction Co. v. Village of 


Campbell, 243 N. W. 77). 


Finances 

Contract for lease of street sprinkler 
to city with option to buy and apply 
rental payments on price held invalid as 
creation of unauthorized debt, but pay- 
ments made were not recoverable with- 
out allowance to lessor for benefits re- 
ceived (Idaho Supreme Court: Williams 
v. City of Emmett, 6 Pac. 2d, 475). 


License Taxes 

Non-resident baking company held not 
taxable as “merchant” on local business 
done (Missouri Supreme Court: City of 
Ozark v. Hammond, 49 S. W. 2d, 129). 
See, also, Crantham v. City of Chickasha, 
9 Pac. 2d, 747, decided by Oklahoma 
Supreme Court, 


Officers 

Mayor-elect held net entitled to main- 
tain quo warranto proceeding before 
commencement of his term, to test right 
of incumbent to fill out preceding term 
(Washington Supreme Court: State v. 
Superior Court for King County, 9 Pac. 
2d, 1087). 


Official Misconduct 

County Commissioners held properly 
removed, fined and imprisoned for will- 
ful misbehavior in violating a statute 
governing letting of highway contract 
(Pennsylvania Superior Court: Common- 
wealth v. Rosser, 156 Atl. 751). 


Parking Spaces 

Village held not to have acquired pre- 
scriptive right to use private land for 
public parking (Michigan Supreme 
Court: Village of Manchester v. Blaess, 
242 N. W. 798). 


THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Police Boards 

Statute held void Kansas 
City police commissioners legislative and 
other undue powers (Missouri Supreme 


giving 


as 


Court: State v. Smith, 49 S. W. 2d, 74). 
Publie Utilities 

Taxpayer's complaint held to state 
right to restrain operation of bus fran- 


chise on the ground that the franchise 
was granted without regard to the public 
interests (New York Supreme Court: 
Blanshard v. City of New York. 253 
N. Y. 419). 

City’s agreement to buy from company 
all electric current needed for ten years 
held valid but not subject to specific per- 
formance (Kansas Supreme Court: City 
of Holton v. Kansas Power & Light Co., 
9 Pac. 2d, 675). 


Important Legal Decisions 


involving municipalities, as re- 
ported in this department during 
1931, are indexed and classified 
in the 1932 Municipal Index, just 
published. This reference list. 
commencing on page 127 of the 
1932 Index, supplements similar 
lists appearing in the 1931, 1930 
and 1929 volumes, while the 1928 
Index contains a list covering 
1924 to 1927. inclusive. 


Recall 

If the election of a mayor pro tem was 
illegal because he voted for himself as 
alderman. his right to the office would 
be properly tested by quo warranto pro- 
ceedings, not by petition for recall 
(Michigan Supreme Court: Lindquist v. 


Lindholm, 241 N. W. 922). 


Redistricting 

Redistricting ordinance held not in- 
valid for variations from average popula- 
tion of different wards created, etc. (Tl- 
linois Supreme Court: Miller v. City of 
Chicago, 180 N. E. 627). 


Sewers 

Discharge of unpurified sewage into 
stream held not authorized by statute and 
a temporary nuisance within rules gov- 
erning time for suing and recovery of 
damages (Oklahoma Supreme Court: 
Oklahoma City v. West, 7 Pac. 2d, 888). 
See, also, Anderson v. Town of Waynes- 
ville, 164 S. E. 583, decided by North 


Carolina Supreme Court. 


Special Assessments 

Successive local assessment liens have 
precedence over each other in order of 
time, in the absence of contrary statutory 
or charter provision (West Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals: Mortgage Co. 
of Maryland v. Lory, 164 S. E. 664). 

Local assessment held not to create 
personal liability against property owner 
(Alabama Supreme Court: Bellenger v. 
Moragne, 142 So. 657). 


Streets 
Owner of unplatted land held entitled 
to damages for if street af 


obstruc tion « 


fording access to it North Carolina Su 
preme Court: I abeth Cit Greg 
164 S. E. 354 

Property abutting upon unwidened 
portion of street held not subject to as 
sessment tor widening on theory of tu 
ture benefits from future extension of 
widened portion Michigan Supreme 
Court: Dix-Ferndale Taxpayers Assn 


City of Detroit, 242 N. W. 

Part of street held subject to vacation, 
in exercise of reasonable discretion by 
municipal authorities, to enable abutter 
to enlarge industrial plant (Michigan Su 
preme Court: Cady 1 Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co., 242 N. W. 875). 

Intent to dedicate street held not ce 
feated by failure to so space 
shown on map. Occupant of part of 
street held not entitled to claim title by 
adverse possession (Washington Supreme 
Court: Mueller v. City of Seattle, 8 Pa 
2d, 994). 

City held without right to street dedi- 
cated but not accepted by it ( Mississippi 
Supreme Court: City of Hattiesburg v. 
Fogel. 138 So. 81 


designate 


Sunday Ordinances 
Ordinance held forbid 
movies and held void as being discrimi- 
natory in exempting persons observing 
Saturday as the Sabbath (New Jersey 


not to Sunday 


Court of Common Pleas: Kislinghury v. 
Treasurer of Citv of Plainfield. 160 Atl. 
654). 
Taxicabs 

Ordinance regulating taxicab stands, 


ete., upheld (Maine Supreme Judicial 
Court: Chapman v. City of Portland, 160 
Atl. 913). 


Traffic 

Ambulances calls held 
bound to use high care for safety of per 
sons and property in street, despite ex- 
emption from speed law (Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals: Wichita Falls Traction 
Co. v. Jeter, 48 S. W. 2d, 372). 


on emergency 


Water Supply 

Possibility of dam eight 
breaking held not to entitle owner of not 
riparian land to damages theory o 
property value (Wasl 
Court: Aubhol v. City 
780 


miles iway 


depreciation of 
ington Supremeé 
Tacoma, 9 Pac. 2d, 


Workmen’s Compensation 
Sunstroke suffered by policeman held 
not covered by pension or workmen's 
compensation provisions (Michigan 
preme Court: Doyle v. City of Saginaw, 


243 N. W. 27). 


Wrong References 

On page 91 of the November American 
City, under Claims Settlement, the ref 
erence should be 50 S. W. 2d. 1090: un- 
der Commissions, 158 Atl. 617. 
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LOW-COST PAVING 


THE AMERICAN 


HAS BEEN STEPPED 


way 


Springfield Special Road District, Missouri 


OOK at these pictures. They have not been re- 
touched. Aren’t these beautiful pavements? No- 
tice the true-riding surface. Non-skid, too. 


To some it won't seem possible that these are actually 
low-cost pavements. But they are! They are typical ex- 
amples of economical Bitumuls construction. Bitumuls 
jobs like these exist all over the country—on state 
highways, county roads, and city streets. 


Is it any wonder that when engineers discover the 
economy of Bitumuls, they become enthusiastic users? 
In this “modern way to use asphalt” they find the an- 
swer to their need for high paving standards at low costs. 


_ THE MODERN WAY TO USE ASPHALT | 


Do you mention THe American City? 


Jefferson City, Tennessee 


Only simple equipment is required to construct Bitu- 
muls pavements. They can be built in mildly wet weath- 
er, and at all temperatures above freezing. They do not 
bleed. They stay permanently non-skid. 


Get the complete story on this cold asphaltic binder. 
Write for a set of Bitumuls Bulletins, or communicate 
your paving problems to a Bitumuls field engineer. 
American Bitumuls Company, Dept. 4, 200 Bush St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Factories and Offices : 
BOSTON — BALTIMORE — ST. LOUIS — BATON ROUGE — LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND, OREGON .. . Executive Offices: SAN FRANCISCO 


Please do. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zening Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


Zoning—Practieal Difficulty— 
Constitutionality 


Connecticut.—Comley, State’s Attor- 
ney ex rel. Rowell v. Boyle, 162 Atl. 
2 (August 2, 1932.)—-Rowell is the 


owner of a vacant tract of land within 
a business district created by the zoning 
ordinance and the fire limits established 
by the building code of the city of 
Stamford. The ordinances of the city 
set up a Building Commission of seven 
members, three of whom are members of 
the Common Council of the city and con- 
stitute its Building Committee. The 
Building Commission is given the power 
to issue permits, and an appeal is pro- 
vided to the Common Council. The 
Building Commission has the power to 
vary the building code, or an authorized 
regulation of the city with respect to a 
particular building, for practical diffi- 
culties in carrying out the strict letter 
of such provisions. Rowell applied for 
a permit for a building of “unprotected 
metal,” forbidden within the fire limits. 
which include the business zones, and the 
Building Commission refused to 
it. He then appealed to the Common 
Council. At that time he objected to the 
participation in the hearing of the three 
members of the Building Commission 
who constituted the Building Committee 
of the Common Council, claiming that 
they were disqualified by reason of hav- 
ing previously heard and acted upon the 
same matter, as members of the Building 
Commission. The Common Council over- 
ruled this objection and denied the pe- 
tition. Rowell then brought this action 
of mandamus. The lower Court dis- 
missed the application for the writ, and 
Rowell appealed to this Court. The 
Court held as follows: 

1. The fact that if Rowell were not 
permitted to erect the building he would 
fail to obtain a considerable financial 
benefit which would otherwise accrue to 
him is not a practical difficulty within 
the meaning of the code. 

2. The request to include in the find- 
ing facts relative to other permits pre- 
viously considered by the Building Com- 
mission was rightly refused. 

3. Rowell is not entitled, in manda- 
mus, to compel the issuance of the per- 
mit on the ground that the relevant part 
of the building code is unconstitutional. 
The constitutionality of the ordinance 
could not in Connecticut be raised in an 
application for mandamus. 

Note sy Epiror.—With regard to raising the 
issue of constitutionality, this decision is con- 
trary to the weight of authority. In most states 


this issue can be raised in mandamus or injunc- 
tion. 


Issue 


Parks 
FLorwa.—Ocean Park Realty Co. v. 
City of Miami Beach, 143 So. 301.—The 
use of a strip of land, conveyed exclu- 
sively for park purposes, to widen a 
street rendering the park accessible to 


a greater portion of the public, is not an 
abandonment of the property for park 
purposes within the condition of the 
deed. 

Epitor’s Note —It is not entirely clear in this 
case whether or not the so-called “Boulevard” 
was technically a street, or a parkway. The 
prevailing law is that if park land is taken as a 
street it is an abandonment of the land as a 


park; while park land may be used and developed 
for passage by persous and vehicles in connection 
with parks without its being an abandonment 
Board of Appeals—t ndertaking 
Establishment 


WUcCord v. Ed Bond and 
Condon Co., 165 S. E. 590 (Sept. 23, 
1932).—Petition for injunction against 
the operation of an undertaking establish- 
ment. Over the objection of the complain- 
ants the Board of Zoning Appeals had 
granted a special permit for such opera- 
tion. The complainants filed a_ petition 
for certiorari to review the decision, but 
the case has not as yet been reached and 
decided. The petition attacked the au- 
thority of the Board of Zoning Appeals 
to grant the permit, on the ground that 
power to do so was an unlawful delega- 
tion of legislative authority. and also 
asked that the intended use be restrained 
until the certiorari had been heard and 
determined. Held, that it was competent 
for the City Council to delegate to the 
Board of Zonning Appeals the function 
of granting permits in exceptional cases, 
this function being administrative. 


GEORGIA. 


Note sy Eprror.—Boards of appeals with dis- 
cretionary power are very generally regarded by 
our courts as legal. The Illinois case of Welton 


v. Hamilton, reviewed in these Notes for Decem 


ber, 1929, page 168, is one of the 
tions For that case 
on it following that review 


comment on 


Private Restrictions—Private 
Dwelling House 


Mic HIGAN.—Phillips v. Lawlor, 244 
6 N. 165 (September 16, 1932).—The 
term “private dwelling house” in build- 


ing restriction cases involving covenants 
means a building designed as a single 
dwelling to be used by one family. Defi 
nitions adopted for legislative purposes 
in housing codes and zoning ordinances 
cannot be considered in interpreting re- 
strictive covenants running with land. 


Planning in the New York Region 


Information Bulletin No. 9 of the Re- 
gional Plan Association, 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. dated October 


31, 1932, should be of interest to plan- 


ners in and around New York City. It 
contains an excellent summary of the 
planning situation as it exists in the 


seventeen counties of the Region. 


Zoning Decisions for 1931 
as reported in The American City 
are indexed in The Municipal In- 


dex for 1932 (page 134-143). 
This index supplements the six 
years’ cumulative record in the 


Index for 1930 and the one for 
the decisions of the vear 1930, in 
the Index for 1931. 


Out of the depression may come a 
an order characterized by efficiency and 
will be due partially at least to the fact 


The only 


and sewers become obsolete. 


economical. 


Planning Must Continue 


both through depression and in the ensuing period of returning prosperity. 
Municipal construction cannot be stopped in hard times, for roads wear out 


planned growth and unplanned growth. 


new order in municipal government 
economy. If this result is achieved it 
that city planning has played its part 


choice a city has is a choice between 
The latter is wasteful: the former, 
City Planning. 


The Municipal 


HE following is a representative list 
of recent sales of new issues of state 


Amount County or Other Public Body 
$ 200,000 Middlesex County, Mass. 

200,000 Westchester County, N. Y 
765,000 Albany, N. Y. .... TAA 
400,000 Schenectady County, N. Y.... 
425,000 Blair County, Pa. ... : 
750,000 Munhall, Pa. ...... che 
1,000,000 Milwaukee County, Wis 

825,000 New Haven, Conn. 

776,551 Columbus, Ohio ... vane 
150,000 Mt. Pleasant, N. Y.. Sch. Dist. 8.. 
6,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge and Highway 
Dist., Calif. . 

1,200,000 Dallas, Texas 
405,000 Bloomfield, N. J 
110,000 Bernardsville, N. J 
400.000 Portland, Ore 
100,000 Linden, N 


Bond Market 


and local bonds, taken from current num 


bers of The Bond Buyer. 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 
31% 1-9 (ser.) 3.2 
314 1-5 (ser.) 3.49 
3% 8.7 (avg.) 4.66 
3.70 65/6 (avg.) 4.67 
4% 12 5/6 (avg.) 4.03 
4% 5-19 (ser) 4.24 
4 (avg.) 4.33 
Ll (avg.) 4.4% 
6.0 (avg.) 4.50 
5 2-26 (avg.) 4.86 
1% 101% (avg.) 5.00 
1% 1-30 (ser.) 504 
5.38 (avg.) 7.3 (avg.) 28 
5% 2-23 (ser.) 19 
5% (avg.) 17% (avg.) 76 
6 191% (avg.) 6.00 
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NIGHT comes on and spreads a blanket of dark- 
ness upon sleeping cities and towns. Here and 
there a lone policeman. In the distance a clock 
tolling the hour. 

In the dark silence of the night, there is 
one light forever burning . . . one voice that is 
never stilled. That light is the light in the tele- 
phone exchange. That voice is the voice of your 
telephone. A city without telephones would 
be a city afraid—a city of dread. 

For the telephone brings security. Its very 
presence gives a feeling of safety and nearness 


to everything. In times of stress and sud- 


den need it has a value beyond price. In 


the many business and social activities 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


light forever 


AND 
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burning... 


stilled 


never 


BG 


of a busy day it is almost indispensable. 

The wonder of the telephone is not the in- 
strument itself but the system of which it is 
the symbol . . . the system which links your 
own telephone with any one of eighteen mil- 
lion others in the United States and _ thirteen 
millions in other countries. 

Every time you use your telephone you have 
at your command some part of a country-wide 
network of wires and equipment, and as many 
as you need of a great army of specialists in 
communication. 

There are few, if any, aids to modern 


living that yield so much in safety, conve- 
nience and achievement as your telephone. 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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Water Works 
and Results Mu 
el S.—By R. 
VUcDennell Engineering ( é 
from Tue 


Rates, Re 


venues 
‘ ] in f 
Burns and 
60 pp. $1.00 AMERICAN City 

This book is said to be 

xperiences and conclusions gained by the author 


years of activity in the 


cross-section 
from his 36 capac 
msulting engineer. It opens with a brief history 
f the supplies, 
unches directly into the discussion of his theme 
\n unusual number of tables and graphs serve 
to illustrate thoroughly the points under dis 
cussion A chapter on the growth of the public 
supply systems in the United States includes a 
number and 
1800 to 1932 


earlier from which the author 


table showing the growth in 
in ownership from the year 


change 


The 


most recent accounting of plants before this is 
said to have been made in 1924. Another table, 
giving the results of a survey just completed, 


shows the number of private, municipal, county, 
state and Federal water works in each state. Both 
surface and underground supplies are dealt with, 
considerable attention being given to purification 
ind softening. The lowering of the typhoid death 
rate and the results and costs of water softening 
in several cities are graphically illustrated by 
tables and charts. The importance of water sup- 
ply to the industrial growth of the city, the im- 
portance and cost of fire protection are 
discussed. 


ilso 


An outstanding feature of the chapter on the 
operation of municipal plants is a set of 
showing the revenues, operating costs, inte 
and depreciation charges, together with the net 
profits of 100 municipally owned water systems 
Small, medium and large plants are included 
{ rate study provides tables showing the st 
of water in 250 cities. Both private and muni 
ipal plants are included in this study. Owing to 
the variation in rates according to the 
used, standard amounts of from 5,000 to 
gallons per month were figured and This 
procedure allows for easy comparison of the costs 
in different cities and instant detection of 
the rate differences occur Another interesting 
discussion is that dealing with tax-free 


tables 


rest 


volum 
1,000,000 
shown 


wher 


towns and 


cities. A list of the municipalities claiming this 
distinction is shown, together with an explana 
tion of what is covered in the claim, thus throw 
ing light on this controversial question 
Business Recovery 
“Federal Funds for Unemployment Relief 


Them.”’—This is a 41- 
pre pared for the 


Work and How to Get 
page mimeographed pamphlet 
National Committee for Trade Recovery. which is 
sponsored by the Construction League of the 
United States. The League is made up of 14 
national and international organizations in the 
architectural, engineering, contracting. and 
struction fields. The pamphlet is devoted to job 
creation through construction of self-liquidating 
public works. Model enabling acts that provide 
for the financing of such projects on a self-liqui- 
dating basis, with suggested procedure for getting 
introduced and passed by state I 
given and discussed Lists, b 

ire, given of the number and total costs of needed 
and water works that are being held 
up because of ‘the poor market for bonds 


con 


gisla- 


the acts 
are 


tures, states, 


sewerage 


methods are outlined for making these pr 
self-liquidating and eligible for loans from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation A list is 


included of cities that make a specific charg: 
for sewage collection and disposal service. (Ay 
ply to the Committee, 330 W. 42d St., New 


York.) 


Child Welfare 


The Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor has published a 36-page pamphlet en- 
titled “Care of Dependent and Neglected Chil- 
dren,” by Glenn Steele. The contents are: Cen- 
sus of Children in Foster Homes and in Institu- 


tions; Case Work for Dependent and Neglected 
Children; and Juvenile-Detention Homes. 
charts. 
D. C.) 


Tables, 


(Apply to the Bureau, Washington, 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 


Fire Fighting 

Fiy ( etfs H 

B.S VWF ( 

( } ) 
4.00 Ine A AN 

his t 

peration t Educat ( 
J nat As n f | ( 
hairmar tf wt h s Chief Ralph J > 
Los Ang ~ Mr. Shepy | H \l 
iger of the Association nd r / / 
ecring. Th 
matter neg A 
and drill operations to semi-technica for 
on pumps re streams xtingu ng 
agents, salvag t Bui . tion and 
Station design are also included, in brief 
ment. The volume is prepared largely for 
in fire-school instruction. It is replete wit} 
tical details of interest alike to officers and 


Slum Clearance 
The League for Industrial Democracy (1]2 E 


19th St., New York) has published a pamphlet 


entitled “Municipal Housing,” by Helen L. Al 
fred, Secretary of the Public Housing Confer 
ence It sets forth he need if immed 

tion by municipal and state authorities for 


demolition and rehousing on a large « ile 


sordid and 


shameful housing conditions that 
exist in tenement districts, in scattered 
ments, and on the edge of small towns t 
out the country, are described. 1 their oh 
cost in delinqueney and crime emphasize It 
ist intained that under ir r ent ile 
most people ar xeluded fr t 
The chapter on Drift 
calls for, not the improvement but t emolition, 
of the remodeled, or ver re 
paired rid lwe ngs t explai th mit 
hividend ymipany plan nd t t 
Operative housing society, supyT menting i 
ordinated, municipal hous 
scope, and under the supervis 
ing authority, to give leep-roots ser 
American communities What s been dor 
supply new, low-cost dwellings to work ng is 
families in Europe s t iow New Homes for 
Old,” and in the ne « pter t 1 
volved in municipal housing for America are ex 


plained. 36 pp. (Apply to the 
Structural Steel 

“A Study of the Embrittlement of Hot-Gal 
vanized Structural Steel” has been reprinted from 
the 1932 Proceedings of the American Society for 
Testing Materials in a pamphlet of 109 res. It 
comprises the official report of the nvestigation 


Memorial 


by Battelle Institute, ¢ imbus, O 
in a comprehe sive paper by Samuel I pste 
metallurgist of the Institute, and the report of 


subcommittee in charge, including a 


the special 
“Recommended Practice for Safeguarding Ag 


Embrittlement of Hot-Galvanized Struetur Stes 
Products, and Procedure for Detecting Er 
tlement.” The Standard Sp { t 
(hot galvanized) coatin ) tru te 
th Societ 1315 Spr «= Ge Pa.) 
Cancer 

Cancer—T1 ind No werful pres. 
entation by ti New York Citw ¢ r Committ 
»f the American Society for the Contr f Cancer 
»f what has been ne and what 1s be g done n 
cancer contro It is published by T Chemica 


New York. This 80 


charts designed to show 


Foundation, Inc 
phlet contains a series of 
the development, from earliest times to the pres 
ent, of methods of diagnosis and treatment, par 
ticularly of cancer—-an exhibit shown first at the 
Clinical Congress of the American College of 
Surgeons in New York, in Oct., 1931. Explana- 
tions and much valuable information by physi- 
cians are given on the pages opposite the charts. 
$1.00. (Apply to Mrs. Ella H. Rigney, Publicity 
Director of the Committee, 34 E. 75th New 
York.) 


Municipal Government 


\ 
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H g Ame Ry 7 } 
Har ( 
1932 159 t 
Tn American Cn 
I rou f tl 
Hou is It Is id Futur H 
It Will B The facts are rounded wu 
nent that than half 
Amer 
\ i measure if minimum t 
hea nd decer lefinition a 
give taken fr 
nad ill ties iburban 
Ar hictr nt 
buildir ndust r em 
ation | 
1 
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i 
Labor prol n t 
zed In tl chapter ) Pax 
glf tribute is paid to tl tar 
one® tf city planning in ar leration 
the *“housi: problem ts ne ffect 
the security the particular hbor 
thus, among other advantage the protectior t 


investment in home 


Industry's 


construction 


Answer is given in 


problem of design lies across the thresh ld of th 
whole question of »w-cost housin net r 
house,” but “more housing for the mone 
Here is presented perhaps th reatest 


ymmercial opportunity of the 


ways in which the lesigns and con plier f 


manufacturer r 


Land Subdivision 
The Subdivision of Land in San Mat Count 


California” has recently heen pul i} 

San Mateo County P inning Comr n It 

tains 78 quarto paperbound pages of materia 

effectively arranged and lispla \ r 

es tory the 

and f planning for i 

re y N. Bishop, Chair 

Com Subdivision | liat 
is given full and is 

n rawings wing rre 

methods f subdivision as a pr r mo 

nity building The pury { th al—t 

vitalize the legal requirements in relation 1 n 

live plannir pr ran ‘ t 


of drawings and comments showing striking 
between correct, e 
ind attractive features of ty planning and 
those which produce wasteful and unhappy liv 
ing. Haugh R. Pomeroy is the Planning Advisor 
of the Commission. The report also contains 
the California Map Act which became effective 
in 1929. (Apply to the Commission, Box 895 
Redwood City, Calif.) 
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Two Austin Auto- 
crat Rollers at 
work ona modern 
highway. The 
Autocrat is the 
“Rolls Royce’ of 
rollers. 


THE 


AMERICAN 


The pneumatic 
scarifier on the 
Austin Autocrat 
is capable of 
tearing up the 
hardest, worn-out 
roads. 


ve 


The Austin Cadet Roller fitted with 
a front planing blade and powerful 
pneumatic scarifier. 


The Austin Tandem Roller is an ideal 
asphalt finishi 


ng unit. 


An Austin Bull Pup Roller, with center 
blade and rear scarifier. 
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he Austin-We 
ROAD MACHINERY CO. 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 


ROAD ROLLERS, CRUSHING & SCREENING PLANTS, SCARIFIERS, 
SWEEPERS & SPRINKLERS, ROAD GRADERS, ELEVATING GRADERS. 


ROLLE 
HEADQUARTERS 


As in many other items of road building and mainte- 
nance equipment, Austin pioneered Motor Rollers, and 
offers a complete line, ranging in size from the massive 
12 ton Austin Autocrat down to the 4 ton Austin Pup. 
The line also includes the Cadet and Bull Pup Models 
in all intermediate weights, with manual and pneu- 
matic scarifiers and planing blades, etc. 


Design advantages include proper distribution of 
weight to secure maximum lineal compression, rug- 
gedness to assure added years of service, easy steer- 
ing to reduce operator's fatigue and improve work 
output, short wheel bases to provide full maneuver- 
ability, and fuel economy and low cost that provides 
complete user satisfaction. 


Austin Rollers are used everywhere on hot and cold 
asphalt, brick roads and on sub-grading, for new con- 
struction and maintenance, working with equal facility 
regardless of operating conditions. 

When your work requires a roller, come to Austin- 
Western first—inspect the Austin Line—no other is 
more complete and none have the weight of experi- 
ence behind them that is represented by Austin’s 74 
years of service as makers of road building and main- 
tenance, rock crushing and earth handling equipment. 
Send for catalogs. 

The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


stern 


MOTOR GRADERS, PLOWS & SCRAPERS, ROAD OILERS, ROAD DRAGS, 
CULVERTS, SHOVELS a CRANES, DUMP WAGONS, SNOW PLOWS. 
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THE 


Highways 

A pamphlet of 53 pages contains reports of 
the committees on Design and Construction, and 
Maintenance, of the City Officials’ Division, sub- 
mitted at the Detroit convention of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, as follows: Design 
ind Construction of Concrete Pavement Bases; 
Maintenance—(Part 1) Control of Utility Cuts, 
(Part 2) Low Cost Residential Streets, (Part 
3) Maintenance Materials and Methods as Prac- 
ticed in Washington, D. C., (Part 4) The Repair 
and Reclamation of Asphalt Streets Using the 
Surface Heater Method. Photographs, diagrams. 
(Apply to the Association, National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.) 
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Filtration Plants 


“Manganese and Its Relation to Filters,” by 
Perkins Boynton, Chemist in Charge, Clarksburg 
Filtration Plant, Clarksburg, W. Va., and Lewis 
V. Carpenter, Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va., 
has been reprinted from the Journal of the 
American Water Works Association, September, 
1932. The problem of manganese in the sur 
face water supplies of bituminous coal districts 
is at present limited to the small group of states 
producing most of the bituminous coal; but the 
authors state that 21 other states eventually will 
have to solve the problem. 11 pp. (Apply to 
Mr. Boynton.) 


Other Reports Received 


New York, N. ¥ Annual Report, Municipal 
Affairs Committee, New York City League 
of Women Voters, June, 1931 June, 1932 
12 pp 

New York, N. ¥ Annual Report, Regional Plan 


Association, In« November, 


multigraphed 

Dieco, Cauir.—Annual Report, 
Diegans (Chamber of Commerce), 
1932 3 pp 


1932. 22 pp.. 


The San 
October, 


SAN 


Syoney, Ausrratia.-Annual Report, City Engi- 
neering and Building Surveyor’s Department, 
1931 18 pp.. 


and graphs 


CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


DecemBer 5-9.—New York 

{merican Society of Mechanical Engineers. An 
nual convention. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 20 West 
39th Street, New York. 


Decemper 5, Week or.—New Or-eans, La. 


The Asphalt Institute. Annual Asphalt Paving 
Conference. Managing Director, J. E. Penny- 


New York 
Paving Technologists. 


Avenue, 
{sphalt 


backer, 801 Second 


{ssociation of 


Veeting in conjunction with the annual Asphalt 
Paving Conference. Secretary-Treasurer, C. A 
Mullen, 980 Saint Antoine Street, Montreal, Que 
Decemper 5-9.—New York 


National Conference on Taxation, Readjustment 
of Governmental Expenditures and Problems of 
Public Credit. Director, Alison Reppy, New 
York University, Washington Square East, New 
York. 

DecemBer 6-8.—Winnipec, Man. (300) 
of Maniteba Municipalities. 
Secretary, John Spalding, 


Union {nnual 


Miniota, 


convention, 


Man 
December 8-9.—AperDEEN, S. Dak. 

South Dakota Commercial Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion. Semi-annual meeting. Secretary, Paul K. 
Myers, Huron, S. Dak 
DecemBer 9-10.—Aspury Park, N. J. (300) 

Vew Jersey Health and Sanitary Association. 
{nnual meeting. Secretary, Dr. Edward Guion, 
Box 418, Atlantic City, 

January 12-14—Wasnineton, D. C. (50) 


{nnual meet- 


Wallace, 744 


{merican Engineering Council. 
ing. Executive Secretary, L. W 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. ¢ 
January 14.—Provivence, R. I. 

Rhode Island Town and City Clerks’ Associa- 
ation. Annual meeting. Secretary, Alice A 
Tonge. Deputy Town Clerk, Town of Warwick, 
Apponaug, R. I. 


City Planners Elect Officers and 
Directors 

At the twenty-fourth National Confer- 

ence on City Planning, held in Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., November 14-16, Alfred Bett- 
man, of Cincinnati, was elected President; 
Col. Carey H. Brown, of Rochester, Vice- 
President; and Flavel Shurtleff was re- 
elected Secretary. 

The seven directors elected for the three- 
year term ending in 1935 were: Harland 
Bartholomew, St. Louis, Mo.; Louis 
Brownlow, Chicago, Ill.; Walter Blucher, 
Detroit, Mich.; Harold S. Buttenheim, 
New York; J. N. Darling, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, Washington, 
D. C.; Charles F. Lewis, Pittsburgh, Pa 
The fourteen other directors whose terme 
continue until 1933 or 1934 are: Herbert 
L. Badger, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edward M. 
Bassett, New York; Alfred Bettman, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Carey H. Brown, Rochester, 
N. Y.; John C. Carroll, Seattle, Wash.; 
Frederick H. Fay, Boston, Mass.; J. Clyde 
Hoffman, Indianapolis, Ind.; George Me- 
Aneny, New York; George W. Morgan, St. 
Paul, Minn.; John Nolen, Cambridge, 
Mass.; L. D. Tilton, Santa Barbara, Calif.; 
Harry S. Truman, ‘Kansas City, Mo.; Rob- 


ert Whitten, New York: C. J. S. William- 
son, Los Angeles, Calif. 


16-20 
Highway and Building Congress. The following 


JANUARY Derroir, Mien 


are listed among the participating organizations 
{merican Road Builders’ Association, The 


{spl alt 


Institute, National Paving Brick { ssociation, 
Portland Cement Association and the American 
Society of Municipal Engineers. Write: Charles 
M. Upham, Engineer-Director, American Road 
Builders’ Association, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C 
January 16-19.—Tempte, Texas 

Texas Water Works Short School {nnual ses 
sion. Address, V. M. Ehlers, Austin, Texas 
January 17-18.—Wasnincron, D. C 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress in 


nual congress. Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Thomp 
son, 824 Colorado Building, Washington. D. ¢ 


January 18-20—New York. 

4{merican Society of Civil Engineers. {nnual 
meeting. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 
39th Street, New York. 
January 19.—Borse, Ipano. (250) 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce {nnual 
meeting. Secretary, L. F. Parsons, 529 Idaho 


Building, Boise, Idaho 


January 23-27—New Yorx 
{merican Institute of Electrical Engineers 
{nnual winter convention. Assistant National 
Secretary. H. H. Henline, 33 West 39th Street, 
New York 
January 23-25.—Crnecinnati, Onto. (400) 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 


Engineers. {nnual meeting. Secretary, A. 
Hutchinson, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. 


January 23-25.—Cuicaco, Itt. (100) 

Illinois Society of Engineers. Annual meeting 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Babbitt, 1108 South 
Lincoln Avenue, Urbana, Ill 
January 23-27.—Larayertte, (600) 

Purdue Road School. {nnual_ school. Ad 
dress: Professor Ben H. Petty, Engineering Exten 


Lafayette 
(400) 


Semi-annual 
1201 


sion Department, Purdue University, 


January 26-27.—Winter Haven, FLa. 
Florida League of Municipalities. 
meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, E. P 
05 Lynch Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fesruary 7-8.—Orrawa, Ont. (250) 
Engineering Institute of Canada. Annual meet 


Owen, 


ing. Secretary. R. J. Durley, 2050 Manstield 

Street, Montreal, Que. 

Fesruary Ky. (100) 
4merican Water Works Association—Kentucky 

Tennessee Section {nnual meeting. Executive 

Secretary, F. C. Dugan, 532 West Main Street. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Fepruary 14-16.—Ann -Arspor, Micn. (700) 
Conference on Highway Engineering Univer 

sity of Michigan {nnual convention. Secretary, 

R. E. Morrison, University of Michigan, Ann Ar 

bor, Mich. 

Fepruary 21-24.—Cuicaco, Int. (350) 
American Concrete Institute. Annual conven 


tion. Secretary, Harvey Whipple, 641 New Cen 

ter Building, Detroit, Mich 

Fepruary 21-22.—Harrrorp, Conn. (300) 
Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers. {nnual 


meeting. Secretary, C. M. Blair, Box 235, New 

Haven, Conn. 

Frepruary 22-23.-Toronto, Ont. (600) 
Ontario Good Roads Association 4nnual con 

vention. Write: S. L. Squire, 98 Albany Avenue 


Toronto, Ont 


Feeruary 25-—-Marenw MINN 
(10,000) 

National Educatior {ssociation—-Department of 
Su perintendence innual meeting Executive 
Secretary, Sherwood D. Shankland, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
Marcu 1-3.—SaskaTCHEWAN, SASK (800) 

Saskatchewan Association of Rural Municipali 
ties Innual conventior Secretary, J. J. Me 
Gurran, 407 Kerr Building, Regina, Sask 
Marcu 22-24.--Orrawa, Ont (300) 

{merican Water Works Association—-Canadian 
Section {innual meeting Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. A. E. Berry, Director of Sanitary Engineer 


ing, Providence of Ontario, Parliament Buildings, 


lorento 5, Ont 
29--May 1.—Rareicu, N. C. (50) 

Vorth Carolina Commercial Secretaries {sso 
ciation {nnual meeting Secretary, M 
Ketchum, Chamber of Commerce Greensboro 
N. ¢ 
June 11-16.—Derroir, Micn. (400) 

National Community Center {sseciatior in 
nual meeting Secretary LeRoy | Bowman, 
Hudson View Gardens, Pinehurst Avenue, New 
York 
June 12-16—Cnicaco, (1,200) 

{merican Water Works {ssoe on {nnual 
convention Secretary, Beekman” ¢ Little 29 
West 39th Street, New York 
Sepremper  Mirwaukee, Wis 

International Association of Public Works Of 
ficials {nnual conventior Secretary A. M 
Anderson, 100) North LaSalle Street (Chicago, 
lil 

OctTosper 2-6 Arcantic Crry, N. J. (600) 

National Recreation Congress Administrative 
Secretary, Thomas | Rivers, 315 Fourth Ave 
nue, New York 


New NACOS Offi 


At the eighteenth 
the National 
Organization 


ers and Directors 


innual meeting of 
of Commercial 


ld in Mem 


Association 
Secretaries, he 


phis, October 26, 1932, the following 
Board of Directors was clected 

President, Jack H. Hott, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, Fort Worth, 
Texas; First Vice-President, M. D. Lim 
ing, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass.; Second Vice-President, 
Glen B. Eastburn, Commissioner-Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, Omaha, Nebr 


Secretarv-Treasurer, Charles M. Anderson, 
Executive Vice-President Chamber 


Commerce, Memphis, Tenn Harry J 
Bell, Executive Director Association of 
Commerce, Milwaukee, Wis.; J. C. Beu 
kema, Secretary-Manager, Greater Muske 
gon Chamber of Commerce Muskegon, 
Mich.; Robert B. Irwin, Manager, Cham 
ber of Commerce, Springfield Ii} 

Charles M. Ketchum, Secretary-Manager, 
Chamber of Commerce, Greensboro 
N. C.; B. F. Moomaw, Secretary, Cham 
ber of Commerce, Roanoke, Va Christy 


Manager, Chamber of 
Wash ind N 
Chamber 


General 
Commerce, Seattle, 
Vaughn, Secretary 


Schenectady, N. Y 


I homas, 


of Commer 


| 
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WALLA WALLA’S 


DIESEL CIVILIZES MILL CREEK 


FINDING a choked channel as its spring freshets roared into Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 

town—Walla Walla, Washington’s historic Mill Creek would 

goona wild spree of flooding stores, streets and cellars. ; (There's a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 

| The City Commission wanted to clear the channel and build 

a catch basin to prevent future floods—at the lowest possible Prices —f. 0. b. Peoria, Illinois 

cost. After a careful check-up, and a convincing demonstra- FIFTEEN . . $1100 THIRTY-FIVE $2400 

, TWENTY .. $1450 FIFTY . . . $3675 

tion, the Commission purchased a “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor TWENTY-FIVE $1900 SIXTY-FIVE . $3850 
DIESEL. . . $6500 


and a Hyster Scraper. 
Now Walla Walla’s Diesel is proving its tremendous power 
and traction—crowding the big scraper full of “cement” gravel cS AT E R P I L LA R 
and boulders—making a sure way up the steep banks with full iti ot tale: alk 
loads. Mill Creek’s expensive habits are being broken. 
pillar” Diesel is doing the job for less than one-tenth the cost 
per yard paid for a former method! 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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An All-Steel Grandstand 


A new type of all-steel stadium or 
«randstand has been announced by The 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
\la. In this structure the number of 
seams has been reduced to a minimum, 
and all are electric-welded by the 
shielded-are process. This new type of 
construction gives greater strength with 
lighter weight, and is watertight, permit- 
ting use of the space underneath with- 


out damage from leakage. No rivets 
are used in the construction. 
Short steel plate stools, supporting 


wood planks, form the seats on each 
tread. In construction, this grandstand 
is entirely flexible and applicable to any 
locality or site. The weatherproof space 
under the structure is suitable for con- 
struction of classrooms, gymnasia, club 
rooms, auditoriums or any similar pur- 
pose for which an additional building 
would be required. The construction is 
patented. 


A Hydraulically Operated 
Snow-Plow 

\ new Sargent hydraulically operated 
snow-plow, designed especially for use 
with the Linn tractor made by the Linn 
Manufacturing Corporation, Morris, 
N. Y., has recently been announced. 
Three levers lift the V and control the 
wings and both ends of the wing push 
arms. The power comes from a hydrau- 
lic pump mounted on the power take-off 
of the tractor. The wings may be kept 
flat for planing or sloped up for setting 
back the banks. Whatever their posi- 
tion at the top of the lift, they are al- 
ways flat when on the ground. They can 
also be folded in out of traffic or lifted 
so high that an automobile can pass un- 
der them. 

There is no piping between the trac- 
tor and the plow. The plow and wings 


THE NEW LINN-SARGENT SNOW-PLOW 


NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


can be demounted by pulling ten sepa- 
rate pins. The Sargent Super-suction 
cutter bars, which are patented, enable 
the plow to cut clean. and the shape of 
the V as shown in the illustration makes 
it lift the snow and penetrate the drift 
readily. The hook-up is so designed that 
the plow cannot jackknife. The big hy- 
draulic packs are powerful enough to lift 
the wings against snow without stopping 
the tractor, so that the wing man can 
keep the wing and nose in constant bal- 
ance when plowing side banks of various 
heights. 


THE NEW ELECTROPU MP 


A New Centrifugal for General 
Pumping Service 


An efficient and low-cost centrifugal 
pumping unit for small and moderate 


capacities for operation against heads up 
to 150 feet or 65 pounds pressure in a 
single-stage unit. and twice the head or 
pressure with two-stage units in series, 
has been announced by the Lawrence 
Pump & Engine Co., P. O. Box 70. Law- 
rence, Mass. This Type E Electropump 
is designed for circulating hot and cold 
water or brine. for water-supply systems 
and booster service, low-pressure boilet 
feed. condensate returns, air-condition- 
ing apparatus. for swimming pools, golf 
The unit 
consists 
fully 
close-coupled 


courses and general service. 

is designed for simplicity and 
of a single-stage. single-suction, 
bronze-fitted pump with 
motor. The impeller is of the enclosed 
type. and is mounted, 
keyed and locked on 
the extension of the 
motor shaft. The im- 
peller is carefully fin- 
ished throughout and 
accurately balanced. 
The pump casing is of 
the volute type and is 
regularly of 
close-grained cast iron. 
but is also furnished 
when specified of 
nickel-iron. bronze. 
monel metal. and other 


suitable alloys. The 
volute and frame are 
made with  counter- 
bored fit, which pre- 
vents any  misalign- 
ment. 

The stud bolts in 


the pump casing are 


accurately spaced to allow the discharge 
nozzle to be placed in any one of four 
positions of 90 degrees each. The dis 
charge and suction nozzles on the 1l-inch 
and 14-inch pumps are tapped for 
standard pipe. The 2-inch pump is pro 
vided with standard flanged connections. 


Pipe Company Moves 
Philadelphia Office 


United States Pipe and Foundry Co.. 
Burlington, N. J., has announced the rr 
moval of its eastern sales offices from 
905-909 Morris Building, 1421 Chestnut 
Street, to 16241630  Lincoln-Liberty 
Building. northeast corner Broad and 
Chestnut Streets. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foreign Patents for 
American Manufacturers 


Offices have been opened in the Chrys- 
ler Building, New York, by Amerika-In 
teressen, Inc., organized as the American 
unit of A. G. Fuer Amerika-Interessen, 
operating also in Berlin, Paris, and Lon 
for 


don. The search new products to 
make on idle machines has become 
world-wide. This newly created Ameri 


can unit brings patents owned by foreign 
manufacturers to American manutfactut 
ers, enabling them to ¢ xploit new domes 
tic markets and overcoming the world 
wide tariff barriers. According to B. 
Lilienthal, President, Amerika-Interessen 
Inc.. will reciprocal ar 
rangements abroad for American patents 


also negotiate 


Concrete Drinking Fountains 
for Parks, Golf Courses 
and Playgrounds 


Ornamental concrete drinking foun- 
tains which are serviceable in parks, 
public golf courses, stadiums and play 
grounds, known as Chicago drinking 
fountains, manufactured by the Ameri- 
can Concrete Corporation, 4727 North 
Lamon Avenue, Chicago, Ill., do not chip 
or break and can be left throughout the 
winter exposed to the weather without 
injury. These fountains are manufac- 
tured by the jogging machine process, 
using the best crushed granite obtainable, 
which gives a pleasing as well as a serv- 
iceable finish. They are furnished com 
plete with aluminum bubblers. and the 
supply and return pipes are cast in the 
directly in the center of the 
fountain. The fountain may be installed 
in about one hour by any good mechani 


concrete 


They are made in several types and styles 
all with a height of 3 feet and with 
four bubblers. The largest, which is 36 
inches square at the top, has a base 20 
inches square and a star-shaped column 
12 inches in diameter above the base, 
tapering to 11 inches just below the 
top. 


one of! 
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IGHWAY OFFICIALS are inevitably attracted by 


the sound economy of Tarvia maintenance. It offers a 


simple, effective and inexpensive means of protecting 


the tremendous highway investment in existing 


Battleground Road, near Lafayette, 
Indiana. Tarvia-treated gravel. macadam and gravel roads. 


Applied on gravel or old macadam, Tarvia actually 


penetrates the road and cements together the stone 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
St. Louis Minneapolis Hartford and fine particles, thus providing effective resistance 
Detroit Cleveland Boston 
to the disintegrating effect of traffic. This economical 
Providence Syracuse Birmingham 
eee cases oo Tarvia treatment transforms gravel or macadam roads 
Baltimore Youngstown Bethlehem 

Rochester Portland, Me. 


into durable, easy-riding highways with non-skid 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver surfaces which will not wave, roll or rut. 


Whatever your road problem—new construction, 


repair or maintenance—the Tarvia field man is at 


your service with practical advice founded upon ac- 


tual experience. ’Phone, wire or write our nearest office. 


GOOD ROADS 
at LOW COST 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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THE FLOW 
BAILEY 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF 
MECHANISM OF THE NEW 
FLUID METER 


A New Line of Fluid Meters 


The manufacture of a new line of fluid 
meters for the measurement of steam, 
water, gases and other fluids has been 
announced by the Bailey Meter Co.. 1050 
Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio. Three 
general combinations of meters are avail- 
able: indicating and integrating; re- 
cording and integrating; indicating, re- 
cording and integrating. The recording 
and integrating fluid meter which is best 
suited to the majority of installations 
records in pounds per hour, gallons per 
minute, or any other desired units, on a 
12-inch diameter, 24-hour chart. Accu- 
rate analysis of the record is equally easy 
throughout the entire flow range. since 
the flow graduations are uniformly 
spaced. This feature also greatly facili- 
tates comparison with records of pres- 
sure and temperatures which may be ob- 
tained on the same chart when desired, 
by incorporating auxiliary recorders in 
the flow meter casing. The total flow is 
given in pounds, gallons or other units by 
a 6-unit counter which is located behind 
a small window in the meter name plate. 

The flow mechanism is operated by 
the difference in pressure produced be- 
tween the inlet side and the outlet side 
of the orifice or other primary element 
inserted in the pipe line. The inlet, or 
higher pressure, is connected to the in- 
terior of the mercury sealed Ledoux Bell, 
and the outlet, or lower pressure, is ap- 
plied to the exterior of the bell. The 
bell responds to changes in the differen- 
tial pressure, and moves up or down as 
a frictionless piston, being shaped so 
that its vertical movement is directly 
proportional to the change in the rate 
of flow. Guide links direct the bell in a 
definite path, which is of particular ad- 
vantage when the meter is used as port- 
able equipment. By means of a forked 
lever and spindle, motion of the Ledoux 
Bell is transmitted directly to the re- 
cording pen and integrator. This makes 
possible the recording of rate of flow 
directly on a uniformly graduated chart. 

Throughout the mechanical construc- 
tion of the meters, every effort has been 
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made to produce a firished product which 
will give long trouble-free service with a 
minimum of attention. The pressed steel 
case is moisture- and dust-proof, and 
there are no moving parts that require 
oiling or greasing. Use of a Warren 
synchronous motor for driving the in 
tegrator and chart eliminates the neces 


sity of winding a clock. Each part is 
made of material most suitable for the 
service, therefore many special metals 
are employed, such as specially heat- 


treated aluminum, monel, magnesium, 
cadmium-plated brass, tungsten carbide, 
KA2 Enduro and stainless steel. 


Announce Removal of Office 


Roots - Connersville - Wilbraham. Con 
nersville, Ind., manufacturer of blowers, 
exhausters, pumps and meters of both 


the rotary positive and centrifugal type. 
has announced the removal of its New 


York City office to 24 State Street. D. 
L. Dowling is District Manager, with 
N. C. Barnard and A. E. Loyd as Sales 


Engineers. 


Rex-Watson Representative in 
Philadelphia 

Rex-Watson Corporation, Canastota. 
N. Y., has announced the appointment 
of Frank B. Harris, Yacht Sales and 
Service, Inc., 401 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as its representative 
for the sale of the new patented Watson 
tractor-hitch trailers. Mr. Harris has 
had a broad experience in both automo- 
tive and boat merchandising lines. His 
territory includes eastern Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. 


Rotating Pump for Deep-Well 
Installation 

Rotating pumps with impellers pro- 
vided at intervals compose the Luitwieler 
system of deep-well pumping. The Luit- 
wieler Multipellor, made by the Luit- 
wieler Corporation, 123 Ames Street, 
Rochester, N. Y., cannot be overloaded 
in operation and cannot damage the well 
by over-pumping. The impellers are so 
designed that they will pump more sand 
than will probably be encountered in 
practice without locking or cutting the 
impellor skirts. Additional units may 
be added. if desired in the event of a 
falling of the static level. without remov- 
ing any part from the well. Each section 
is a complete pump. 

The Multipellor can be operated auto- 
matically and against a closed outlet. 
It handles water which is clear or which 
contains a reasonable amount of sand or 
salt in hard or fresh waters. Rapid de- 
terioration of piping and parts is mini- 
mized because no air is pumped into the 
wells. If the water is available. the pump 
will deliver, according to the manufac- 
turer, from three to five times the volu- 
metric capacity obtainable with certain 
types of pumps. 

If more water is desired from an ex- 
isting well, this pump will handle the 
job without complicated bearings, bush- 
ings, journals, spiders. oil pumps. oil 
pipes, sand collars and lubricants. 


1932 


has 


peculiar action, it 
been found that this pump can be used 
to develop wells into production such as 
wells fitted with screens or wells that are 
creviced with blue clay. By discharging 
into a tank, the discharge being sub 
merged will lift out a volume from the 
well into the tank. and when stopped, re 
verses and will surge the well to the ca- 
pacity of the tank. Remarkable results 


Owing to its 


have been obtained. This seems to be 
more effective than the plan of surging 
the well with a surge plunger. The 
manufacturers claim that its use here 


alone for the development of increased 
capacity in wells would be a good invest 


ment for every driller Continued sur 
ing until the effluent becomes thick 
which is then withdrawn from the tanh 
and a new start made as from the well 
this operation repeated, has developed 
wells that would onlv give 100 gallons a 
minute to produce up to 700 gallons a 
minute. Even though the pump 


will 


then scrapped, it is claimed that it 
have paid for itself. 

The Luitwieler Corporation is sueces 
sor to the Luitwieler Pumping Engine 


Co., having purchased the entire busi 


ness and good-will of the 


equipment 
‘arlier company. 


4 |UITWIELER 


AND 


IMPELLOR 
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Last Ninth Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. Built 1905, 


Mm or Cc th afl ever ies repaved in 1927, 3-inch brick, asphalt filler. 


Long Life and Low Upkeep Are Appreciated 


HE wisdom of building brick pavements with their low up- 
keep costs has been more clearly apparent in the past two 


years. 
In good times or in dull times, brick surfaced roads serve the Pres sdieeimahe 
27 ANNUAL MEETING 
public well. Even veteran pavements 40-odd years old require Nasional Paving Belch 
little or no money from the treasury and the taxpayers. Association 
: DETROIT, JAN. 17-18 
Brick is a thrifty, common-sense pavement. Nothing left to The Public js iwvited to 
chance in constructing it. Completed, it is well-nigh indestruc- 
tible. What's more, you can be sure expensive bases will be fully _Also Attend 
h aff Highway & Building 
protected from weather as well as traffic. Congress and 
The modern pavement is brick. Recommend or specify it on ag a tle 
new construction. Make old, failing pavements as good or even 20 National Conventions 
will participate 
better than new by resurfacing with brick. 
See everything—meet everybody in 
For further information about brick write National Paving ee a 
Brick Association, 1245 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. —— — 
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A Portable Publie Address 


Svstem 


ha been anti inced DV the 


gs i 
| Western Electric Ine.. 195 Broad 
| wal New York This Wester 
tric 13A public address system is used 
by lecturers and political speakers whet 
ROL] on tour. when they must frequently de 
| liver addresses in halls and auditoriums 
where some means of reinforcing is ne 
essary It is also excellent for use 
schools and municipal auditeriums. and 
te assist speakers at outdoor gatherings 
am | in parks and on playgrounds. 

: All the apparatus is contained i 
single carrving case. similar in shape and 
appearance to a suitease. The case meas 

| ires 19°) inches square and 10! nehes 
| deep ind weighs approximatel 
\ cee pounds. The main part of the sta 

THE INTERIOR OF THE NEW CO-ORDIPLEX\ CONTROLLER evster consists of a loud-speaki 


A Traflie Signal Controller 


ation at ¢ t times 
For over a year the Eagle Signal and 
Corporation, Moline, Ill., has been en- ¢peacine the “eo” 
caged in a development program which = creet at certain times ' 
has produced the Eagle-Senior controller y;eegenized. The | 
designed for operation at an isolated in- ith the addition « ne : 
tersection, or as a part of a flexible pro-  cych as a time clock 
gressive system. The Eagle-Senior ¢hropulse can aut ily 
troller, may. with minor modifications \ 
which do not require the services of an 
expert. be changed from two-period op- Meeting of Good Roads Dealers 
eration to three-period operation or trom Good Roads Machinery C. 
three- to four-period operation, ete. In Kennett Square. Pa.. enterta 
its standard form it is capable of op- ers and re presentatives at the 
erating 14 independent signal circuits. nd factory on November Ii 
It may be equipped for flashing night The purpose of this meeting \' 
lights and for emergency signals. It may quaint t field | 
he rigged to provide two periods of sig- opments under way 
nal operation at certain times of the day plans and_ policis Aen 
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7 
sized auditoriums and in small outdoor 
phone outht which includes the ca ng 
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4376 Tons of Garbage 
and Refuse Per Daye 


[hat is the 24-hour capacity of 
“Pittsburgh-Des Moines” Incinera 
constructed since 1924—including 


new 600-ton plant now nearing c: 


pletion for the City of Baltimor« 


\ remarkable tribute to “Pitt 
Des Moines” reliability and efficie 


all 

tors 
the 


sburgh 


ncy 


lies in the fact that not one “Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines” plant has ever been shut 


down for uneconomic or unsanitary 
eration. 


op- 


AMERICAN 


Powdered 


HYDRODAR 


PRODUCTS 


ot Flom Water Softeners 


Controts 


The “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” in 
rator utilizer all of the garbage as 
give low operating costs. Its mox 


cin- 
fuel 
lern 


design with the multiple-cell “mutual 
assistance” type of furnace is today 


being proved in many progressive / 


Am 


erican cities. It operates at a minimum 


temperature of 1500 degrees Fahren 
the ample combustion chambers 


suring complete combustion of all w: 


heit 
as 


iste 


and offensive gases. There is no smoke, 
no dust, or no odor from the “Pitts 


burgh-Des Moines” plant. It can 


erected in any location. 


Interested municipal officials 
will find an authoritative dis- 
cussion of modern municipal 
refuse disposal and 24 pages 
of interesting photographs, 
furnace designs and operating 
data in the “Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines” catalog. 


The photograph shows the 50-ton single unit 
mutual assistance Pittsburgh-Des M 
Kentuck» 


yr at ryt 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines 


Steel Company 


Room 941, 270 B’way, New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


3452 Neville Island 


Des Moines Seattle 
San Francisco Chicago 


be 


omnes 


Atlanta 
Dallas 


Wet Chemasl Feeders 
Water Setteners 


for 


Taste 


and Odor 


Removal 


HE use of Powdered Hydrodarco — the 
activated carbon for water purification — 


is the simple, economical, 
effective method of 


and universally 


removing taste, odor 


and color producing substances from water. 

Powdered Hydrodarco requires practically 
no investment to provide means of applying 
it either in the mixing basins or just ahead 


of the filters. 


And — because of its very 


high activity per unit volume — the cost 
of treatment with Hydrodarco is remark- 


ably low. 


Send for prices and Bulletin 6005 — 


Recent Developments 


Control. 


in Taste and Odor 


International Filter Co. 
Water Softening and Filtration Plants 


98 Cast var Buren Street. Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL 


STANDARD... 


Leadership is usually of short duration. 
Champions come and champions go in 
never-ending procession. 
Buffalo-Springfield roller. 
rating as the premier roller for decades— 
is the leader today—-will still be, we 
pledge you, the best roller a generation 
hence. 


Not so of the 
It has held its 


Three wheel 
steam or motor driven. 
tical sizes and weights. 
and other attachments, as desired. 


The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


incr 


and tandem models, 
All prac- 
Scarifier 


Orn-10Z— A 
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, be worn on the clothing of the speaker. 
it is particularly advantageous on occa- 
ions when the user would be likely to 
nove out of the effective range of a sta- 
ionary microphone. Speakers who are 
dependent on gesticulation to secure ef- 
ective delivery, or who find it difficult to 
maintain characteristic mannerisms _ if 
their movements are restricted, will find 
that the lapel microphone permits the re- 
quired freedom of action. 

The microphone assembly consists of 
: earbon button transmitter encased in 
soft rubber, a metal clip for fastening 
to the speaker’s clothing and a 2-foot 
cord terminated in a double contact plug. 
\ flexible 30-foot cord is used to con- 
nect the microphone to the control unit, 
viving the speaker considerable freedom 
of movement. Also, 50-foot microphone 
extension cords are available which per- 
mit separating the microphone and loud- 
speaking telephone outfit by a greater 
distance. 


Two Prominent Engineers Die 


Morris Knowles, a prominent consult- 
ing sanitary engineer and city planner, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., died on November 8. 
Mr. Knowles has been particularly promi- 
nent in engineering works in Pittsburgh, 
having been Engineer of the Filtration 
Works, Department of Public Works, and 
a Director of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers from the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. He was a member of the Advisory 
Board of Engineers of the Miami Con- 
servancy District, was in active charge of 
the construction of Camp Mead and 
Camp McClellan during the war, and 
was Chairman of the City Planning Com- 
mission and Board of Zoning Appeals of 
Pittsburgh. 

John W. Ledoux. consulting engineer, 
of Philadelphia, and Vice-President of 
the Simplex Valve & Meter Co., of that 
city, died on November 7 from injuries 
received in an automobile accident the 
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JEFFREY GRIT CHANNEL CONVEYORS 


previous day. Mr. Ledoux for the past 
twelve years had specialized in consult- 
ing water-supply work. 


Self-Cleaning Bar Screen and a 
Grit Conveyor for Sewage Works 

\ self-cleaning bar 
of the conventional bat 
set at an angle of about 60 degrees from 
the horizontal and equipped with an 
automatic cleaning device, is manutac- 
tured by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus. Ohio. The cleaning device is 
an automatically tilting scraper fitted 
with tines which intermesh with the screen 
bars. It is suspended between 
strands of a rugged pintle type Super- 
mal chain. The device is entirely auto- 
matic. being set in operation by a slight 
rise in the level of the incoming sewage 
due to the accumulation of refuse on the 
bar The float-operated switch 
is sufficiently sensitive to prevent large 
accumulations on the screen, thereby 
avoiding excessive surges. The cleaning 
device enters the sewage behind the ac- 
cumulation on the screen, and after 
passing around the lower sprockets comes 
up under the mass, with the scraper at 
right angles to the screen bars. In this 
position it picks up the refuse and car- 
ries it to the top, where the scraper auto- 
matically tilts into a vertical position and 
discharges its load into a suitable re- 
ceptacle. The scraper continues its up- 
ward course, passing under a_ hinged 
wiper which removes any screenings that 
may be clinging to it. After passing the 
wiper, the scraper runs into a limit 
switch which shuts off the current and 
brings the mechanism to a stop. The 
limit switch is so wired that if one pas- 
sage of the scraper over the screen does 
not remove sufficient refuse to permit the 
sewage to recede to its normal level, the 
mechanism will continue to operate until 
such conditions prevail. 

A single unit grit conveyor has also 
been announced by the Jef- 
frey Manufacturing Co. for 
use in long, narrow grit 
channels. The use of a de- 
vice of this type makes it 
unnecessary to allow jor 
diminishing cross-sectional 
areas as grit is deposited, 
because grit can be re- 
moved continuously during 
the periods of deposit. 


screen consisting 


screen, usually 


two 


screens. 


The Jeffrey grit conveyor 
is one continuous conveyor 
which not only gathers the 
grit from the bottom of the 
channel, but also elevates it 
for discharge into proper 
receptacles. It consists of 
a single strand of heavy 
Supermal chain to which 
are attached, at intervals. 
hinged, concaved, stee] 
scrapers. The shape of 
these scrapers the 
method of attaching them 
to the chain create, when in 
motion, a digging action re- 
sembling that of a hoe, thus 

eliminating the tendency of 
the scrapers to ride up out 
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of the material. 

Ordinarily, the slight agitation caused 
by the scrapers dragging the grit through 
the sewage is sufficient to release 
suspension any organic matter which 
may be entrapped in the grit. Further 
washing can be readily done by directing 
the inclined the 


into 


sprays on portion ot 
conveyor. 

The return strand of the 
channel conveyor is 
idlers or steel runways set 
water line. Thus the greater 
the machinery is constantly 


Jeffrey grit 

back on 
the 
part oft 


carried 


above 


open tor in 
spection, and repairs can be made with 
out dewatering the channels. 


Reducing Tastes and Odors 

in Water 
Carbonized-aluminum-silicate is a 

dium for reducing taste and odors in 

It has an advantage in its auto 

matic adjustment to 


me- 


water. 
varying conditions. 
Minchar, a carbonized-aluminum-silicate, 
is distributed by the Minchar Corpora- 
tion, of Elmira, N. Y. In its raw state 
it is a mahogany colored, plastic material. 
After certain minor processing it is sub- 
jected to a high and prolonged tempera- 
ture in closed retorts, followed by cool- 
ing, grinding and screening. The fin- 
ished product is a porous, black filter 
sand, having an aluminum structure in 
the form of microscopic cells lined with 
interlocking spicules of activated carbon. 

Because of its high specific gravity, 
hardness, effective screen size, insolubil- 
ity in acids and alkalies, Minchar seems 
to be especially adapted for use as a 
medium for the filtration of water sup- 
plies containing soil, organic matter. col- 
loids suspensions and true emulsions of 
mineral and organic oils, as well as dis- 
colorations originating from soluble iron, 
and for the deodorization of chlorinated 
public and private water supplies. In a 
large number of installations of pressure 
filters and from laboratory tests made by 
William B. Alexander, consulting engi- 
neer, New York and Elmira, N. Y., this 
material has shown certain superior 
qualities to quartz sand for filtration 
purposes. It combines clarification with 
the same filter-bed, 
where it requires no further attention be- 
yond the routine of the filter plant and 
it also responds satisfactorily with any 
of the standard coagulants. It has been 
found that the formation of the floc is 
accelerated in contact with the strongly 
ionized particles of carbonized aluminum 
silicate, especially in cases where the pH 
value of the water has been allowed to 
fall below normal and some of the coagu- 
lant has gone into solution. 

This medium, whick is in the form of a 
rather hard, black porous sand, ranging 
from 8 to 60 mesh, is of high specific 
gravity and therefore can be back-washed 
vigorously without loss. 


deodorization — in 


Benet Manager at Harrison 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J., has announced 
the appointment of Hugh Benet as Man- 
ager of its Harrison, N. J., works. Since 


1927, when Mr. Benet became associated 
with Worthington, he has served as Man- 
ager of the Holyoke, Mass., works. 
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THE 
MEYER 


1] 


Highway 


SNOW 


“SAFETY 


offers a new economy in snow removal 
It costs less and is cheaper to operate. 
ter work for less money Easily and quickly attached to any 
car or truck by one man, it will save your city or town, time | 
and money. 


MEYER PRODUCTS 3396 Mayfiela Ra. 


HIGHWAY PLOW 


BLADE” 


PLOW SENSATION OF 1932 | 
It does more and bet- 


Models, 
$125. 
higher. 


complete with lift and carrying device, 
With Hydraulic Lift Cab Control, slightly 
Sidewalk Models at $60. 


Write us for full descriptions of both the highway 
and sidewalk models. 


They scrape the pavement CLEAN! 
Cleveland, O. 


EXPANSION 


makes Good Paving Better 


The “sandwich” joint which protects concrete paving 
against expansion and contraction stresses. Proved by 20 
years’ use in highways and sidewalks in all parts of the 
world. Large stocks in principal cities insure immediate 
shipment. Write for catalog and 1932 prices. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Department E-1 Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 


NEW Complete Line of 
Bituminous Road and 
Street Machinery 
FOR MAKING HOT AND COLD MIXES 


All Portable 


Road Mix Pavers 
Central Cold Mixing Plants 
Pug Mill Mixers 
Pre-Mix Plants, Hot and Cold 
Driers for Sand and Stone 
Street Repair Patchers 
Asphalt Plants 
Tar Kettles, with Spray Pumps 
Surface and Tool Heaters 
Descriptive Catalog 
Free on Request 


Chausse Oil Burner Company 


Elkhart Indiana 


Do you 


mention Tue American City? 


Asphalt 
Distributors 
Asphalt I It Kettles 


Emulsion on Sprayers 


Surface Heaters 


Tool Boxes 


Oil Burners 


Lead Furnaces 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 EAST PEARL STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


World’s 


Tallest Hotel 
46 Stories High 


LEONARD HICKS 
Managing Director 


The extra attention given to the needs of guests will 
favorably impress you. Nearest to stores, offices, thea- 
tres and railroad stations. A special floor is reserved 
for ladies. Each guest room is outside with bath, cir- 
culating ice water, bed-head reading lamp and Ser- 
vidor. Housekeeper on each floor. Garage facilities. 


2500 ROOMS $3.00 UP 


MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Streets CHICAGO e 


Please do. 
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lick shut-offs ot 
ered. union 
applied at the 


seal 
ntake mete! 
effectively seals 


the meter. Lead 
and 


wire = als are 


in 


throughout iii 
| bliec utilities 
for sealing 
[HE NEW GALION ASPHALT SPREADER meters. They are 

LONG RUNNERS 7 
in practi 
cally any combin 
\ New Asphalt Spreader ation of lead with almost any kind 
An asphalt spreader of the box type, ©! sealing wire attached as ordered. The 
which is equipped with extra-long run- leads are made In sizes ranging trom 
ners to insure a uniform distribution of 3 16-inch in diameter to 49-inch. Water 
material, has been announced by the departments as a rule use the 49-inch 


Galion Iron Works & Manufacturing Co.. 
Galion, Ohio. While the spreader is de- 
signed especially for asphalt work, it 
will handle stone, slag and concrete 
equally well. It is attached behind a 
truck by means of chains, and covers a 
width of 9 feet. Adjustable gates at 
each end of the machine may be opened 
to allow materials to flow out to a greater 
width 

Extra-long smooth runners insure level 
action of the spreader with a uniform 
distribution of material. The depth of 
spreading is controlled by a self-locking 
screw adjustment, which is easily and 
quickly operated, with handles at each 
end of the box. A four-section strike- 
off blade below the spreader is made so 
that it can be adjusted to any desired 
crown of the road. The box is made in 
two sizes, 8 feet and 9 feet wide. 


A SAFETY STOP-COCK 


SEAL 


Lead Seals, Stop Cock and 
Safety Union Seals 

There are a great many places in a 
water distribution system where a water 
department must use a seal to protect 
department property or to prevent fraud- 
ulent use of that property for the bene- 
fit of the consumer. Perhaps the out- 
standing use of union seals is on meters, 
to seal the installation and prevent the 
substitution of a straight piece of pipe 
in the line for periods of time between 
meter readings. 

The United Seal Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
has developed several types of seals— 
the lead and wire seals for meters, spe- 
cial safety stop-cock seals, and safety 
union seals. A stop-cock seal eliminates 
the necessity of removing inactive me- 


leads, which are made up with three dif 


ferent kinds of wire as desired. Some 
departments prefer buying lead sepa 
rately and purchasing the sealing wire 


A SAFETY UNION 
SEAL 


on spools to take care of various |e ngths 
of wire as needed. 

The value of the lead and seal 
depends upon the ability of the service 
man to properly press the lead into a 
seal bearing the companys or depart- 
ment’s insignia. To do this, a good lead 
seal press is necessary. The United Seal 
Co. makes an 8-inch lead seal press in 
which the dies are easily adjusted or re- 
moved for relettering. making the re- 
lettering or addition of new dies an easy 
matter. 


wire 


A Bigger Bulldozer 
for Bigger Tractors 

A new hydraulic operated bulldozer 
has been developed by the LaPlant- 
Choate Manufacturing Co., Inec., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to be used on the Cater- 
pillar Sixty-Five tractor. This bulldozer 
is ruggedly constructed and has been de- 
signed to give both up and down pres- 
sure on the blade. It has an extreme 
high lift of 34 inches above ground level 
and an 18-inch drop below ground level. 
It has been designed so that the tractor 
drawbar is in the clear at all times, en- 
abling the tractor to be used for haul- 
ing wagons, tampers, scrapers and other 
equipment without removing any part of 
the bulldozer. 
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cial shock absorbers are provided 
ip any sudden jolts bet 
transmitted to the opera 
order to minimize the 
and ssuril ease ot opel 


t-Choate Hylift | 


An Adaptor for Hydrants When 
Raising Street Grades 

The Kennedy Valve Manufaet 
Company, Elmira, N. Y., has 
ction tor the Kennedys 
hvdrant so that the hvdrant 
lengthened when 

This 


within 30 


inmnouncec 
al extensior 
Satetop fire 
can be a street race 
raised work can be done by 


man minutes without excavat 


ing and without shutting off the water 
service 

The Safetop hydrant 
speedy, convenient and low-cost adjust 
the two-part 
hydrant standpipe 
with ends abutting at the patented safety 
breakable section of the hydrant 
s located a few inches above the ground 


This breakable section 


permits this 


because of construc 


tion of the and stem 
whi hi 


which 


ine, pro 
tects the major and expensive parts of 
the hydrant from injury in case of a 


smashing impact from a colliding ve 
hicle, consists of a standpipe breaking 
ring, which is screwed to the upper and 
lower standpipe 
coupling. 

If the grade of a street on which a 
Kennedy Safetop hydrant is located is 
to be raised, the breaking ring and stem 
coupling are simply disconnected from 
the upper and lower standpipe sections 
respectively, a standpipe and stem ex 
tensions of suitable length connected on 
top of the section of the hydrant in the 
ground, and the upper standpipe and up 
per stem connected on top of 
the standpipe and stem extensions. Both 
ends of the standpipe extension are 
threaded so that the breaking ring can 
he screwed on to the upper male thread 
and the lower female thread end screwed 
over the the 


sections, and a stem 


sections 


lower standpipe section in 
ground into a_ lock 
screw lor permanent 
the 
lower standpipe sec 
tion. Both ends of 
the stem extension 
are drilled so that 
the upper end can be 
pinned to the stem 
coupling. and _ the 
lower female end 
pinned to the lower 


connection to 


stem section. 


Wennerlyn on 
Advertising 

The Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria. 
Ill.. has announced 
that George E. Wen- 
nerlyvn, of 20 years’ 


service, has moved 


from Minneapolis to 
become Assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager at 
Peoria in charge of 
dealer advertising. 


METHOD OF 
EXTENDING A 
SAFETOP HYDRANT 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Pedestrians Suffer from Inadequaie 


Street Lighting 


HE relation of street lighting to 
motor-vehicle accidents in general 
has been receiving a substantial de- 
gree of study. The particular effect on 


ECONOMY IN DARKNESS? 


In the East 
DARK STREETS TABOO 

City officials who have given thought to a 
form of economy by which certain street lights 
would be snuffed out, with subsequent savings in 
current and maintenance expenditures, need not 
be too zealous in the pursuit of such thrift. 

There is a striking erample in New Rochelle 
this week of inherent perils in darkening high- 
ways which previously have been lighted. A 
pedestrian was struck and critically injured by 
an automobile under a light which had been ex- 
tinguished as an economy measure—one of one 
hundred and fifty thus dimmed. 

It may be merely a case of coincidence, And 
it may not. There is no doubt whatever that 
turning off street lights is an open invitation to 
accident, a bid for more criminal activity and 
the establishment of a new source of fear among 
residents—particularly for women and children. 

Beyond question there are hundreds of places 
where the city can save substantial sums by al- 
terations in methods and personnel and services, 
with popular approval. Street lighting, however, 
is not one of them. 

Editorial in The Herald Statesman, Yonkers, 
N. Y., November 9, 1932 


In the Middle West 


Arcapta, Kansas.—The mayor and coun- 
cilmen decided to try extinguishing street 
lights after 10:00 p.m. as an economy 
measure. It is reported that shortly after 
this practice was inaugurated, burglars, 
protected from observation by darkness, 
burglarized a drug store, a cleaning and 
pressing establishment, a barber shop and 
a general merchandise store. 

Kansas Municipalities, September, 1932 


In the Far West 


San Francisco, Cacir—A_ hit-and-run 
accident, resulting in one death and four 
injured persons, occurred when two cars 
drove into a crowd of motorcyclists. Cap- 
tain James Logan, head of the state high- 
way patrol in San Mateo County, where 
the accident took place, blamed the lack 
of night lighting. He is reported as say- 
ing, “I have sixteen men patrolling the 
highways of the county. If I put 75 men 
on this highway alone these accidents 
would stiill happen. Put lights on the 
highways and you will stop death.” 


the lowly pedestrian, from the statistical 
standpoint, has not received equal atten- 
tion, and is obscured largely because of 
insufficient detail in accident reports. 

R. E. Simpson, Illuminating Engineer 
of The Travelers Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., has given special considera- 
tion to this subject, and on November 15 
he discussed it before the Illuminating 
Group of the New York section, Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. He 
stated that 311,910 pedestrians were 
killed or injured in automobile accidents 
in 1931. Statistics assembled by The 
Travelers Insurance Co. indicate that the 
greatest percentage (29 per cent) of pe- 
destrian accidents occur between inter- 
sections, and segregate other elements of 
place, time and cause; but the statistics 
giving the hour of the accident do not 
segregate the pedestrian accidents. Both 
time and place for such accidents are 
given for one entire state, however, as 
well as in a few isolated surveys. 

Quoting Mr. Simpson in part: 


Referring to national statistics, one 
point worthy of comment is the number 
of accidents occurring between intersec- 
tions. The illumination between inter- 
sections, particularly on__ residential 
streets, is usually considerably less than 
at the street crossings. Furthermore, the 
average driver does not expect to find 
pedestrians in the middle of a block, and 
therefore is not likely to be specially 
watchful for them. Considering the ex- 
posure, the accident rate between inter- 
sections is exceptionally high, particu- 
larly at night-time. 


Connecticut Statistics Reveal Effect 
of Darkness 


Turning now to state statistics, we find 
that there were 255 pedestrian fatalities 
in Connecticut in 1931, and we have de- 
tailed accounts of 249 of them. There 
were 158 fatalities during the hours of 
darkness, 15 at dusk, and 76 in the day- 
time. That is, the ratio of night to day 
pedestrian fatalities was two to one—this 
notwithstanding the fact that according 


to the most liberal estimate we have seen, 
80 per cent of motor-vehicle traffic oc- 
curs in the daytime, and only 20 per cent 
at night. Therefore, one-fifth of the mo- 
tor traffic accounts for more than three- 
fifths of pedestrian fatalities. 

The crucial part of the day is the 
period from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m., which is 
daylight in the four summer months of 
May, June, July and August, but is dark 
during October, November, December 
and January. There were 16 pedestrian 
fatalities in Connecticut in 1931 between 
the hours of 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. in these 
four summer months, while there were 
54 fatalities during the same hours in 
the four winter months—an increase of 
approximately 350 per cent. 

The state population is divided among 
32 towns of more than 10,000 inhabitants 
each, and 137 towns of less than 10,000. 
Of these 137 towns, 97 have less than 
2,000 population. The total population 
of the 32 larger towns is 1,250,000, while 
that of the other 137 towns is 345,000. 
By percentages, this is 78 for the larger 
towns and 22 for the small towns and 
villages. Yet the towns comprising 78 
per cent of the population had only 49 
per cent of the pedestrian fatalities, while 
the remainder of the state, with 22 per 
cent of the population, had 51 per cent of 
the pedestrian fatalities. 


Most Pedestrian Accidents at Night, in 
Poorly Lighted Areas 


The picture I am trying to present to 
you will be complete when you recall the 
standard of street lighting usually found 
in the smaller communities of the coun- 
try. This is decidedly inadequate from 
a safety viewpoint, when measured by the 
standard of lighting on city thorough- 
fares. Bearing in mind the fact that 
trunk lines or main traffic routes pass 
through many of these smaller communi- 
ties and therefore, from a traffic view- 
point, one street, at least, in each town 
has the same classification as a city 
thoroughfare, the influence of the inade- 
quate street lighting becomes evident 
from the following: In the Connecticut 
cities 53 per cent of pedestrian fatalities 
occurred in the daytime, and 47 per cent 
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night, while in the smaller towns and 
iral sections 22 per cent occurred in the 
ivtime and 78 per cent at night. 

We have just received the statistics 
evering the rural accidents in another 
tate since the first of June, and we hope 
to get them for the remainder of the year 
, that we may be able to make a com. 
arison between day and night accidents. 

One significant feature of these reports 

the fact that the percentages of day- 
time accidents does not even closely ap- 
roach the percentage of daytime trac, 
while the percentage of night accidents is 
nearly four times greater than is 
ranted by the traffic alone. 

The reports of drivers involved in px 
destrian accidents on residential streets 
rural highways, and other poorly lighted 
roads, are monotonously alike in one de 


wal 


N outstanding installation of out- 
door lighting, including floodlight- 
ing of grounds and structures and 


fountains, 
been made in connection with the Wan- 


electric illumination of has 
aque project of the North Jersey District 
This was de- 
the 
Illuminating Engineering Society by W. 
T. Blackwell and Charles Gallo. of the 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. By courtesy of the authors 
and the Society the major portion of the 
description and several of the illustra- 
tions are presented herewith: 


Water-Supply Commission. 
scribed at the recent convention of 


ATER works. whether built by state. 

municipal or district authorities, are 
generally extensive developments and 
much consideration is given to the es- 
thetic appearance and the landscaping of 
the finished projects. The dams. pump- 
ing buildings and the adjacent land- 


scaped areas offer good locetions for the 
installation of decorative and spectacular 
electric fountains and floodlighting. Such 
installations serve to bring out the beauty 
of the buildings and of the landscaped 
areas. to the design of which so much 
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for 


tail. Almost without exception the state 
ment is made that the driver did not see 
the victim until late. The expres 
sions commonly used are. “Suddenly I 
saw,” or “He appeared out of nowhere.” 
and 


too 


or occasionally, correctly 


“Couldn’t see 


more 
the man in time.” 
Night Visibility Lagging 

There are two closely related 
that enter into nearly all night pedestrian 
accidents—namely, speed and _ visibility. 
Better and better 
road surfaces invite high speed. and the 
invitation has been accepted to the ex 
tent that the average speed has increased 
nearly 50 per cent in the last few vears 
Visibility at night-time has not increased 
in a corresponding degree. however. In 
of headlights 


tactors 


motor pertormance 


fact. the more general use 


Outdoor Lighting at a Water-Supply 
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with 32-candle power bulbs tends to re 
duce visibility. because of the greater 
amount of glare from these headlights 
As a result, there is a marked tendency 
today to “outdrive the headlights.” pat 
ticularly when meeting traffic: that is. to 
drive so fast that it is impossible to stop 
the car or gain control of it within the 
distance or space corresponding to the 
visibility range of the headlights It 


might be assumed that a general reduc 


tion in speed would eliminate this dan 
ger, but it would be impossible to pre 
scribe a maximum speed that would be 
safe in all cases. The most practical and 
effective remedial action consist 
creasing visibility either by maku 

cal improvements im headlights or by 
providing adequate street” lightir 


hoeth 


Dam and Headworks 


care is given, that they may present an 
attractive day picture, which is generally 
lost at night. 

What appears to be the first installa 

tion of this type was recently completed 
by the North Jersey District Water 
ply Commission at the Raymond Dam 
and Headworks at Wanaque, N. J. 
The floodlighting and the electrical foun 
tains were designed to bring out at night 
the pleasing day scene made by the dam 
aad its surrounding landscape and build 
ings. The aerator fountains and the 
smaller pool fountains were incorporated 
in the original designs of the Commis 
sion as decorative elements of the land 
scape treatment. The idea of floodlight 
ing them was developed later when it was 
found that such floodlighting could be 
accomplished very readily and would not 
change the design of the original foun 
tains. 


Sup 


Floodlighting of Dam 


The dam is 1,500 feet long and 200 
feet in slant height. The actual area 
floodlighted is somewhat greater than 
300,000 square feet, as some light is pro 
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jected to the areas at both ends of the 
dam beyond the 1.500-foot lines of thre 
dam proper. The floodlighting is accom 
plished by means of fifty projectors. The 


units are equipped with 40-degree spread 
lens and 1,000-watt. bulb 
115-volt Mazda lamps. The floodlights 


are distributed in two groups of twenty 


covers 


five each. one group he ing placed on the 


roof of the service building the other on 
the roof of the pumping station 
On both roofs the floodlights are 


parapet wall 
light center is 


placed directly back of the 
and are raised so that the 
24 inches above the wall. which is 34 
inches wide. 

Calculations showed that an 
illumination of about 1.4 
should be obtained over the entire flood 
lighted area. Actual tests under operat 
ing conditions show an 
foot-candles. As the 
dark and there is no contrasting tllumina 
the the 


average 


andle 


average of 1.3 


surroundings are 


surface of dam _ shows 


tion, up 
very effectively. The contrast between 
the raised gray stone arches and_ the 


grass plots within them is good and the 
whole structure presents a very 
both hy 


lmpres 


sive picture dav and night 
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DAY VIEW OF RAYMOND DAM AND HEADWORKS, 
WANAQUE, N. J 


FLOODLIGHTED VIEW 


Aerator Fountains 


The aerator far the water supply had 
been arranged so that part of it consisted 
of three circular groups of nozzles. These 
groups were used to form three large 
electric fountains. Each of the circular 
nozzle groups consists of ten nozzles ar- 
ranged in a circle ten feet in diameter 
with one nozzle in the center of the 
group. All of the nozzles have orifices 
I’. inches in diameter, so that they pass 
a relatively large volume of water. The 
lighting of each group consists of twelve 
underwater projectors, each equipped 
with a 1.000-watt. G-40 bulb, floodlight- 
ing lamp. Around the center nozzle there 
are grouped two projectors with clear 
amber lenses and two projectors with 
clear red lenses. Within the ring formed 
by the ten other nozzles there are placed 
eight projectors all equipped with stip- 
pled colored lenses and 1,000-watt, G-40 
bulb. floodlighting lamps: there are two 
lenses of each color in red. blue, green 
and amber. The floodlights are con- 
trolled through a flasher that constantly 
changes and blends the colored lights to 
produce three remarkably effective and 
impressive electric fountains each about 
35 feet high and 25 feet in diameter. 

The flasher for the aerator fountains 
is made in three sections, so that if nee- 
essary the fountains may be lighted inde- 
pendently of each other: its speed is ad- 
justed so that a complete color cycle oc- 
curs every 60 seconds. In this way the 
colors are blended and changed rapidly 
enough to make the changcs percepiible 
to the motorists traveling along the high- 
way, which is about 500 feet away from 
the fountains. 


Pool Fountains 


In addition to the three large aerator 
fountains there are two smaller fountains 
installed in the pool which is a part ot 
the decorative cascades placed along the 


front of the grounds, 120 feet from the 
main highway. The water formation of 
each of these two fountains is about 15 
feet high and 10 feet in diameter, and is 
obtained from a standard grouping of 
electric fountain nozzles. 

Water to each fountain is supplied by 
three 2-inch pipes; one of these pipes 
feeds a center main nozzle with a 20- 
mm. orifice and a capacity of 65 gallons 
per minute; the second pipe feeds four 
60-degree spray nozzles with 10-mm. ori- 
fices and a water capacity of 65 gallons 
per minute; the third pipe feeds a ring 
of 57 jets with 14-inch orifices and a 


1932 
capacity of 105 gallons per minute. {he 
five nozzles are grouped in the cente: of 


the ring. These fountains are h 
lighted by ten underwater flood). 
equipped with 500-watt, G-40 bulb, flood. 
lighting lamps. Four of the floodligsits. 
one each of red, green, blue and am)\er 
plain lenses, are placed within the ring 
of 57 jets, while the other six floodlic!ts 
equipped with stippled colored lenses 
(two each of green, blue and red) are 
placed around the outside of the 57-jet 
ring. The lights in both of these foun. 
tains are controlled through a flasher ad. 
justed to give a complete color cycle 
every 60 seconds. The blending of color 
is the same for each fountain and is ar. 
ranged so that it will contrast with the 
color blending in the larger aerator foun- 
tains in the background. 


Roadways 


The headworks grounds cover an area 
of about 11 acres. It was necessary to 
provide adequate lighting for the road- 
ways in this area and desirable to have 
the lighting equipment unobtrusive as 
possible. To carry out this idea it was 
decided that floodlighting projectors |o- 
cated on the roofs of the buildings would 
be preferable to the installation of orna- 
mental standards along the roadways. 
Good lighting results have been obtained 
by installing twelve 1,000-watt floodlights 
with diffusing lens, six placed on the 
roof of the service building, and six on 
the roof of the pumping station building. 
These projectors are placed on the top 
of the parapet walls, at the corners of 
the roofs, and may be arranged to flood- 
light all of the area or may be directed 
toward some particular section. In ac- 
tual use they are adjusted so that the 
roadways along the entire area are satis- 
factorily lighted. 


Light for the Community Christmas Tree 


A LIVE-OAK CHRISTMAS 


TREE IN HILTON PARK, 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Christmas Eve programs are held annually under the moss-draped 


branches of this huge old tree. 


It is lighted during Christmas 


Week with 750 electric lights, and draws thousands of visitors 
annually. The tree, said to be two to three hundred years old, 
has a spread of 110 feet, trunk-circumference of 15 feet, and 


height 


of 75 feet 
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“WORLD'S LARGEST WATER DEVELOPERS” 


An actual incident 
in Layne history. 


es 


@ Tozeur is an oasis in the Sahara desert. One hundred 
miles of scorching sand lie between it and the desert’s edge. 


@ It is older than tradition and as hot as the place 
Mohammed said was reserved for unbelievers. 


@ To Tozeur, on a commission from the French govern- 
ment, went Layne hydrological engineers to build a new 
water system to replace the old and dangerous, fever-laden 
supply. 


@ They finished the first of five new Layne wells. A 
Layne pump was spouting clean, cool, pure water that 
came from a thousand feet below the desert. 


@ Selim Ben Yahya, who had led camel caravans across 
the desert more times than there were hairs in the beard 
of the Prophet, tasted the water. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC., 
Department B 

Memphis, Tennesse« 

Send me free bulletins on LAYNI 
and WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


to city officials. 


PUMPS, WELLS 


of interest and value 


Nam 


Addre ss 


Mic 


@ His grin spread until it threatened to engulf his own 
white beard. 


“WATER OF HEAVEN!” he said. 
@ “What do you mean 


engineers asked him. 


-water of heaven?’ ”’ one of the 
@ “Did not Mohammed himself say that heaven is a place 


of sweet water?’ Selim explained. 


@ Let us tell you all about the Layne Pumps and Gravel 
Wall Wells in scores of cities the world over—why they 


produce more water—cost less—last so long. 
The coupon will bring you 


F LL Ly K new and complete bulletins o 


special value to municipal officials. Send for them. 


LAYNE PUMPS 


& Well Water Systems 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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VALVES~PIPE FITTINGS~FIRE HYDRANTS 
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Gate, Globe, Angle and Check Valves furnished for a wide range of sizes and pressures, and arranged for manual, 
Water Gates and Fire Hydrants built to American Water Works Association 
Cast Iron Flanged Fittings and 


Send for Catalog 


gear, cylinder, or electric operation. 
\} specifications. Underwriters’ approved Gate Valves and Post Indicators. 


Flanges, Malleable Iron and Brass Screwed Fittings. (Ks 
Sy 


V, 
THE KENNEDY VALVE MANUFACTURING CO., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Salt Lake City Los Angeles Seattle 


New York City Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia Cleveland Atlanta El Paso 


DEPENDABLE 
FIRE PUMPS 


Thousands of Water- 
ous Pumps in service 
prove their absolute 
dependability. Send 
for catalog of Water- 
ous Pumps and Water- 


Hardinge Sanitation Equipment 


ous Fire Hydrants. © shin Coagulation Clarifiers 
Units Ruggles-Coles Aerators 
WATEROUS Dryers 
PANY, St. Paul, Mi "yok 
Hardinge Company, Inc., York, Pa. 
sota. — 122 E. 42nd St., New York 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


235 Montgomery St.. San Francisco 


HYDRANTS 


Tapping Sleeves. Tapping Valves, Crosses, Split 


AERATOR — MIXER 


Patented 


Combined—Low-head Aerator 
for your water treatment plant 
Write for information 
Voct Brotners Mro.Co. 


LOUISVILLE - - KENTUCKY 


RENSSELAE 


NEW THE PRECAST PIPE 
The New Self-Cleaning Egg-Shaped Plain and 
Reinforced Sewer, Water, Culvert and 


Pressure Pipe Construction 


We manufacture these pipes the equivalent of from 12-inch up to 
108-inch circular. U. S. Patent No. 1,789,877 


The Mueller Concrete Construction Corp., 6620 E. Canfield Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Do You Want Prices on Anything? 


Readers of THe AMERICAN City desiring to secure catalog or price lists on any sort of machinery 
equipment or supplies for municipal or county work are invited to state their wishes to the 
Catalog and Price List Department, The American City, 470 Fourth Ave., New York. One letter 
to us will secure you the information you desire free of all charge, and at a considerable saving of 


time and correspondence. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Cast Mains 


are tax-savers the 


world over 


Cast iron pipe 106 years old relaid in Paris. Chamber of Deputies in background 


HE unretouched photograph 

reproduced above shows cast 
iron pipe, more than a century 
old, being relaid across the Pont 
de la Concorde in Paris. This fa- 
mous bridge spans the Seine from 
the Place de la Concorde to the 
Chamber of Deputies. The pipe 
was laid about 1825 and, after 
serving for more than a century, 
was taken up and relaid intact in 
1931. Every pipe was in suffi- 
ciently good condition to be im- 
mediately relaid, and the rest of 
the original pipe line to which 
this section belonged is still in 
active service. 

Cast iron mains are tax-savers 
the world over. In Paris, London, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and other 
American cities, cast iron mains 


that were laid over LOO years ago 
are still in service, having saved 
frances and pounds and dollars for 
millions of taxpayers. 

By installing needed cast iron 
water mains now, your city can 
save money, relieve unemploy- 
ment and help to revive business. 
Taxes need not be increased be- 
cause water departments, with few 
exceptions, are self-supporting and 
profitable. Future taxes can ae- 
tually be lowered by taking ad- 
vantage of today’s temporarily 
depressed costs of material and 
labor for water works construc- 
tion. Do your bit in a national 
emergency by advocating such 
self-sustaining public construction 
as water works extensions and 
improvements. 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 


The reason for the long life of 
cast iron pipe is its effective re- 
sistance to rust. Cast iron is the 
one ferrous metal for water and 
gas mains, and for sewer con- 
struction, that will not disinte- 
grate from rust. This character- 
istic makes cast iron pipe the 
most practicable for  under- 
ground mains since rust will not 
destroy it. 


For further information, write to The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, HL 


Copyright 19%2. The Cast Iron Pipe Research Areeociation 


Look for the “Q-check” svmbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of The 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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Use LOCAL LABOR for making / 
UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE« 


Install sewer and storm drains with Universal concrete pipe manufac- 
tured right in your city. Our temporary plants will use your locally 
available concrete materials and unemployed labor. Send list of quan- 
tities and sizes and we will submit estimates without obligation. mal] 
quantities usually shipped from any one of our six strategically located 
permanent plants. 


"cli «(Universal Concrete Pipe Co., 297 So. High St., Columbus, Ohio 


SIMPL 


VENTURI 
TYPE 


ACCURATE—RELIABLE—SIMPLE—EASY TO CHECK 


Write for Bulletins 
SIMPLEX VALVE & METER CO., 6743 Upland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Meters and Controllers of Venturi Type; Gauges; Air and 
Vacuum Valves; Air Release Valves; 


METERS 


AND ADJUST 


and other Water-Works Devices 


Locates Underground Leaks 


quickly— 
—accurately! 


The GEOPHONE in- 
sures locating of leaks 
within a radius of a 
few inches, saving the 
time and expense of 
long surveys, excava- 
tions, pavement. re- 
placement. 

The outfit consists of 
two GEOPHONES 
connecting tubes an 
ear pieces in heavy 
leather case with 
shoulder straps. 


Write for Circular 


GLOBE PHONE MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Reading Mass. 


CENTRIFUGAL Pumps 


fF OR water supply, sewage disposal, unwatering storm water 
drainage, fire service, circulating, boiler feeding, ete. Also 
dredging pumps and complete 
dredges for water front devel- 
opments, swamp drainage and 
other municipal improvements. 
We build to meet any pumping 
conditions and for any power 
—belted, electric, steam, oil or 
gasoline engine. 


Write for Bulletins 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


PRESSURE - SEWER ~- CULVERT 
Lock-Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. J. 


‘ESTATE 


MWANE = PACIFIC 
CAST IRON STATES 

PIPE CO. CAST IRON 
BIRMINGHAM PIPE CO. 

ALABAMA PROVO. UTAH 


Manufacturers of 


Bell and Spigot type CAST IRON PIPE 
with or without Precalked Joints 
Long lengths. Sand Cast. 1% through 12 inches. 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
40 Exchange Place 333 N. Michigan Ave. 1807 Santa Fe Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY DENVER 


Rialto Building 
LOS ANGELES 
6800 S. Alameda Street 


1006 Grand Avenue 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
611 Spalding Building 


226 Cont’! Oll Bidg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
149 W. 2nd South St. 


MIAME HOTEL 


Dayton’s Leading Hotel 
400 ROOMS — 400 BATHS 


Ideal location. Modern and fire- 
proof. Large airy rooms and cir- 
culating ice water. 


$9 


For Delicious Food 
The Tea Room and Main Dining Room 


Chicago Booking Office 
520 No. Michigan Avenue 


DAYTON. GHIO 


Sylvester Beer 
President and Managing Director 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe \MeRtcan City 
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HAT’S axiomatic. The old story cf the silk 

purse and the sow’s ear. For almost a quarter 
of a century culverts made from GOHI 99.90°;7 
Pure Iron-Copper Alloy have been giving an in- 
the-ground performance that is unequalled. 


It’s this same metal, made to the same analysis, 
that goes into GOHI Corrugated Culverts today. 


Possessing great flexible strength, GOHI Culverts 


stand up under fills of any depth, do not break, 
crack, or sections pull apart under vibration of 
traffic, pressure of freezing water, or shifting earth. 
GOHI Corrugated Culverts have demonstrated 
their ability to last twenty years, and even more 

to normally outlast the road under which they are 
laid. Get the full facts from the GOHI Fabricator 
nearest you. 


Corrugated 
PIPE 


FOR ALL DRAINAGE PURPOSES 


GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, Inc., Newport, Kentucky 


BANCROFT & MARTIN ROLLING MILLS CO.,S. Portland, Me. 
NEW ENGLAND BOLT CO., Everett, Mass. 
DENVER STEEL & IRON WORKS CO., Denver, Colo. 
A. N. EATON, METAL PRODUCTS, Omaha, Nebr. 
FEENAUGHTY MACHINERY CO., Portland, Oregon 
TENNISON BROTHERS, Texarkana, Ark. 


(Meet copper-bearing pure iron requirements in al! 
accepted speci.icaiions for corrugated metal culverts.) 


CENTRAL CULVERT CO., Ottumwa, Iowa 
ROANOKE SALES CORP., Roanoke, Va. 

ST. PAUL CORRUGATING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
CAPITAL CITY CULVERT CO., Madison, Wis. 
A. N. EATON, METAL PRODUCTS, Billings, Mont. 
THE NEWPORT CULVERT CO., Newport, Ky. 


Mention THe AMERICA 
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Brass 


When you drill a well you want an abundant 
supply of water at lowest possible original and 
operating cost. For that very reason it is essen- 
tial that you pay special attention to the well 
screen which is the “business-end” of the well. 


JOHNSON WELL SCREENS 


The line of Johnson Well Screens makes possible the 
development of a more abundant and dependable water 
supply. These screens are made in a wide range of metals 
to meet any conditions of water corrosion; also, prices 
range accordingly. You get greatest value from Johnson 
Screens. 

Write for new Bulletin No. A-332 


Edward E. Johnson, Inc., St. Paul, Mina. 


The EDDY Hydrant 


Eddy Fire Hydrants have many 
points that appeal to water-works 
men. For example: 


A damaged valve can be replaced in 
a few minutes at slight expense. 


Should the standpipe be broken, not 
a drop of water need be lost. 


All hydrants are frost-proof. 


These and many other points of excel- 
lence are thoroughly explained in our 
catalog, which it will pay you to study. 


_ Also manufacturers of the 
well-known Eddy Valves 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


WATERFORD NEW YORK 


Representatives 


Jas. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, IIl. 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


DONALDSON IRON CO. 


Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


CAST IRON PIPE 


FOR WATER AND GAS 


ALSO SPECIAL CASTINGS AND FLANGE WORK 


“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’Il make your 
expense account beam with gratitude—it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48tk. 3treet 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 


Do you mention Taz American City. 


Please do. 


| 
~ 
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WATER WORK? ISTALLATION® 
. Let us quote you prices on our Stops and Fit- 7. 
kings for lead, won coppe’ service pipe: We 
: have all types and sizes ko meet your require- 
ments. tested with 200 pounds hydraulic pres 
sure and 
THE FARNA works C°- 
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To the inherent flexibility of a coupled joint, Dayton 
Couplings add the strength of all-steel construction. 
Once installed on a pipe line, Dayton Couplings 
become a stable investment in permanent and un- 


failing service. As long as the Dayton-coupled 
line is in use, all connections remain strong and 
flexible, absolutely tight and leak-proof. 


Made in styles and sizes for all pipe line needs 


DAYTON 


PIPE COUPLING CO., DAYTON, OHIO 
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OVER OF ALL 


HI-PRESSURE HYDRANTS 


c= ninety per 
cent of all hiah- 

pressure hy- 
drants in use in the 
United States and 
Canada are O'Brien 
Hydrants, made by 
The A. P. Smith Manu- 
facturing Company. 


These Hydrants are 
of the compression 
type in which the main 
valve closes with the 
water pressure so that, 
in the event of a 
standpipe being brok- 
en by traffic, no loss 
of water or pressure 
can result. 


EASE OF 
OPERATION 


Owing to the main 
valve being equipped 
with a pilot valve, 
which, in operation, is 
first to open, equalir- 
ing the pressure be- 
tween the main and 
the hydrant standpipe, 
this hydrant can be 
opened by one man 
with a 15" lever wrench. 
Conversely, in closing, 
the pilot valve is last 
to close, thus avoiding 
undue water hammer. 


INSIDE 
NOZZLE- 
GATES 


The nozzles of this 
hydrant are all inde- 
pendently controlled 
so that after the first 
line of hose is in ope- 
ration subsequent lines 
can be attached to 
the hydrant without 
interruption. 


HI-PRESSURE HYDRANTS 


The A. P. Smith Manufacturing Company 
East Orange, New Jersey 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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Here’s the “Akron” 
at Sunnyvale! 


Uncle Sam’s new dirigible is shown at 
rest beside the 200,000 gallon “Pittsburgh- 
DesMoines” elevated water tank at the 
Sunnyvale, California Air Base. Last 
spring the “Akron” made a memorable 
transcontinental journey from Lakehurst, 
New Jersey. 


The modern Air Base demands trained 
man power, strong mooring masts, ample 
stores of gases, oils, food—and water. This 
well-built “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” tank 
will guarantee a constant and dependable 
water supply at a strong pressure to 
Sunnyvale’s distribution system. This 
hemispherical-bottom tank is elevated on a 
3-panel, 6-column tower 100 feet in height 
to the balcony. 


Do you have our new catalog “Modern 
Water Storage”? 


Other “Pittsburgh-Des Moines’”’ Products 


Steel Reservoirs Complete Water Works 
Steel Standpipes Systems 

Steel Pipe Lines Water Treating Plants 
Structural Steel Work Gasoline and Oil Tanks 
Highway Bridges Municipal Incinerators 


Steel Grandstands 
General Steel Plate Fabrication 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


3412 Neville Island, Pittsburgh; 913 Tuttle St., Des Moines 


Room 915—270 Broadway, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco Seattle 


Why not 


THE AMERICAN 


Security Sewer Rods 


Joint and unjoint easily and quickly — light 
weight—-long runs easily made. They cannot 
buckle or uncouple in the duct. And Security 
Couplings cannot come off. 


Westinghouse Electric Supply Co. 
F. BISSELL DIVISION 
810-814 Lafayette St. Toledo, Ohio 


A FULL LINE 


of high-grade 
meters, a big mod- 
ern plant and sixty 
years of experience in the 
meter business, all at your 
service. Send for literature. 


NATIONAL METER Co. 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Koming to Chicago’ 


unequalled knury at low rates. In the hean © 
of Chicasos Rialto with its brilliant night life 
dose to stores, offices and railroad stations. 


TOTEL 


| HOME OF THE COLLEGE INN 


CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT 


emember to mention THe Amertcan City? 
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WATER CONTROL 


without floats or fixtures 


A constant water level can be automa- 
ticaly maintained in reservoirs, tanks and 
standpipes by the use of 
GOLDEN-ANDERSON Automatic 
Cushioned Controlling Altitude 
Valves 


City of 
Baltimore 
ew Water 

Storage 


These valves are always cushioned in closing 
and opening. They are extensively used for 
automatically maintaining a uniform stage of 
water in reservoirs, tanks and standpipes. Tank 
No valves inside. No floats or fixtures, inside Equipped 
or outside of tanks. No freezing troubles with 
Three ways of operating these valves: Golden- 
1st—Automatically, by water Anderson 
Valves ote 2nd—By electricity, if desired Altitude 


on Abealate 3rd—Automatically work both ways in Single Valve 
| Guarantee 


“Made with stop starter 
attachment for centrif- 
ugal pumps.” 


in sizes 6” to 24” serving the 


City of Los Angeles, Calif., now. 


of these ALTITUDE VALVES 
2 in. to 24 in. 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co. 
1329 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pat. Cushioned Water Pat. Automatic Cushioned 


. Automatically relieve 
. Prevent stress, strain 


. Correct mechanical 


Relief Valves 
excess pressure. 
and bursting of mains. 


construction. 
. Perfect air and 
water cushioning. 
. No metal-to-metal 
seats. No ham- 
mering or shocks. 
. Angle and globe 


i. 


Automatically maintain uniform water 


Water Float Valves 


levels in tanks, ete. 


%” to 


. Instantly ad just- 
ed to operate 
quickly or slowly. 


. Float swivel to 


any angle—most 
satisfactory float 
valve known. 


. No metal - to- 


metal seats—no 
water hammer or 
shock. 


5. Cushioned by air 


Pat. Automatic Cushioned 
Water Pressure Regulating 


l 


Valves 


Maintain a constant reduced pres 
sure regardless of fluctuations on 
high pressure side 


- Perfectly cushioned by water and 


air. No metal-to-metal seats. 


- Tne best valve made for main 


taining constant low pres«ure 
where consumption is continuous 


. Operates quickly or slowly as 


required—No attention necessary 


. Positively no hammering or stick 


pattern. Sises 2 ia. 24” Angle 


n and water. ing. Sizes }4 in. to 24 inches. 
to 24 in. or Globe 


THIS IS THE STANDBY G GENERAT OR 
driven by a 


Internal 
Combustion 
Engine 


which has been running 6 hours a day for 13 
months under the most severe operating con- 
ditions that you can imagine. Mr. 

stated that he did not think it was possible for 
a gasoline engine to stand up under the tre- 
Most 
of the equipment for the new plant was in- 
stalled and started with this unit and this work 


mendous strains which they put on it. 


At St. Leuis, Mo., a GRC 6-cylinder 175 HP. Sterling engine driving 
a General Electric 90 KW. 112.5 KVA generator at 1200 R.P.M. 
Equipment sold by Reeves & Skinner. 


12 to 565 B.H.P. 
Gas or gasoline 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


Office and Plant Branch Off 
1270 Niegere St, BUFFALO, N. Y. Dept. C-11 900 Chrysler Bldg., NEW ¥ ORK, N. 


necessitated very severe overloads. 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Tue 
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YOUR DOLLAR’S WORTH 
IN A METER SETTING! 


IT IS JUST AS MUCH 


False economy to set 


» 


a water meter in the 
cheapest way as it is to 

do the plumbing of a house 
in the cheapest way— 


» » 


Ford Yoke for Setting on Risers. 


A WATER METER Made in many oe se sizes 


for every need. 


| 
a By 


Set in a Ford Yoke or in 
a Copperhorn Meter 
Coupling can be easily 


removed and replaced 
without disturbing the 
service pipe— 


Straight Lime Yokes for shallow 
meter box or basement settings 


THIS ONE FACT oe” | | THE NEW NECESSITY 


» 


ALONE Saves 


Justifies what slight extra Fittings §; Couplings W T METER 
cost there may be— ay F R A R 


THE FORD METER & QUALITY 
BOX CO. 
WABASH, INDIANA a 
Water Meter “a With municipal tax rates rising and rev- 
tie - anaes enues all pledged to meet other needs, the 
| —— least that the city waterworks should do is to 
be self-supporting. This not only requires 
THE STANDARD FOR 50 YEARS water meters, but the most accurate meters. 
Automatic Pressure Control Valves Full revenue must be earned from every 
Feed Water Filters Portable Fire Hydrants ‘ 
Hydraulic Engines | Hydraulic Booster Pumps meter if waterworks budgets are to balance 


ROSS VALVE MFG. CO., INC. 
ARCHIBALD 


or show a profit. The small leaks and wastes 
that once were overlooked, must be stopped. 
Uncompromising accuracy must be de- 
manded. Yet initial cost must be kept within 
reason. 


American and Niagara Water Meters 
meet both requirements by having the sim- 
plest design of any meters made, combined 
with the finest grade of materials and pre- 
cision machining. They have extreme ac- 

’ curacy and maintain it with less friction, less 


| ‘LORD BALTIMORE weer. And still the cos! is noderate because 


complicated construction is avoided. 


ASM oe A tt. ORROW Write today for further information on the 

F| Radio in Every Room economy of American and Niagara Meters. 
3 700 ROOMS 
Truly one of America's finest hostel- 
with refinement of the BUFFALO METER CoO. 
2902 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


fle, 


BALTIMORE Water Meters 


Mention THe American CIty 
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CLEANING 


WATER DEPARTME 


In an address entitled “Experiences with Water 
Main Cleaning” at the last Convention of the 
New England Water Works Association, Arthur 
T. Clark of the Greenwich, Conn., Water Com- 
pany stressed the economy of water main clean- 
ing, citing his own experience with the cleaning 
of a 6-inch main which resulted in saving the 
Company $4800 per year in the cost of pumping 
3 m.g.d. 

He also told of the facility with which a clean- 
ing job was handled, giving as an example the 
case of a cleaning job covering 7 miles of | 6-inch 
main of the New Rochelle Water Company, 
which required only 5 hours from the time of 
cutting the pipe out of service to its replacement 
in service. ‘This 7-mile section, he said, had been 
cleaned periodically for four years without injury 
to the original pipe coating, and thus the pipe co- 
efficient was always kept close to the original 
figure, C-120. 

In the discussion following Mr. Clark’s talk, 
Mr. Timothy Good, Superintendent of the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Water Department, told of the 
cleaning of 32 miles of pipe, with great success 
in increased pressures, one section of 9000 feet of 
30-inch main being raised in delivery capacity 
from 12.5 to 16 m.g.d. 

Mr. William J. Luby of the Troy, N. Y.., 
Water Works, remarked that the cleaning of a 
16-inch main 33,000 feet long in his city in- 
creased its carrying capacity from 3.2 to 4.44 
m.g.d. 

All the above-mentioned jobs and many others 
referred to at the same meeting, were supervised 
by superintendents of the National Water Main 
Cleaning Company, who will be glad to send 
further particulars regarding 


| THE 

NATIONAL WATER MAIN 

CLEANING CO. 


FIFTY CHURCH STREET 


NT 


New York 


NEW YORK 


DIESEL ENGINES 


IESEL superiority in moderate-size 

small municipal plants is gener 
conceded, but smooth, steady, ample, depend 
able, quick-responding power at sustained 


low generating costs and throughout k 
fully useful life demands good engines 


McIntosh & Seymour units in earlier mut 
cipal and public utility installations still hold 


their own against all comers. The latest 
stationary types, embodying time-proved di 
sign, inherent strength, ruggedness, quality 
materials and workmanship are not mere] 


trustworthy, but have every refinement 
give the owner the full and lasting benefit 
Diesel power at its best. 


If you want the service reliability and low 
consumer rates that merit popular approval, 
1t you want plant profits that will help sub 
stantially in defraying expenses of other cit) 
departments and in reducing local taxes. a 
Diesel plant offers real opportunity. In an 
existing plant, Diesel engines should be con- 
sidered as the best means of capacity increase 
or overcoming the excessive generating costs 
ot wasteful or semi-obsolete steam units. 
Many McIntosh & Seymour plants that have 
replaced steam are showing substantial net 
cash earnings under today’s strenuous con 
ditions, where steam could not be made to 
show reasonable profits even under the hea\ 
ier loads of industrially active periods. 


Tell us your needs and let our 

Service Engineers give you a better 

perspective on problems involving 

current for lighting, power and 
water supply 


Division of American Locomotive Company 
Main Offices and Works: Auburn, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. Chicago 
Houston, Texas Kansas City, Mo. 


San Francisco 
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M‘SINTOSH & SEYMOUR 


MecINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION 


Minneapoli 
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STED UP YOUR PROFITS WITH 


“Lynchburg Service” 


HALF CENTURY of intensive specializ- 

ing — modernly equipped plants —and 

happy, skilled labor is a combination hard 
to beat — — And that’s why many so-called 
“Specials” in other foundries are actually 
every day routine in “Lynchburg Plants” — 
“Lynchburg Service” steps up—and makes 
your piping jobs more profitable. 

Bell and Spigot Pipe and Fittings 
From 4” to 54” 


Cast Iron Flanged Pipe 
From 3” to F 


Cast Iron Flanged Fittings and 
Flanges from 1” to 84” 


de Lavaud Centrifugal 
Cast-Iron Pipe 


FOUNDRY COMPANY 


General Office, LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Peoples Gas Bldg., Empire State Bldg.. 
Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


for Water and Gas 


REINFORCED CONCRETE Pi 


Cast Iron Pipe and Special Cast- Easil . 

y laid at small expense 
ings, Bell and Spigot, Flange, Flex- 4 p 

ible Joint, Culvert, Milled and Plain with perfect flow line 


End Tubes, Cylinders, Flanged and NEWARK CONCRETE PIPE CO. 
Bell and Spigot Fittings, High Pres- NEWADE NJ. 


sure Fire Service Pipe, Warren 
Short Body Specials. 


Size 2- to 60-inch 


Pipe wmanufactured in accordance with 
standard specifications adopted and ap- 


proved by water works associations and 
engineers. 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
formerly 


Warren Foundry and Machine Co. 


Sales: Bowling Green Building, New York City 
Offices: 75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Elevated Highway from 59th Street to 72d Street, N. Y. C. Granite 
Block Pavement. Joints Poured with Socony Asphalt Joint Filler. 


TAN SOCONY BRAND 
ASPHALT PRODUCTS 


Standard Cut-Back Surfacing Asphalt for surface treatment and 
mixed-in-place construction. 

Standard Asphalt Binder A for surface treatment. 

Standard Asphalt Binders B & C for penetration work (Asphalt 
Macadam). 

Standard Paving Asphalt 51-60 and 61-70 Penetration for the 
mixing method (Asphaltic Concrete). 

Standard Cold Patch Asphalt for all types of patching. 

Standard Refined Asphalt for sheet asphalt paving. 

Standard Asphalt Joint Fillers. 

Standard Waterproofing Asphalt. 

Specifications and all other particulars furnished on request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC., 26 BROADWAY 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 
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Municipal Officials 


This fast-working helper will 
quickly supply you with informa- 
tion on any kind of municipal or 
county improvement work. 


Use it as your reference volume 
on all municipal matters, and as 
your purchasing guide on all kinds 
of municipal equipment. 


covers 


in one volume what 


you would otherwise have to con- 
sult hundreds of pamphlets, cata- 
logs and books to find. 


THE MUNICIPAL 


INDEX is 


the one volume which you will find 
on the desks of city and county 


officials everywhere 


north, east, 


south and west. 

Use THE AMERICAN CITY as your municipal newspaper. Thousands 
of important municipal officials are doing so, thereby keeping in touch in 
the easiest, speediest way with what other cities. towns and villages are 
doing. $2.00 per year in the United States; $3.00 in Canada and foreign 


countries. 


THE 


City and State... 


Send bill to.. 


CUT OFF 


Menticn 


AMERICAN CITY, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Please enter a new subscription for the following: 


What's new in 


water supply? 

road construction? 

street maintenance? 

street cleaning? 

snow removal? 

waste disposal? 

street lighting? 

park and playground de- 
velopment? 

fire and police protection? 

traffic control? 

accident prevention? 

airport development? 

city planning and zoning? 

methods of taxation? 

municipal finance? 

municipal accounting? 

THE AMERICAN CITY will tell 


you! 


ALONG THIS LINE 


fue American City—it helps. 
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CITY WATER WO 
A Su iPerior Product tot On 
Accurate Preparation of 


tie 
and Sterhzing 


Sante — neserty 
“Concentrate 


T 
he mn 
The Mathiegon Alkali Worke, 


a 250 Park Ave., 
The New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 


Gentlemen: 


We have been using your product H T H for some time. 
kc dev, The other day we used it to eterilize a new 1,500,000 
Gallon reeervoir. We obtained very eatisfactory re- 


caleium hypochlorite, more than twice Bulte at a very low cost. 


as concentrated as ordinary chlorinated 

lime. HTH does not lose its exceptionally We aleo keen E T H on hand are a etandby eupply of chlor- 
high strength either in winter or sum- ine. It te used to sterilize all new pipe inetallat ione, 
mer...even during long periods of stor- and is an excellent agent for algae and elime control. 
age. Its use requires no special equip- ‘ = 
We will continue to use H T H in the future ae we have 
in the past. 


ment and involves no returnable con- 
tainers. HTH is shipped in cases of one 
dozen 4-lb. cans and HTH-Technical 
in 110-Ib. drums. 


CITY WATER WORKS 
N HTH.-15 is a new stable prepara- 


tion of HTH and soda base coutaining 15°¢ of 
available chlorine. Just add HTH-15 to water 


~ 
y A Li Chie 
Supt 


to get non-corrosive sodium hypochlorite solu- 
tions of dependable germicidal efficiency for all 
purposes of sanitation. HTH-15 is packed in 
handy 3-lb. cans, one dozen to the case. If your 


jobber or dealer cannot supply you, write us, 


@ It's easy to see why HTH is being used so extensively in destroying troublesome algae and for dozens 
of other important applications in the water works field. The experience of the Bloomington City Water 
Works is typical. You can rest assured that HTH will remove all algae and slime in reservoirs, 
rapid sand filters, condenser systems. at a cost that is exceedingly low. e HTH, highly concentrated, 
uniform and stable, is also being widely used for chlorinating isolated water supplies, newly-laid pipe 
lines, sludge drying beds and sewage effluents. Keep an adequate supply on hand at all times. This 
convenient form of chlorine will prepare you to meet emergencies. Literature and prices on request. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Soda Ash; Liquid Chlorine; Bicarbonate of Soda; HTH (Hypochlorite : Caustic Soda; Bleaching Powder; A ia, Anhydrous and Aqua: PURITE (Fused Soda Ash); SolidCarbon Dioxide 
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BACKWARD OR 
FORWARD 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Why go backward, now? 


Janus, the ancient Greek 
God, had two faces. One 


looked backward into the ‘Why make inferior equipment so as to sell 
past — the other looked 
forward into the future. at a low price? Why purchase that equip- 
In these times, industrial ae. 

progress is made by those ment and undermine your system when you 


who face the future — and 


know that you or somebody else will 
have to pay the expense, years later, of 


F inefficient operation? 
OR CENTURIES We have been making 


progress. Social progress, econemic Quality is the result of industrial progress. 

progress, industrial progress. All of this Quality, no matter what the initial cost, 

time we have gone forward — not back- is economical in the long run. Water 

ward. meters made by Hersey are still quality 
products. 


In the business of water service, for ex- 
ample: for years we have been improving 
our method of serving a vast population 
with water. We have connected millions 
of homes with great reservoirs. We have 
made that water pure for drinking. We 
have developed a way of selling it — 
economically, profitably. 


HERSEY 


WATER MET=ERs 


THE HERSEY WATER METER —a quality meter for 
nearly one half century. 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Main Office and Works: 
Corner E and 2nd Streets - South Boston - Massachusetts 


New York Crry, 290 Broadway; PortLanp, One., 475 Hoyt Street; Purtapevpnta, Pa., 314 Commercial Trust Bldg.; 


Artanta, Ga., 510 Haas-Howell Building; Dattas, Tex., 402 Praetorian Building; Cuicaco, Iti. 844 Rush Street; 
San Francisco, CAt., 553 Howard Street; Los ANGELEs, CAu., 450 East Third Street 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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Mr. Highway Official- 


this might your 


ICE CONTROL 
with 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
SAVES 
LIVES 


using this proven, quick, dependable 


material can be prepared on the 
trians and motorists is a severe load either with flake Calcium method to make icy streets safe. 
job. Cinders and sand are not Chloride or its solution. 
enough. They brush away easily 
when ice is smooth and hard. They 


need replacing constantly. They are CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 


Write for complete data on the use 


Be ready! Be safe! Save lives by of Calcium Chloride for ice control. 


not adequate. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY . . . . Midland, Michigan 
Mix Calcium Chloride into your ice THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION as a + « Barberton, Ohio 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION «© « 61 Broadway, New York City 


control abrasives. It immediately 
anchors gritty materials into the ice, 
even in coldest weather. Icy roads 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY . . © - « « « 10 East 40th St., New York City 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR ICE CONTROL 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Tne America 


are made safe to travel upon. 


Stock piles can be prepared at prop- 
er locations by mixing alternate 
layers of Calcium Chloride and grits. 
if no such piles cre available, the 
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STOP 


GERM - SPREADING 


Many vital improvements have been made in 
drinking methods, but, heading the list, is the 
R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Fountain—an ad- 
vantage which stops germ-spreading. 


This fountain never feels the touch of con- 
taminated mouths and lips. It prevents them 
from even coming close to the jet that spouts 
the water. 


The Vertico-Slant with the water passing an- 
gularly from jet to mouth makes each drink a 
safe and sanitary one. Write for bulletin. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


446 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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“AMERICAN” 
EQUIPMENT 


is popular 


And there is a good reason for 
this well placed popularity. 
“American” devices afford the 
most for the youth—thrills. with 
safety. 

Before buying—see our catalog. 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Install Stewart Fence 


Staunch Stewart Iron or 
Chain Link Fences work 
twenty-four hours a day 
protecting and beautifying 
most municipal properties. 
You'll find a Stewart de- 
sign that will serve any 
purpose admirably. 

Write for literature on 


“Municipal Property Pro- 
tection.”’ 


The Stewart Iren Works’Co.,Inc. 
813 Stewart Block, Cinzinnati,O. 


| EXPERIENCED 
PARK SUPERINTENDENT 


desires to relocate. Has had extensive experience in 
executive park works, establishment of three and 
five-year programs, budgeting and allocation of 
' funds, public contract, designing, planning, adminis- 
tration, planting and maintenance of park and re- 
creational areas, the development and execution of 
recreational programs in all phases; operation and 
control of swimming pools, nursery practice, zoning 
’ for specific varieties of street and parkway trees, etc. 
\\ good executive. Excellent references. 


Address Box 175 


| THE AMERICAN CITY 
470 Fourth Avenue New York 


KENT 
AUTOMATIC 
GARAGES ‘New york 


NOW OWNED AND OPERATED 
by the 
LEY GARAGE CORPORATION 


The last word in convenience and safety for your car 
+ + » Oceupies its own particular compartment .. . 
offers every opportunity for storage by the hour, the 
day, the month . . . with or without service. 
Rates $15.00 monthly and upwards. . . Expert repairs 
on all makes of cars. 


KENT COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
St. Near Third Ave. 61st St. and Col. Ave. 
Tel. Marray Hill 2-0460 Tel. Columbus 5-0395 


Your Car Is Never Touched By Human Hands 


KENT GRAND CENTRAL 
44th 
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GENERAL 


The Most Economical and 


Effective Traffic Marker 


Accident reductions up to 65% have 
been recorded through use of Sure- 
Stop Markers. Standing erect in line 
of vision, they cannot be overlooked 
day or night. Traffic surveys show them 
to be 95% to 98% effective vs. 
25% to 40% for curb signs. Easily in- 
stalled, long-lived, trouble-proof. Yearly 
cost is less than paint. 4-way installa- 
tions can often replace electric signals. 
, Liked by the public; endorsed by news- 
papers in many cities. 
Construction: (1) Same rubber 
used in The General Tire. (2) 
Thick letters are inlaid—cannot 
wear off. (3) Tire cord reinforce- 
ment prevents sagging and tearing. 
(4) Wedge shaped base hold rub- 
ber slab securely. (5) Aluminum 
case embedded in pavement. (6) 
Brass anchor plate and bolt. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


__ Street Signs 


10 POINTS of SUPERIORITY 
1—Easily read 
2—Weather proof 
3—Unaffected by atmosphere 
4—Do not chip, crack or break 
5—Rigid construction and assembly 
6—Du Pont Duco finish 
7—Copper Bearing Galvanized Steel 
8 anized|Steel Parts 
9—99.4% pure aluminum 
10—10-Year guarantee 
For further information consult 
THE MUNICIPAL INDEX. 
Send for literature and prices. 
A. D. Joslin Mfg. Co., Merchandise Mart. 
Chicago, 


Portable Asphalt Maintenance Plants 
A “PORTABLE UNIT WITH A CAPACITY 
OF 400 YARDS PER DAY 
ACCURATE CONTROL OF MATERIALS 


ASSURING ACCURATE MIXTURE TO 
COMPLY WITH ANY STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS 


Send for Bulletin R-400 


HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


— Railway — Portable and Semi-Portable Plants 


Stationary 


Mention 


Tue A 


DIETZ 


PF LOOODLIGHT 
“mu 
e 4 mill] At low cost an equipment of Dietz 
° Economy Floodlights will solve your 
yf problem of lighting for emergency 
night work on sewers, water mains, 
highways, or around buildings. 


The same high standards of quality 
and durability which characterize 
other Dietz lighting devices are 
built into this Floodlight. It sheds 
a powerful, wide angle light and is 
fitted with hyperbolic reflector, 
chromium plated, with a 100-watt, 
115-volt bulb (user can substitute a 
32-volt or 220-volt bulb if desired). 
The body is of steel, black e- 
nameled, with cadmium plated door 
rim, base and mounting nuts. It is 
waterproof and weatherproof. 


Order through your Supply Dealer 


Circular sent on request 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Vakers of Lanterns for the World 
FOUNDED 1840 
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Sign catalog just out, should be in 
the files of every public official 
concerned with signs as used by 
| n j ur i es municipalities. It contains 48 pages 
of practical sign information and 
hundreds of illustrations. It will be 


EQUIP YOUR DEPARTMENT WITH rent free and postpaid to 
BULLDOG HELMETS! e-ted officials. 


BULLDOG HELMETS are strong, serviceable, pro- Manufacturers of 
tective hats of good appearance, waterproof and STREET SIGNS 

idedi insuleti sal PARK SIGNS REFLECTOR SIGNS 
molded in one seamless piece of insulating materials. epeerven SEnmaas 
The broad, rigid brim is designed to protect the Face, PARKING SIGNS 
Eyes, Ears, Neck and Shoulders from falling and fly- 
ing materials and also to deflect water from the neck. STOP AND SLOW SIGNS 


Write for descriptive Literature and Demonstration INFORMATION SIGNS 


Safety Appliances Co. | Yi E G N | n 
Braddock, Thomas and Meade Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“EVERYTHING FOR MINE AND INDUSTRIAL SAFETY” MINNEAPOLIS 


FOR COLD WEATHER 


KEEP THE JOBS GOING 


WITH WINTER CONSTRUCTION EQUIP- 
= MENT. CONCRETE HEATERS. 
Hotstu/ THAWING TORCHES. OIL BURN- 
ING-SALAMANDERS AND WATER 

HEATERS. 


WRITE FOR OUR BULLETIN NO. 15 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


SCHENECTADY NEW YORK 


Coldwell “Twin-Thirty motor lawn mower and roller. 
Mows and rolls simuitancously 6 to 8 acres a day on one 
gallon of gasoline 


Is an inherent characteristic of Brass 
street signe. Brass, the non-corrosive 


HE 1933 Coldwell Dependable Power Lawn metal. is ased im their construction. 
Mowers and Rollers will effect economies and Write for s list of Brass , 
at the same time give your lawns a finer finish = ees r 
and a heavier, better wearing turf. ' 
Let us give you full particulars regarding this —P sent on 
Dependable lawn mowing and rolling equipment. request 
Cotpwett Lawn Mower Co., Newsurcn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Conada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd.. Guelph UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 
Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers — Hanv, Horse, p cal Department H East Chicago, Ind. 


Gasouine, Evectric 


@) OLDWELL 
C OLD VVELL 
Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY __ 


Building for the Future 
ae vO Road engineers have found in American Steel & Wire Company 
ie , Wire Fabric the ideal steel reinforcement for concrete. No other 
form of reinforcing material possesses the same amount of binding 
or holding power. 
When embedded in a highway, Wire Fabric acts as a steel 
backbone for the concrete—provides greater tensile strength, and 


prevents the opening of fine hair cracks which may form in the 


Wire Fabric is furnished in road size sheets, according to speci- 
fications. Let us send you complete information. 


OF CONCRETE 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF urreo as stares STEEL CORPORATION Empire State "= New York 


94 Grove Street, Worcester AMD ALL PRINCPAL COTES First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Stee! Company, Russ Building, ‘ San | Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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HYDRO-TITE 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Thousands of miles of cast iron water pipe 
in all sizes are jointed with Hydro-Tite, the 
dependable self-caulking compound. 


During 1931 over one hundred new names 
were added to the long list of Hydro-Tite 
users. If your name is not already on this 
list, investigate Hydro-Tite now. The chances 
are it will be added soon. 


Hydro-Tite is easy to prepare—makes 
tight, strong, flexible joints—saves 75 per 
cent over lead and has a record of more 
than 20 years without a failure. 


HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENT 


CORPORATION 


MAIN SALES OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 
General Offices and Works 
Boston, Mass. 


TIGHT 


EVER 


Great for Large Cities 
Great for Small Towns 


> 


The Expanding Root Cutter 
and Sewer Cleaner (Patentea) 


with removable sediment disc cleans the 
entire wall, top, sides and bottom. Double- 
spring steel knives operate in scissorlike 
fashion when drawn im either direction by 
windlass at each manhole. No water is 
needed. Fitted in 30 seconds to any sewer 
6 to 30 inches. Shipped anywhere on 30 
days’ free trial. Write today for catalog 
on complete line of sewer cleaning equip- 
ment. 


Expanding Sewer Machine Co. 
Nappanee, Ind. 


@ 

Correct in Design 
Erected 


E are prepared to 

submit designs to 
meet any special re- 
quirements for tanks 
and towers whether on 
building, odd location 
or requiring auxiliary 
units. 


COLE tanks offer very 
distinctive advantages 
in both design and 
workmanship. They 
meet the exacting re- 
quirements of all insur- 
ance authorities. 


Our Engineering Department 
with an experience of 56 
years will be glad to cooper- 
ate with you. 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Established 1854 
NEWNAN, GA. 


New York Office 
5 Beekman St. 


Enjoy real comfort, genial 
social life, free use of 
gymnasium, beautiful 
swimming pool, comfort- 
able lounges, library, open 
air roof garden, restau- 
rant. Separate floors for 
men, women and couples. 
Within walking distance of 
business, shops and amuse- 
ment centers. 


Bites WEEKLY from'8 


Five Minutes from Pennsylva- 
nia or Grand Central Stations 


A NEW 23 STORY CLUB HOTEL 


NEW YORK CITY! 


Do you mention Tue AMERICAN CITY Please do 
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- Economical Construction 


Adequate Strength 


Rapid-€ompletion 
Anti-Skid Surface 
Light Superstructure 


B P E F ¥ N G 


BRIDGE FLOOR CONSTRUCTION 


Product of Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation. Literature on request. 
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... beware 


water meters 


Poor quality water meters will pick pockets in your pos- 
sible revenue, just as surely as if nimble fingers filched 
your wallet. And just as surely as you must have maxi- 
mum water revenue—to lower taxes, to make your 
water works more self-sustaining, more self-liquidating 
—you must have GOOD Water Meters. Pick your 
water meters on the basis of quality and reputation and 
you can't go wrong. One sure way to pick good water 
meters is to remember that nearly six million Trident 
and Lambert Meters have been made and sold all over 
the world . . . that these meters have behind them a 
generation of reputation for sustained accuracy, for 
low maintenance and depreciation and long life. If you 
are now using these good meters, you KNOW they 
are as good as the day you installed them, even if 
they are a generation old—thanks to their modern 
Interchangeable Parts. There is a Trident and Lambert 
Meter in every type for every problem of in- 


TRIDENT creased water revenue. Send for catalogs to 

CREST METER Neptune Meter Company (Thomson Meter 

These Trident meters of the velocity or in. Corp.), 50 E. 42nd St., New York City .. . also 

Neptune Meter Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Pioneers in Meter Progress 
ced reat simplicity heep maintenance cost Yesterday —TODAY—Tomorrow 


& LAMBERT 
| | Water Meters 
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Night view of the recently 
installed white way in Easton, 
Pa. The ornamental units are 
equipped with Gleason-Tie- 
bout No. 146 light alabaster 
rippled globes 


Does Protect Your City 


WO hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars annually is the cost of burg- 
lary and theft.* 


But $75.000,000, or 30 per cent of this 
crime loss, can be saved annually by 
adequate street lighting, according to a 
comprehensive study utilizing facts re- 
vealed in many previous surveys. 


At the same time, $187.000,000 can be 
saved each year through the elimination 
of one-half of all city traffic accidents at 
night. which can be accomplished by this 
same level of adequate lighting. 


The total annual saving in preventable 
losses is therefore $262,000,000. 


Street lighting sufficient to effect this 


great saving can be obtained through 
an additional annual investment of only 
$91,000.000—an investment yielding al- 
most a three-fold return. 


Scientifically designed glassware is essen- 
tial to correct illumination, and Gleason- 
Tiebout can help your city to obtain the 
maximum of protection, and conse- 
quently the greatest possible return in 


accident and crime savings. 


Gleason-Tiebout) makes glassware to 
meet specifications of General Electric 
engineers. These engineers will be glad 
to assist you in planning installations 
that willexactly meet every requirement. 
*Estimate given by the president of one of our large 
surety companies. 


GT.20 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 


99 COMMERCIAL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LATOX 


LEAD COVERED 
SUPERVISORY CONTROL 


HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS CABLES 


insure 


ECONOMY 
in Street Lighting 


A lead sheathed control 
cable with nineteen No. 16 
A. W. G. solid conductors, 
each rubber insulated to 
156” diameter and braided. 


is about 62/64” outside 
n DUD O 
diameter. 
3 r n } ng 
i th citiz } ly increase in For the same service, a lead 
rattic a Jents and crimes... . True nomy sheathed cable with LATOX 
xper urges the installation ot insulated conductors  .081 
b4 ohane Retractors in order to obtain the 


diameter, is only 37/64” out- 
a 1+ t+ amount t usetul light from any given 


Mazda lamps and current. 


Write for Holophane bulletins 
and highway 


HOLOPHANE CoO., INC. 


342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Works, Newark, Ohio 


side diameter. 
LATOX Cables increase duct capacity 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


79 SIDNEY STREET, CAMBRIDGE A. BOSTON, MASS. 


lighting. 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco Toronto 


The BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD |. 


this name on your 


torches” means you 


ve THE BEST 
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lies in the burner 
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PHILADELPHIA 


TOLEDO TORCH See .. at the Bellevue-Stratford—center of the important social 


SAFETY 


and business life of the city. You will enjoy the fine atmos- 
phere and perfect attendance of this world-renowned hotel— 
and will appreciate rates that are consistent with present times. 


H. Bennett, General Manager 


During December we hope you will remember 


mention THe American City 
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iE AMERICAN CITY 


Annual Return From 


Street Lighting 


A BROAD survey*, which included many 
previous studies, covering in all 91 cities 
and in addition four states, showed quite 
conclusively that approximately one-half of 
the night accidents in cities could be elimi- 
nated through more nearly adequate street 
lighting. The elimination of these prevent- 
able accidents, it was shown, would mean 
a saving of $187,000,000 annually, or over 
$2.70 per capita. 


Street lighting sufficient to effect this reduc- 
tion in city accidents at night can be 
obtained, the studies indicate, by an annual 
expenditure equivalent to $2.50 per capita 
instead of $1.20 per capita as at present. This 
means an additional annual investment of 
$91,000,000, and will bring street lighting 
up to a uniformly fair degree of illumination. 
If this investment is increased to a sum equal 
to $5.00 per capita it is possible to obtain 
excellent lighting and a reduction in night 
accidents of approximately 80 per cent. 


This $91,000,000: investment will return 
$187,000,000 annually in savings in accident 
costs alone. At the same time, without the 
expenditure of another cent, it will also save, 
the survey shows, $75,000,000 annually 
through the prevention of crime. The total 
saving is therefore $262,000,000 —a return 
of more than 287 per cent annually on the 


investment. It is interesting to note that 
this total saving due to adequate lighting 
agrees substantially with previous estimates 
arrived at by entirely different methods. 


General Electric engineers will be glad to 
assist municipal officers in planning a street 
lighting program which in giving adequate 
lighting will help to effect the great savings 
shown possible in the survey. 


*This survey is completely detailed in the report of 
the Street Lighting Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society and the address delivered by 


Prof. F. C. Caldwell of Ohio University at the 
annual convention of the Society in Swampscott, 
Mass., Sept. 27, 1932. Copies may be obtained from 
your nearest G-E office or by writing to General 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


720-190 


ELECTRIC 
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A REJUVENATION 
Stanolind Cut Back Asphalt Surface 


satisfies MOST SEVERE traffic requirements 


LAKE SHORE DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Lincoln Park Commissioners are 
entitled to credit for the perfect 
maintenance of Lake Shore Drive. 

The west drive was resurfaced 
early in 1930 with Stanolind Cut 
Back Asphalt and mineral aggre- 
gate. This method provided a 
smooth even surface that has re- 
quired no maintenance. The 
present excellent condition is evi- 
dence that it meets heavy traffic 
requirements. 

Thousands of miles of streets 
and roads have been 
maintained and sur- 
faced with Stanolind 
Asphalt with com- 
plete satisfaction. 
And the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance is 
low enough to give high returns 


as a road building investment. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Indiana) 112 


910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


ASPHALTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


Directory of 


ENGINEERS and CONSULTANTS 


Landscape Architecture, Airports, City Planning, 
Inspection and Testing, Auditing, etc. 


Atvorp, Burpick & Howson 
John W. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Donald H. Maxwell Louis R. Howson 


Water Works Sewage Disposal 
Water Purifieation Drainage 

Flood Relief Appraisals 
Sewerage Power Generation 


CIVIC OPERA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BARKER & WHEELER 


36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 

11 Park Place New York City 

Water Supply Public Utility and In- 

Sewerage dustrial valuations 
and Rates 


Sewage Disposal 
Power 


Kansas City, Mo. Mutual Bidg. 
BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Sup 
py. Water Purification, Electric Lighting 

ower Plants, Valuations, Special Ln- 
vestigations and Reports. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 


Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E 
CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orrice anp Tor? 
Cannon Building. Troy, N. Y 
Water Analysts and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


AMBURSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
Engineer-Constructors 
Ambursen Dams 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 
‘ Alexander Bullding, San Francisco 


ROBERT J. BARTLEY 
Civil Engineer 
First Nat. Bank Bidg. Bay Shore, N. Y. 
Investigations, Reports, Estimates, De- 
signs and Supervision 

Waterfront Improvements, Roads and 
Pavements, Parks and Playgrounds, 
Planning and Zoning, Sewers and Drain- 
age, Garbage Disposal, Grade Crossing 

Eliminations and Separations 


CHAS. BROSSMAN 


Engineers 


WATER, SEWERAGE 
LIGHTING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CALDWELL 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Works, Dams, Water Purification 
and Softening, Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal 
Jacksonville 


The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 
Cogptond to assist municipalities and 

lic groups in utility valuations, rates, 
accounting, and surveys. 


JOHN BAUER, PhD., Director 
Broadway New York City 


Barstow & McCurdy, Inc. 


Engineers 
Specializing in Sewerage, 
Drainage and Water-supply 

Works 


31 N. Summit St., Akron, O. 
5601 Montgomery Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


W. N. BROWN, INC. 


Specialists 
Cities Surveys 
Topographic Surveys 
Aerial Photographic Surveys 


531 14th St, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


THE J. N. CHESTER ENGRS. 


J. N. Chester D. E. Davis J. F. Labson 
J. T. Campbell E. E. Bankson 
Water Works, Water Purification, Rate 
Investigations and Appraisements, Sew- 
erage, Sewage Disposal, Operation of 

Properties, Expert Testimony 
717 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


E. T. ARCHER & CO. 


J. ROWLAND BIBBINS 


Consultant-Transportation 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lamber 


Consulting Engineers 
erage, ving, Roads, ppraisals 4 
Testimony Reports. Valuations. Ordinances. pra Rate favestien 
New and Bidg. City Bank Bidg. Experience in 25 Cities 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 2301 Connecticut Ave., Wasbington, D.C. 


Consulting Engineers 


Chicago Testing Laboratory 
Incorporated 
affiliated Chicago Paving Lab.. Inc. 
Hugh W. Skidmore Gene Absos 
MATERIALS — PROCESSES 

STRUCTURES 

Consultation, Inspection, Testing, De 

sign, Research, Investigation. 

636 Lake Shore Drive 


AIRMAP CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Aerial Surveys and Maps—C onsultants and Engineers 
The AIRMAP—The Engineer’s Aerial Map for City Planning, Zoning, Water Supply, Studies, 
Complete Aerial Tax Map Service 


Aerial Photography in All Its Phases Sperry Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H. Burdett Cleveland 
Censulting Sanitary Engineer 
Water Supply and Reports 


90 Wall Street 


FULLER & McCLINTOCK 


ENGINEERS 


New York 170 Broadway 


WILLIAM R. CONRAD 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Specialists on Water Works 
Materials Inspections Designs 


Specifications Reports Teste 


MAC ELWEE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Industrial and Civil Engineers 


Port Developments, Piers, Airports, Industrial Surveys, City Planning and Zoning, 
Water Front Reclamation, Investigations, Reports, Design. 


134 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 11 West 42nd St., New York 


ROBERT CRAMER 
Conaultine Engineer 
Dewan Plants and Sewerage 
Systems 
‘)tilwation and Disposal of Industrial 
Wastes. Power Planta. 
Design, Construction, Operation, Labor- 
atory Service, Valuations and Reporta. 
646 W. Virginia St. Milwaukee, Wise. 


Established 1904 


MEEcH, Harmon, LYTLE AND BLACKMORE 


SERVICE FOR MUNICIPALITIES 
INVESTIGATIONS FOR FINANCING PURPOSES 
SURVEYS, BUDGETS, ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


AUDITS 
410-426 M. & T. BANK BUILDING 
5897-5898 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


JACOB L. CRANE, Jr. 


Municipal Development Engineer 


CITY AND TOWN PLANNING— 
ZONING 


Municipal Utilities 
Land Subdivisions. Housing 
Wrigley —— 400 N. Michigan Ave. 
HICAGO 


“WHO’S WHO” and “WHAT’S WHAT” 


Walter Wilson Crosby 


Member, Am. Sos. C. E. 


City departments can depend upon this Directory as a thoroughly reliab Who's Who Among Censalting Engineer 
Consulting Engineers Specializing in Municipal Work.’ On page 21 and 22 s another equally Hi a fais 
reliable listing, telling ‘‘What’'s What’’ inunicipal equipment Make it a practice to check over Treflie and ransportation 
these pages every month, writing for free literature on any items tha 1118 Orange Avenue, Coronado, Callf. 
During December we hope you will remember to mention 7 \MER 
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GEORGE C. DIEHL, INC. 


Engineers 


Sewage and Sewage Treatment—Water 
Supply—Laboratory—City and Town 
Planning—Grade Crossing Elimination— 


Bridges 
Ellicott Square Buffalo, N. Y. 


FULLER AND EVERETT 


CIVIL, HYDRAULIC and 
SANITARY ENGINEERS 


WATER SUPPLY and SEWERAGE 
W. E. Fuller C. M. Everett 
25 West 43rd Street New York 


R. HUSSELMAN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER AND 
PUBLIC UTILITY CONSULTANT 
Design and Construction 
Valuations and Expert Testimony 
Rate Investigations and Reports 


310 Hippodrome Bidg., CLEVELAND, O. 


CHAS. F. MEBUS 


M. Am. Soc. C. B. 


wage 
Town Planning, Street Paving and V: 
tion. Supervision of Construction. 


112 So. Easton Road Glenside, Pa. 


FAY, SPOFFORD and 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 
Port Development — Bridges — Water 
Supply — Drainage — Sewerage — Fire 
Prevention 


44 School Street Boston 


J. WALLACE HIGGINS 


Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CIVIL AND LANDSCAPE ENGINEER 
Municipal Engineering, Sewerage, Parks, 
Cemeteries, Subdivisions, Topographic 
Surveys, Title Surveys, Estimates, 
Supervision 


70 East 45th St. NEW YORK 


GEORGE A. JOHNSON 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply and Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 
Refuse Collection and Disposal. 


150 Wassan St. WEW YORE 


C. W. MITCHELL 

FIRE ALARM ENGINEERING 

or 

Municipalities Schools 

Hospitals Institutions 

Department Stores, Industrial Plants 
Police Telegraph Systems 

Pians —Estimates —Supervision 
37 East 23ih St. Reg. New York 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Consulting Engineers 
William T. Field Arthur H. Emerson 


Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
Supply and Purification, Investigations, 
Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 
Laboratory 
Flower Bido. Watertown, N. Y. 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 
Consulting Engineer 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, 
Hydraulic Developments, 
Valuations ond Reports. 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories. 
112 East 19th Street New York City 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Chemical Engineers 
and Engineering Materiale—In- 

tions — Reports — Specifications — 
Physical and Chemical Tests — 
and Control of Asphalt and Concrete 
Mixtures. 
822 E. 42nd St. 321 Daniel Bidg. 
Chicago, lil. Jackson, Miss. 


LOUIS T. KLAUDER 


Consulting Engineer 
Municipal Power—Light—Heat 
Appraisals—Reports—Construc- 

tion—Operation 
PHILADELPHIA — TRENTON 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Arthur L. Mullergren 


Consulting Engineers 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power 
and Water Pumping 
202 Pairfax Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HINE, GOLDTHWAITE 
& MYLOTT 
Engineers and Accountants 
Public Utilities 
7 Dey Street New York 


MORRIS KNOWLES, INC. 
Engineers 

Water Supply and Purification, 

Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 

Valuations, Laboratory, City 
Planning. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOHN A. FOULKS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
18-20 Beaver St. Newark, N. J. 
Specialist in Municipal Engineering and 
Public Improvements, including Organl- 
zation Management, Investigations, Re- 
porta, Plans, Estimates, Specifications 
and Supervision 


SO MANY CITY OFFICIALS 
turn promptly each month 
to pages 21 and 22, 
why don't you? 


CHARLES C. HOPKINS 


Consulting Engineer 
349 Cutler Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Water supply and purification. Sewer- 
age, Wastes disposal. Municipal Engin- 
eering, Expert testimony and ap 
Plans, Estimates, supervision. 


Chas. W. Leavitt & Son 
Civil & Landscape Engineering 
City Planning 


Chrysler Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


PATZIG TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Service 
Physical of Pavi 
and Materala 


216 Eleventh St. Des Moines, lowa 


CHARLES EVAN FOWLER 
Consulting Engineer 
M. I. A. C. E. M. Ter. Engra. M. E. 1. 
Bridges and Structures 
Financing for Good Projects 
133 W. 67th St. New York City 


METCALF & EDDY 


Harrison P. Eddy 
John P. Wentworth 


Charles W. Sherman Almon 
Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. 


ENGINEERS 


L. Pales Prank A. Marston 
Arthur L. Shaw 


E. Sherman Chase 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Municipal Refuse and Industrial Wastes Problems, Laboratory, Valuations 


Statler Building 


Boston 


Gascoigne, George B. 
Consulting Engineer 
W. L. Havens A. A. Burger 
F. W. Jones F. C. Tolles 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
Water Supply and Purification 
Treatment of Industrial Wastes. 


Cleveland, Leader-News Buliding 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Water Waste Surveys Trunk Main Surveys 
82 Church Street 


Engineers 


Water Distribution Studies Penstock Gaugings 


New York 


GORDON & BULOT 


Successors to Maury & Gorden 
Water Supp! d Purification, 


Chicago, 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


ALEXANDER POTTER, C.E. 


Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineer 


so Church Street 
(Hudson Terminal) 


New York 


Telephone, Cortlandt 7-3195 


 Griffenhagen & Associates 
Established 
Consultants In Municipal Administration 
and Finance: Organization, Operation, 
Accounting, Auditing, and Budgeting. 
New York, Hartford, Los Angeles, 


Washington 
Chicago: LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY, INC. 


WATER SUPPLY — 


MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL — 


Atlanta, Georgia 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


YES, IT'S TRUE THAT MANY 
PROGRESSIVE CITY 
OFFICIALS 


make it a practice to check 
over pages 21 and 22 each 
month. 


UNIVERSAL AUDIT COMPANY 


Specialists in Municipal Auditing, Accounting, Financing and Related Engincering Problems 
Accounts and Auditors—Industrial Engineers 


Singer Building 


(Hanover 8374) 


New York 


Do you mention Tae American City. Please do. 
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Pearse, Greeley & Hansen 

10 Ap- 

» Water 

ent, Refuse 


8 N. ‘Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, 


STILLMAN & VAN SICLEN 
Incorporated 

Chemica! and Highway Engineers 
Analyses and Tests of Asphalt Paving 
Materials, Bitumens, Road Oils, Cement 
and Concrete. Specifications and Plans 
Drafted. Investigations, Reports and 

Inspection Service Core Borings 
227 Front St. New York City 


NURSERIES 


a PUBLIC GROUNDS AND STREET PLANTING 


ARTHUR N. PIERSON 


Consultant and Technical 
Advisor—Public Affairs 


60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


HENRY W. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 
Water Supply and Sewerage 
Hydraulic Development 
Diesel Power 


11 Park Place New York 


SPECIALIZING IN TREES, SHRUBS AND 
PLANTS FOR PARKS, CEMETERIES, 


MALCOLM PIRNIE 


ngineer 
Malcolm Charles F. Ruff 
Water Supply Treatment, Sewerage 
Reports, Plans, Estimates, 


8u ision and Operation, 
Valuation and Rates. 


25 W. 43rd St, New York, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
CORPORATION 
Consulting Engineers 
City Planners 
15 Park Row New York 


CLARENCE D. POLLOCK 
Member Am. Soc. C. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Town General Muniet- 
pal Problems. 


Reports, Specifications, Scpervision 


ISAAC S. WALKER 
Consulting Engi 


Examination and Reports. Design and 

Supervision. Water Works Filtration 

Plants. Sewerage, Sewage Treatment 

Appraisements. Rate Investigations 
Utility Management 


Shade Tree Commissions 
Park Superintendents . . 
Municipal Officials .... 


Get in touch with us before buying your Nursery 
Stock. 


Our Nurseries comprise 400 acres and the mest com,lete assort- 
ment ef HARDY TRANSPLANTED ORNAMENTALS and NATIVE 
PLANT MATERIAL—TREES — EVERGREENS — SHRUBS — PEREN. 
NIALS and ROCK GARDEN PLANTS. 


We shall be pleased te have yeu inspect our Nurseries at any- 
Send us your list ef requirements as we can quete yeu 
anusually attractive prices for 1932. Write teday fer Catalog. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


Park Row Bidg. New York City 750 Drexe! Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa, 
CLYDE POTTS Weston & Sampson 
Consulting Engineers 
Gest &. Sew Tous Hydraulle and Publie Health Ensineering 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer Engineering and Laboratory 
Sewerage and Sewage Investigations. 


Disposal Works, 
Water Filtration, 


Hydra 
and Estimates. 


Supervision of Purification Plants. 


14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass 


NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 
ROSES 
Ask for RHODODENDRONS Visit 
Catalog FASHIONED Nursery 
FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 


R. H. Randall & Co., 
Engineers 
1607 Canton St., Toledo, O. 
Geodetic and topographic surveys and 
of large areas. Services rendered 


include over ninety cent of American 
CITY SURVEYS 


Inc. 


GILBERT C. WHITE CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Waterworks Sewerage 
Swimming PoolsSewage Disposal 
Paving Reports 
DUEHAM, O. 


RANDOLPH-PERKINSCO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Municipal and Sanitary 
Zoning Surveys 
City Planning 
1444 First Nat’! Bank Buliding, Chicage 


Wiedeman & Singleton, lac. 
(Successors to Paul H. Norcross) 
Consulting 


Water Works, Sewers, Se’ 
Appraisals, Valuations 


Candier Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 


Your City’s Parks and Public Grounds Can 
Be Made More Beautiful Than Ever 
with some new plantings of 
Shade Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
selected from our large stocks, 
Write for catalog and new low prices. 
Boyd Nursery Company, McMinnville, 


Tenn. 


CUTHBERT E. REEVES 


Assess- 
Assessment 

Valuations for all Municipal Purposes. 

Bank Bidg. Buffalo N. Y. 


THE WIGHT O'ROURKE CO. 

Established 1867 

Civil Engineers 

Munici 
Por Companies, Railroad 
Right of Ways, Industrial Ce Corporations 

Guarantee Title Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 


WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Those interested in city parks, streets, cemetery 
planting, are especially invited to visit our 
nursery. 


Special prices on large orders. | 
W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. | 


Robinson & Steinman 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges: 


Design, Constructions, 
Strengthening, Investi- 
gations, Reports. 


New York, 117 Liberty St. 


MARK WOLFF, C.P.A. 
Manicipal Auditor and 
Utility 


ervices 
Investigations 
Gas Rate Studies 
Telephone Valuations 
Traction Reports 
Water Expert Testimony 


261 Broadway, New York 


Scofield Engineering Company 
Philadelphia 
Consulting Engineers 
Municipal Improvements 
Water, Gas and Electric Plants 
Valuations and Appraisals 


W. W. YOUNG 
Consulting Engineer 
PUBLIC WORKS 


90 West St. New York, N.Y 


New York's Biggest Value 
FINE ROOM and BATH 


$ 00 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


A modern, new hotel located in heart of New York, 
100 feet West of Broadway yet quiet and cool. 
Each room has bath, circulating ice water, electric 
fan, Beauty-rest mattresses, exceptional furnishings 
and atmosphere. 


Hotel Piccadilly 


227 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS ISSUE 


For Directory of Consulting Engineers, Landscape Architects, ete., see pages 109, 110, 111. 
This index is published as an aid to the reader. but the publishers assume no responsibility for errors or omissions. 


Airmap Corporation of America 
American Bitumuls Co...... 
*American P layground Device ‘Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co 

American Tel. & Tel. Co 


*Austin-Western Road Machy. Co 


*Barrett Co., T 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel 
Bobbink & Atkins..... 
Boyd Nursery Co 
Buffalo Meter Co... 

*Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co 


*Calcium Chloride Association 
Carey Co., The Philip. ...... 
Carnegie Steel Company 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. . 
Caterpillar Tractor Co............ 
Chausse Oil Burner Co......... 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 

*Coldwell Lawn Mower Co 
Cole Manufacturing Co., R.D 

*Columbia Alkali Corp., The 


*Dayton Pipe Coupling Co 
Dietz Co., R ‘ 
Donaldson Iron Co 


*Dow Chemical Co., 


*Expanding Sewer Machine Co 


*Fairbanks Morse & Co.............. 
Farnan Brass Works, The. . 

*Ford Meter Box Co............ 
Ford Motor Company 

*Fuller & McClintock 


*General Electric Co................ 
*General Tire & Rubber Co., The..... 
*Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co 
Globe Phone Mfg. Corp.......... 

*Gohi Culvert Mffrs., Inc............. 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co 


*Hardinge Co., Inc......... 
Hersey Manufacturing Co 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc 

*Holophane Co., Inc... 

*Hydraulic Development Co rp 


*International Filter Co....... 


*Johnson. Inc., Edward E 
*Joslin Mfg. Co., A. D.......... 


Kenmore Hall. ... 
*Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 


*Layne & Bowler, Inc... 
Lexington Hotel 
Ley Garage Corp. 
*Littleford Bros.......... 
Lock-Joint Pipe Co..... 
Lord Baltimore Hotel.. 
Lynchburg Foundry Co 


*Mac Elwee & Associates, Inc... . 
McIntosh & Seymour Corp.......... 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co......... 

*Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. .... 

«Meech, Harmon, Lytle & Blackmore 
Meyer Products........ .... 
Miami Hotel. 

*Michigan Alkali Co................ 

*Mine Safety Appliances Co 

*Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co 

*Morris Machine Works........ 
Morrison Hotel. , 
Mueller Concr. Constr. Corp., 


The 


*Naperville Nur 2ries. 
National Meter Co............. 
National Paving Brick Assn......... 

*National Water Main Cleaning Co. 

*Newark Concrete Pipe Co....... 


Outdoor Lighting Section. ..... 
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*Penna. Salt Mfg. Co 
Piccadilly Hotel. 
*Pitometer Co., 


*Pittsburgh- Des Moines Steel Co 30 


*Potter, Alexander........ 


*Rensselaer Valve Co.. 
*F.opert & Co., Inc.. 

*Ross Valve Mfg. Co., ‘Inc. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 


Sherman Hotel...... 
“Simplex Valve & Meter Co.. 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co........... 
Smith Company, W. & T........... 
*Smith Manufacturing Co., 
"Solway Sales Corp... 
*Standard Oil Company (Indiana) . 
*Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., 
Sterling Engine Co................. 
*Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., The. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 


*Texas Company, The............ 
Thomas Valuation Bureau, Inc 

*Thomson Meter Corp............... 
*Toledo Pressed Steel Co 


*Union Iron Products Co............ 
*U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co........... 
*Universal Audit Co.. 
Universal Concrete Pipe Co 


Vogt Bros. Manufacturing Cc 


*Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc 
Water Mining Corp., The 
Waterous Company....... 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp....... 
West Process Pavement Co., Inc. : 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co 


Consult 


The 


Municipal Index 


In addition to the advertisements which will be found in this issue of THE AMERICAN CITY on the pages as 
indicated above, condensed catalogs of those marked * will be found in THE MUNICIPAL INDEX, the big refer- 
ence volume for city, town and county officialé published by THE AMERICAN CITY, 470 Fourth Ave., New York. 
If you do not have a copy of THE MUNICIPAL INDEX, please write to the publishers. 
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AMERICAN CITY 


OU would not ride in a horse car— 

not with today’s rapid vehicles at your 
disposal. But you drive along many streets 
that were lighted for the horse car—Twi- 
light Zone* streets—the streets where lamps 
make only small pools of light surrounded 
by shadow. 


You have discarded the horse car, but what 
have you done about street lighting—has 
it kept pace with modern progress in pro- 
tecting lives and property? 

Twenty-five per cent of the expenditures 
of the average American city go for safety 
and protection. And when you consider 
that only a small fraction of this amount 


*That deceptive half-light betu 


YOU WOULDN’T RIDE A HORSE 


bvious darkness and adequate illumination. 


is spent for street 
lighting, and that 
the expenditure 
of just a few 
cents additional 
per capita for 
street lighting 
will bring in- 
creased safety and 
protection and in many cases decrease the 
cost of other municipal services, there 
seems to be no real reason why any city 
should not install planned lighting. 

Send for the book, “Bringing Cities Out 
of the Twilight Zone.” 


Westinghouse Lighting Specialists will help you plan an effective lighting system 


WESTINGHOUS 
ELECTRIC 
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NO MORE PRIVACY 
© THAN A GOLDFISH 


VA \ 


Irvin Cobb wasn't talking 
about Vacuum chlorinators when 
he made that remark — but he 
might well have had them in mind. 


Trouble in a Vacuum chlori- 
nator doesn't have a chance to 
develop into anything serious 
because the working parts are 


under the glass bell jar, always in 
plain sight. 


Just drain the tray, lift the bell jar and 
any necessary adjustments or clecning can 
be done immediately. 


That is just one more reason why you 
+ can count on W &T Vacuum chlorinators 
for dependable, low cost operation. 


‘THE ONLY SAFE WATER Ask for Technical Publication 38 


TIERNAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine and Ammonia Control Apparatus 
Newark, New Jersey Branches in Principal Cities 
$A.49 Main Factory—Belleville, N. J. 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
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REEL 


This publication reproduced agreement 
with the Extensive duplication 
resale without permission prohibited. 
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